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Preface 


This is a revised and modified version of my thesis ‘A Study of Korean 
Syntax’, which was submitted to the University of London for the Ph.D. 
degree in General Linguistics and Phonetics. Apart from the revision and 
modification of the original thesis to make it suitable as a reference grammar 
rather than a purely academic work, a change has also been made in the man- 
ner of presentation of Korean examples and materials: all Korean examples 
are given first in the Korean orthography, i.e. the one used in the Republic of 
Korea; this is followed by a phonemic transcription and, when necessary to 
clarify an otherwise ambiguous structure, a morphemic transcription. 

This book has been designed to be a reference grammar covering all aspects 
of modern standard Korean, ranging from phonetics to syntax. While taking 
advantage of current linguistic theory and descriptive techniques, the author 
has made every effort to describe grammatical points as simply and concisely 
as possible, with plenty of examples. Many of the technical terms are intro- 
duced with explanations and illustrations from English material for those 
readers who are not assumed to be familiar with the details of modern lin- 
guistics. I only hope that the book will be useful not only to students and 
specialists in the Korean language and linguistics but also to linguists in 
general. 

I would like to record here my profound gratitude to Professor R. H. 
Robins of the Department of Phonetics and Linguistics, and Professor W. E. 
Skillend of the Department of the Far East, in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (University of London), for their continued help and guid- 
ance in the course of writing the thesis and later, in revising and recasting it in 
a format suitable for publication. I owe especial thanks to Professor Skillend 
for his warm friendship, and to Miss Diana Matias for the painstaking work 
which she has put into preparing the manuscript for publication. 

The author also wishes to express his thanks to the Publications Commit- 
tee of the School of Oriental and African Studies for accepting the 
manuscript of the book for publication and meeting the full cost of produc- 
tion. Finally, despite the inhibitions of oriental conventions, the author feels 
that mention should be made of the lasting debt that he owes to his wife, 
Justine, for the constant encouragement and assistance that she gave him 
during his student days in London. 


London Hansol Hyun Bok Lee 
July, 1986 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1. THE KOREAN LANGUAGE 


No one knows for certain how long Korean has been spoken and we have yet 
to see the results of historico-comparative studies on the origin of the Korean 
language and its early development prior to the fifteenth century. However, 
from what record we have in Chinese, we can assume that the Koreans tried to 
express themselves by Chinese characters as early as some time between the 
first and fourth century A.D. (Seungbog Cho 1967, Huisung Yi 1955). 

There have been several conflicting theories as to the origin of Korean and 
its affinity to other languages. The Indo-European theory (Eckardt 1966, 
Aalto 1947) and the Dravidian theory (Hulbert 1906) are considered to be 
hardly convincing. The Altaic theory (Ramstedt 1949, 1957-66) now seems to 
be most widely accepted, and the Korean language is therefore classified as a 
member of the Altaic family along with Tungus, Manchu, Mongolian and 
Turkish (Sungnyong Yi 1954). Moreover, Panghan Kim (1983) and Kimun Yi 
(1972), the two leading Korean specialists working in the field of historico- 
comparative linguistics, seem to share to a great extent the view put forward 
by Ramstedt. Like other Altaic languages, Korean is predominantly aggluti- 
native in morphological formations. However, there are some scholars who 
do not readily approve of the Altaic theory (Poppe 1955). 

There is yet another theory which attempts to relate Korean and Japanese 
(Kono 1944, Ono 1955, Lewin 1976). H. A. Gleason seems to recognize the 
Korean language as forming a separate language family when he states that 
‘Korean comprises the Korean family and is somewhat distantly related to the 
Japanese family’ (Gleason 1961, pp. 468, 479). Korean and Japanese, whose 
affinity has long been disputed, are strikingly alike in overall grammatical and 
syntactic patterns rather than in lexis. Martin (1966) has presented some 
lexical evidence relating Korean to Japanese. 

The Korean language is spoken today by nearly 64 million Koreans, of 
whom about 60 million live in the Korean peninsula and the remaining 
4 million abroad, mainly in China, Japan, U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. It is the 
official language in Korea as well as the medium of education from kinder- 
garten to university level, and of all cultural activities including the press and 
broadcasting. 
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1.2. WRITING SYSTEM 


Koreans relied mainly on the Chinese writing system until the 15th century 
A.D. when they came to have their own alphabet. Although it is not known 
exactly when the Koreans began to borrow Chinese characters, it is now 
generally acknowledged to have been between the first and fourth centuries. 
Apart from using Chinese as a foreign language, the Koreans employed the 
Chinese characters in two different ways. First, they were used to represent, or 
rather transcribe, Korean syllables which were phonetically similar to the 
characters used, i.e., as phonetic symbols. Secondly, they were used to repre- 
sent Korean morphemes or words which had translation equivalence to the 
original reference of the characters or Chinese loanwords. These two methods 
were often combined within a word, especially an inflectional word such as 
verb, of which the stem was represented by the semantically equivalent 


Chinese morphemes and the suffix(es) by the phonetically equivalent Chinese 
characters. 


1.2.1. The Korean Alphabet 


Since Korean and Chinese were very different from each other in grammatical 
and phonological structure, as they are today, the use of the Chinese writing 
system as a means of transcribing Korean must have been most inadequate as 
well as inconvenient. Inadequate or not, however, this practice went on until 
1446 A.D., when Sejong /seyon/, the fourth king of the Yi Dynasty, pro- 
mulgated ‘Hunminjongum’ /hunminganim/,' a newly-created Korean 
alphabet of 28 letters, to the nation. The king, who was a distinguished 
linguist himself, actually completed the alphabet in 1443 A.D. after years of 
research in collaboration with a group of eight scholars, but he tested it for 
three years before making it public. In his preface to Hunminjongum, the 
king stated as the reason for devising a new alphabet the inadequacy and 
inconvenience of the Chinese characters as a writing system for the Korean 
language. Hence the name ‘Hunminjéngtim’, which means literally ‘The 
right sounds to teach the nation’. 

Hunminjongum was unique in many respects and it certainly deserves to be 
more widely known and understood. First, it was based on the articulatory 
phonetic theory. That is to say, the shape of the basic letters was modelled on 
the actual shape of the articulatory organs involved in pronouncing the 
sounds represented by the letters. For instance, the letter — [g¢ or k] represents 
the velar sound since it resembles the shape of the tongue blocking the 
‘throat’; the letter — [n] represents the lingual sound or dental/alveolar 
sound in modern terminology since it resembles the tongue touching ‘the 
upper jaw’, i.¢., upper teeth or teeth ridge; and the letter » [m] represents the 
labial sound since it resembles the shape of the lips, etc. In this manner the 


' Cf. Minsu Kim, Chuhae hunminjongiom (Hunminjongim Annotated’), 1957, 
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five basic letters were established and the twelve remaining consonant letters 
were derived by adding to each of the five basic letters one or more additional 
stroke or symbol which indicated other phonologically relevant phonetic 
features or different manners of articulation at homorganic points of articu- 
lation. The eleven vowel letters were likewise formulated on the basis of 
phonetic observations, of which three letters, - [A ora], — [:orw]and | [i] 
were taken as basic and the eight remaining vowel letters were derived by 
different combinations of the three basic letters. (The first of these three basic 
letters has been discarded in the modern orthography.) 

Secondly, Hunminjongum, although formulated on a purely phonetic 
basis, was a phonemic alphabet in its actual application. And there is suffi- 
cient evidence (e.g. the recognition of three positions, initial, medial and 
final, in the syllable and the statements concerning the distribution of sounds 
at the three positions of a syllable, etc.) that the king had completed some 
kind of preliminary phonological analysis of Korean according to a phone- 
mic principle not far removed from that of modern linguistics, even though 
he did not actually use the term ‘Phoneme’ as against ‘Phone’ or ‘Sound’, ' 

The third characteristic of Hunminjongum is found in the spelling princi- 
ple decreed by the king, according to which letters were to be combined, in 
accordance with the prescribed rule, into syllable blocks and not in a linear 
succession as in European languages. In other words, graphemes were, and 
still are, arranged syllabically in such a way that each syllable has a distinct 
geometrical shape. For instance, syllables like /mag/ ‘curtain’ and /nun/ ‘eye’ 
would be arranged in actual writing as follows: 


/mag/",° : <vp=m, } =a 7 =g 


n 
/fnun/ uiw < e=n T=Y4 vw=n 
n 


With the three characteristics of Hunminjongum taken into consideration, 
the Korean alphabet of the fifteenth century may be defined as a phonemic 
alphabet based on phonetic principles and spelt syllabically. 


1.2.2. The Present Alphabet 


The present Korean alphabet of 24 letters or graphemes is essentially the 
same as that of the fifteenth century, except that (i) four graphemes,* owing 
to the change in the phonological system, are obsolete, (ii) the shape of some 
graphemes has very slightly changed, and (iii) most important of all, the 


' Cf. Kimun Yi, Augo p’yogipobui voksajok von'gu (‘An Historical Study of Korean Spelling’), 
1963, 

* Ung Ho, Augo amunnon (‘Korean Phonology’, revised ed.), 1968, pp. 285. See pp. 285-316 
for further details of these letters and their phonetic values. 
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present spelling principle is morphemic (since the formulation in 1933 of ‘The 
Unified Spelling System’ by the Korean Language Research Society), whereas 
it had been mainly phonemic from the invention of the Korean alphabet in 
the fifteenth century until 1933. By ‘morphemic spelling principle’ is meant 
one whereby every word or morpheme is represented by its base form. For 
instance, +o] /mogi/ ‘the neck’ <mog ‘neck’+/ ‘subject particle’ and 7] 
/mogi/ ‘mosquito’ are pronounced the same and may thus be spelt alike in 
phonemic spelling, but in morphemic spelling, as is already clear from the 
Korean spelling form, the word for ‘neck’ is given the shape & /mog/ and it 
appears in that shape in any environment, thus standing in contrast to 7] 
/mogi/ ‘mosquito’. 

The Korean alphabet of 24 graphemes currently in use is given below with 
the transcription symbols shown between slant bars after each grapheme. 


Vowel Graphemes (10) 
k /a/, E/ja/, 1/a/, 1/ja/, + /o/, 
a/jJO/), -+/u4, a/ju, — Sis ) /i/. 


Consonant Graphemes 


1/s2/,  /n/, = /d/, 2/I/, a /m/, 
a /b/, 4. /s/, e /Zero ~ 1/, 2 /j/, 
= /c/, =3/k/, Ee /t/, x /p/, S/h/. 


The order in which the vowel and consonant graphemes are given is the one 
used widely in Korea. The grapheme o at the syllable-initial position is 
phonetically nothing and therefore phonologically redundant, but it is used 
nowadays, as in the fifteenth century, to mark a syllable beginning with a 
vowel. Syllable-finally, however, it represents /1/. 

The total number of the Korean phonemes is 29, of which eight are vowels, 
two semi-vowels and 19 consonants (cf. 2.2). On the other hand, excluding 
the four vowel graphemes representing diphthongs, there are only 20 gra- 
phemes, which thus gives rise to a situation in which there are nine more pho- 
nemes than there are graphemes. This discrepancy is resolved by representing 
the nine phonemes by digraphs or geminations: 


Vowels 
fef/ Yo <  y fs + 1 Sis 
/e/ < } fas + 1 /i/ 
Consonants 
Iki nm < 7 /g/ + 7a /g/ 
tf o-2we< =e fas + = fis 
/p/ ow < 4 /b/ + 4B /b/ 
[hm SR Sl + KR S/ 
/S/ a <M OfSf + OM SS / 
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Semi-vowels 
/j/ and /w/ are somewhat peculiar in their graphemic representation. The 
semi-vowel /j/ is represented by a stroke added to a pure vowel with which /j/ 
forms a diphthong as illustrated by the following examples and those given in 
1.2.2. (cf. p. 4): 
/jef/ y < | /y/ + Y Pe 
/je/ YH < J Syl + YY Ses 


The semi-vowel /w/ is represented graphemically either by -- /o/ or —~/u/ 
depending on the vowel following with which /w/ forms a diphthong: 


/wa/ =} < « /o/ + +} “Jas 


/we/ - < ~~ /o/ + YF /e/ 
Iwe/ -]) < = /o/ + | /i/ 


or 
/we/ Al < + /u/ + |W P/ 
/wi/ al < + /us/ +) ) Sis 
Jwa/ tA < ar Jas + dO 


1.2.3. The Korean Alphabet and the Prosodic Analysis 


The current alphabet, and for that matter, to an even greater extent, fifteenth- 
century Hunminjongum, is not a haphazard collection of isolated letters. It 
is, in a sense, not only a phonetic alphabet based exclusively on detailed 
phonetic observations of the articulatory organs, but also a remarkably neat 
system composed of interrelated elements (letters). In particular, it is 
interesting to note the striking similarity between the manner in which the 
Korean alphabet is systematized and the theoretical tenet of the ‘Prosodic 
Analysis’! as initiated and developed by the London School, namely, a multi- 
dimensional approach characterized by the establishment of phonematic 
units on the one hand, and the abstraction and assignment of prosodic fea- 
tures to and over the phonematic units on the other. This can be exemplified 
by the Korean consonant letters. Of the 19 consonant letters, the following 16 
are chosen for the purposes of this discussion: 


Voiceless Voiceless Voiceless Voiced 
unaspirated aspirated glottalized nasal 
bi-labial 
; nH / xx / BH / u 
plosive b/ p/ p/ /m/ 
alveolar = /d/ = /t/ ee /t/ -/n/ 
plosive 
velar plosive + /g/ = /k/ i/k/ 
' J. R. Firth, ‘Sounds and Prosodies’, TPS, 1948, pp. 127-52; R. H. Robins, Aspects of Pro- 
sodic Analysis, 1957, pp. 1-12; J. Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics, 1968, 
pp. 127-32. 
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post- alveolar 


affricates x /y/ & /c/ an /C/ 
alveolar . 
fricatives A/S/ ar /§/ 


These 16 consonant letters can be described in prosodic terms as composed of 
five phonematic units, each representing a different place of articulation, (i) 
bi-labial, (ii) alveolar, (iii) velar, (iv) post-alveolar (affricate) and (v) alveolar 
(fricative), and four prosodic features, (i) voiceless unaspirated, (ii) voiceless 
aspirated, (iii) voiceless glottalized, and (iv) voiced nasal. The analysis can be 
simplified considerably by symbolizing the phonematic units by the ‘voiceless 
unaspirated’ letters », «,—4, x, ~ thereby reducing the number of proso- 
dies from four to three, with the prosody ‘voiceless unaspirated’ treated as an 
unmarked term automatically ascribable to the five phonematic units. Sym- 
bolizing, by superscripts, the three prosodies as: h — ‘aspiration prosody’; 
q — ‘glottal prosody’; n — ‘nasal prosody’, the 16 consonant letters may be 


represented as consisting of five phonematic units and a zero or one of the 
three prosodies as follows: 


h | 
w(/b/)  ul=/p/)) T= wp/) 2 (= & sm) 


H 


= (/d/) ie E /t/) Tl (= tc /t/) pics - /n/) 


h 


a(/g/) (= alk) De HK) 


R/V) (= ak/) Te xhk/ 


»(/s/) (= a /3/) 


1.3. THE TYPE OF KOREAN DESCRIBED IN THIS BOOK 


There are seven main dialects! in Korea, which correspond roughly to the 
respective administrative regions. They are (i) Hamgyeong Province dialect, 
(ii) Pyeongan Province dialect, (iii) Central dialect of Gyeonggi, Gangweon 
and Hwanghae Province, (iv) Chungcheong Province dialect, (v) Gyeongsang 
Province dialect, (vi) Jeonla Province dialect and (vii) Jeju Province dialect. 
The capital city, Seoul, is located in the heart of the central dialect zone, 
and the type of Korean described in this book is the one spoken in and 
around Seoul by educated people, often referred to as ‘Standard Korean’. 


' Hyonggyu Kim, Augo sa (‘History of the Korean Language’), 1956, pp. 200-1. 
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1.4. THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The aim of this book is to present a basic grammatical analysis of standard 
Korean, upon which an analysis of greater detail could be based. 

The grammatical units set up for the purposes of syntactic description are, 
in descending order of rank, ‘Sentence’, ‘Clause’, ‘Phrase’, ‘Word’ and 
‘Morpheme’. These units are hierarchically related in such a way that every 
unit, except ‘Morpheme’ which can not be analysed into meaningful smaller 
units, consists of one or more units immediately below. Thus a word consists 
of one or more morphemes, a phrase of one or more words, a clause of one or 
more phrases, and a sentence of one or more clauses. Instead of regarding the 
linguistic units given above as analytically consisting of one or more units 
immediately below in rank, one can regard and define them synthetically' as 
units functioning within more inclusive units. The unit ‘Sentence’, however, 
will be excluded from such a synthetic definition since it is taken as the largest 
and most inclusive unit. The intermediate units, clause, phrase, word, can be 
defined both analytically and synthetically. The hierarchical relationship 
existing among the units does not preclude the possibility of rank shift,’ 
upward or downward. For instance, a word may bypass the level of phrase and 
occur as a clause or a constituent of a clause (upward rank shift), or a clause 
may be embedded in a phrase structure (downward rank shift), The total 
distributional relations holding among the five units may be diagrammati- 
cally set out as shown below, where the arrows in the centre represent the most 
common distribution; the arrows returning to the same unit ‘recursive rank 
shift’, viz., a unit occurring as a constituent of an expanded structure of the 
same unit, eg., a phrase found in larger phrase; the arrows pointing 
downward ‘downward rank shift’; and the arrows by-passing a unit ‘upward 
rank shift’. 


SENTENCE 


t 
CLAUSES 


t 


PHRASESA 


WORD 


MORPHEME 


| W. Haas, ‘On Defining Linguistic Units’ TPS, 1954, pp. 60-8. 
> M.A. K. Halliday, ‘Categories of the Theory of Grammar’, Word, 17, 1961, pp. 250-4. It is to 
be noted that Halliday does not recognize ‘upward rank shift’. 
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Examples 


(i) Sentence 
7\cee]ul yo] Yo] Lr} rs] 7io} $x} 
/gidalidan nu:ni ma:zni oni, nae gibuni jo:ta/ 
‘As the snow that I have been waiting for falls (lit. ‘comes’) in plenty, 
I feel fine (lit. ‘my mood is good’).’ 


(ii) Clause 
(a) 7)c}e]q1 feo] wo] Lr] 
/gidalidan nu:ni ma:ni oni/ 
‘As the snow that I have been waiting for falls in plenty’ 
(b) i-2] 7]Ato] $x} 
/nae gibuni jo:ta/ ‘My mood is good.’ 


(iii) Phrase 
(a) 7)ehe] 
/gidalidan nu:n/ ‘the snow that I have been waiting for’ 
(b) yo] Lu 
/ma:ni oni/ ‘[as it] falls in plenty’ 
(c) -}2} 7] 
/nae gibun/ ‘my mood’ 


(iv) Word 
7|che]u) /gidalidan/ ‘[that I] have been waiting for’ 
v= /nu:n/ ‘snow’, ©] /i/ subject particle 
¥°] /ma:ni/ ‘in plenty’, v}/oni/ ‘as it comes’ 
tt /na/ ‘I’, 2}/e/ (< ii) ‘of’, 7]3% /gibun/ ‘mood’ 
$c} /jo:ta/ ‘is good, feels fine’ 


(v) Morpheme 
7\t}e] /gidali-/ ‘to wait for’, 
tC] /-da-/ retros.t.sfx., ~/-n/ adj.cl.end. 
s= /nu:n/ ‘snow’, ©] /i/ subject.pcl. 
ve /ma:n-/ ‘to be plenty’, °]/-i/ adv.deriv.sfx. 
2. /o9-/ ‘to come, fall’, -}/-ni/ non-final adv.cl.end. 
t+} /na/ ‘I’, 2] /e/(< ii) ‘of’, 
7\<~ /gibun/ ‘mood’, € /Jo:-/ ‘to be good’, 
t} /-ta/ (< -da) decl.md.end. 
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(vi) Downward rank shift 


The adjectival clause /gidalidan/ functions as a word (adjective) in 
the nominal phrase 
/gidalidan nu:n/ ‘the snow that I have been waiting for’ 
Exp. H. 


(vii) Upward rank shift 


The word /jo:ta/ ‘is good’ bypasses the level of phrase and functions 
as a constituent (predicate) of the clause 
/nae gibuni jo:ta/‘My mood is good.’ 
S P 

In this book, the syntactic description begins at the word level and pro- 
ceeds through successively larger units, i.e., phrase and clause, until sentence 
is reached. The unit word is chosen to serve as the basic syntactic unit, and the 
discussion of the unit morpheme is restricted to the morphology of verbs as it 

is directly relevant to Korean syntax. 


I] 
PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


2.1. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


There are two major branches in the study of the sounds of a given language: 
Phonetics and Phonology. These two branches are related to each other in 
that they both study sounds of a language, but they differ in their viewpoint 
and objective. Phonetics is concerned with actual speech sounds as we 
pronounce and hear them, but in any person’s speech there are hundreds of 
speech sounds and the differences between them are not always important or 
significant. Phonology aims to systematize these speech sounds into a smaller 
number of significant sound units called ‘Phonemes’. For instance, phonetics 
will tell us that the plosive sounds occurring in ‘pin’, ‘spin’ and ‘bin’ are 
different sounds: ‘p’ of ‘pin’ is a voiceless aspirated sound [p"]; ‘p’ of ‘spin’ a 
voiceless unaspirated sound [p] and ‘b’ of ‘bin’ a voiced unaspirated sound 
{b]. But phonetics does not tell us much about the function of these sounds, 
i.e., Which is significant and which is not. It is phonology which does that. 
Phonology observes that as [p] occurs only after the [s] sound as in ‘spin’ and 
is [p"] elsewhere, the plosive sounds never have the function of distinguishing 
different words in English, and decides that the two sounds [p"] and [p] are to 
be treated as members or ‘Allophones’ of the phoneme /p/, and not as two 
separate phonemes. On the other hand, the two speech sounds [p"] and [b] 
can occur in the same environment and distinguish pairs of words, e.g. 
‘pin’ : ‘bin’. Therefore the sound [b] forms a separate phoneme /b/, instead 
of being an allophone of /p/ phoneme to which [p] belongs. Notice that the 
three speech sounds [p"], [p] and [b] also occur in Korean but are phonemi- 
cized differently: [p"] and [p] form two separate phonemes /p/ and /p/, e.g. 
/pul/ ‘grass’ and /pul/ ‘horn’, whereas they form a single phoneme in English 
as shown earlier. [b] forms yet another phoneme /b/ with [b], e.g. /bul/ ‘fire’. 

In the following sections a brief description of Korean phonology will be 
given first, followed by that of Korean phonetics. In order to distinguish 
speech sounds or allophones from phonemes, the symbols standing for 
phonemes will be put between obliques and the phonetic symbols between 
square brackets. 


2.2. THE KOREAN PHONEMES 


The symbols here used to represent the Korean phonemes are those of the 
International Phonetic Association. 
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The Korean phonemes are divided into the four different types: (i) Vowels, 
(ii) Consonants, (ili) Semi-vowels, and (iv) Suprasegmental phonemes. 
2.2.1. Vowels 


There are eight vowels: 
/i/, le/, /e/, fas, o/, Sas, /a/, /*/ 


Examples 
8] /bi/ ‘rain’ | /be/ ‘hemp cloth’ 
ul] /be/ ‘pear’ HF /ba/ ‘rope’ 
3 /bo/ ‘wrapping cloth’ *-/bu/ ‘wealth’ 
=1/gi/ ‘that’ AV 2] /gali/ ‘street’ 


2.2.2. Consonants 


There are nineteen consonants: 
/b/ /d/ /s/ // /g/ 


/p/ /t/ /c/ /k/ /h/ 
/p/ /i/ /8/ /C/ /k/ 
/m/ /n/ /y/ 
/\/ 
Examples 


(a) /b/ “t/bal/ ‘foot’, °)¥} /ibal/ ‘hairdressing’, 9} /ib/ ‘mouth’ 
(b) /p/ %/pal/ ‘arm’, 4] 2}/bipa/ ‘lute’ 

(c) /p/ “%/pal/ ‘sucking’, °]*/ipal/ ‘tooth’ 

(d) /d/ ‘%/dal/ ‘moon’, “| /bedal/ ‘delivery’, % /god/ ‘soon’ 
(e) /t/ /tal/ ‘trouble’, ©] =} /ital/ ‘separation’ 

(f) /t/ “t/tal/ ‘daughter’, &}e]/botali/ ‘bundle’ 

(g) /j/ 4 /jal/ ‘Well!’, AFA /saja/ ‘lion’ 

(h) /c/  */cal/ ‘to kick’, 7) 2} /gica/ ‘train’ 

(i) /c/ */eal/ ‘salty’, 4}#/bacag/ ‘closely’ 

(ij) /g/ */gal/ ‘to go’, 4}2}/sagwa/ ‘apple’, 2}/gag/ ‘angle’ 
(k) /k/ #/kal/ ‘knife’, *+24 /sannkwe/ ‘refreshing’ 

(1) /k/ %&/kal/ ‘colour’, ®}%/bakad/ ‘outside’ 

(im) /s/  4t/sal/ ‘flesh’, #A4}/josa/ ‘investigation’ 

(n) /8/ *%/Sal/ ‘rice’, 4] %+/bisan/ ‘expensive’ 

(0) /h/ W/he/ ‘sun’, ©] a/ihe/ ‘understanding’ 

(p) /m/ “%/mal/ ‘horse’, °]"}/ima/ ‘forehead’, 4}/sam/ ‘three’ 
(q) /n/ ‘/nal/ ‘day’, 4]--/binu/ ‘soap’, 4+/san/ ‘mountain’ 
(r) /n/ f°] /sana/ ‘shark’, *¢/san/ ‘table’ 

(s) /I/ Zo) /gili/[giri] ‘length’, © /il/ ‘one’ 
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2.2.3. Semi-vowels 


There are two semi-vowels, /j/ and /w/, which combine with vowels to form 
the following diphthongs: 
/je/, /je/, /ja/, /j0/, /ju/, /ja/, 
/wi/, /we/, /we/, /wa/, /wa/, 


In addition to the /j/-initial and /w/-initial diphthongs listed above, which 
are all rising diphthongs, there is /ii/, which may be either rising or falling. 


Examples 
al] /je/ ‘example, yes’, 1°] /noje/ ‘slave’ 
of /je/ ‘Hey, you!’ Stel /haje/ ‘is white’ 
ok /ja/ ‘Look!’, &=°F/honjag/ ‘engagement’ 
&/jog/ ‘swear, insult’, 21 /jongjo/ ‘religion’ 
%/jug/ ‘six’, 9-47 /uju/ ‘milk’ 
2} 2} /jaya/ ‘woman’, “/pja/ ‘bone’ 
9] /wi/ ‘above, top’, ¥]/dwi/ ‘rear’, +]/gwi/ ‘ear’ 
2) /we:gug/ ‘foreign land’, 7] 3] /gihwe/ ‘opportunity’ 
SH/we/ ‘why’, 224/bulkwe/ ‘displeasure’ 
¥hAl /gwasil/ ‘fruit’, #2!/hjangwan/ ‘entrance-hall’ 
2i4>/wansu/ ‘enemy’, 4 %/gaynwan/ ‘garden’ 
2\ 4} /ijja/ ‘chair’, +}2]/saii/ ‘thanks’ 


2.2.4. Suprasegmental Phonemes 


Two degrees of vowel quantity, long and short, are phonologicaily distincuve, 
mainiv in the first or second — of words. The long vowel is marked by 
/-/ and the short one unmarked, e 
/oim/ ‘a surname’ 
? /gizm/ ‘laver, seaweed’ 
a (Sal/ “flesh 
™ /satl/ ‘to live’ 
/gujo/ ‘structure’ 
/gu:jo/ ‘rescue’ 
wie / ‘budon/ ‘inequality’, ‘dissimilarity’ 
/budo:n/ ‘immobility’ 


Te 


In the open monosyllables pronounced in isolation, the long/short con- 
trast of vowel quantity is usually not distinctive because the mena short 
vowels are pronounced just as long as the lexically long vowels, e 


We ‘ship, boat’ [be:] 

/be:/, ‘double, twice’ [be:] 

oul /belo/ ‘by boat’ [bero] 
/be:lo/ ‘twice as much/many’ 
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2.2.4.1. Vowel Quantity and Stress 


Stress is not phonologically distinctive in Korean and therefore belongs along 
with pitch, which is also lexically irrelevant, to the domain of intonation. 
However, there is a regular correlation between vowel quantity and stress. 
Thus, in actual speech, a phonologically long vowel is long if accompanied by 
a (strong) stress, but it is short if unstressed, e.g. 

A-e} /'sa:lam/ = ['sa:ram] ‘person’ 

a Abet /’ we:nsa:lam/ = [' we:nsaram] ‘some person’ 

7 al /*gjamnjen/ = [' gja:njen] ‘competition’ 

A} 2 at/ja"jugja:njen/ = [ja‘ju:gjanjen] ‘free competition’ 


The effect of stress on the syllable quantity is discussed in 2.5 ‘Syllable 
Quantity and Stress’. 


2.3. PHONETIC DESCRIPTION OF KOREAN PHONEMES 


2.3.1. Vowels 


The phonetic values of the vowels are described first by reference to the I.P.A. 
Cardinal Vowel scale and then, for those not familiar with the Cardinal Vowel 
quadrilateral, by means of key words, i.e., by reference to vowel sounds occur- 
ring in other languages. The English vowel sounds referred to in the following 
sections are those of the British ‘Received Pronunciation”! 


fof [A /i/ = {i-), e/= [e-3}) A/ = [e-]) 


! 


/'e/=[e-:] /e/ = [e-], 7 a:/= ['a-:] /a/ = [a] 
/'o:/= ['Qe-:] (/o/ = [o+] r ; ; 
Mut fu<) tft = fe) | with the lips shghtly rounded. 


/’n/=[Ta-] “/a/ = fat], 7 e/ =r] A/ = [w+] 





\ :@: 
Bice Mien i 
a \P" @ °: 


ee rs 


ie Ge 
e 
\@ ¢@ 
Wate =e: = ‘ 
a a: 


1 Cf. D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, 1956, p. 12; A.C. Gimson, An Introduction to 
the Pronunciation of English, 1962, pp. 83-5 


ae 
fe 
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2.3.1... /1/ 


[‘i:] is similar to the English vowel occurring in the words ‘key’, ‘sea’ etc., and 
usually pronounced tense. The unstressed short [i] is a lax vowel pronounced 
with a lower and retracted tongue position than for the stressed long vowel 
[iz], eg. 

°} /"i:1/ ‘affair, business, work’ 

Al /*si:l/ ‘thread’, °|4}/‘i:ya/ ‘interest’ 

0} 4) /* mizyi/ ‘unknown’, 7|2}/gi’ Ja/ ‘reporter’ 


pA oe Be AY 2 


{‘e:] is similar in quality to the English vowel occurring in words like ‘set’; 
‘get’ etc., and pronounced tense. Notice that the English vowel is short and it 
must be lengthened to sound similar to the Korean ['e:]. The unstressed short 
fe] is a lax vowel pronounced with a lower and retracted tongue position than 
for the stressed long vowel ["e:], e.g. 

all /"se:/ ‘rent’, 3] /* hwe:/ ‘meeting’ 

2\3; /* we:gug/ ‘foreign land’ 

©] 4] /*aye/ ‘yesterday’ 41] 4] /’ se:ge/ ‘world’ 


Bd: SEL 


/‘e:/ is like the English vowel occurring in words such as ‘cat’, ‘sat’ etc., and 
pronounced tense. The unstressed short [e] is a lax vowel with a higher tongue 
position than for the stressed long [‘ e:], e.g. 

of /' e:/ ‘baby, child’ 

of 7] /‘je:gi/ ‘story’, a4} /‘he:ban/ ‘liberation’ 

+ 3 /* burce/ ‘debt’, 4] #4 /‘ si:ceg/ ‘policy’ 


2.3:1.4. fa/ 


/‘a:/ is like the English vowel occurring in ‘car’, ‘father’ etc., but the short /a/ 
is similar to the English vowel as in ‘cut’, ‘luck’ etc., or to the French vowel in 
‘bateau’, ‘chat’ etc., e.g. 

ALAL /'sazya/ ‘lion’, 4%} /" ba:m/ ‘chestnut’ 

7}3" /* ga:gog/ ‘melody, song’ 

©] ¥} /*j:bal/ ‘hairdressing’ 

HEC} /ba‘ da/ ‘sea’ 


2.33155: ¢OR 


[‘o:] is similar to the English vowel as in ‘all’, ‘call’, ete. and pronounced 
tense. The unstressed short [o] is a lax vowel pronounced with a lower tongue 
position and weaker lip-rounding than for the stressed long ['o:]. The Eng- 
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lish vowel occurring in words like ‘box’, ‘cock’ etc. is very different in quality 
from the Korean /'0:/ or /o/: the tongue position for the English vowel is 
much lower than for the Korean vowel. Accordingly English people should be 
careful not to use the English vowel as in ‘box’ for the Korean short /o/, e.g. 

4 /'so/ ‘cow’ % /' od/ ‘clothes’ 

H-/*bo:mul/ ‘treasure’ 4! /* yiinbo/ ‘progress’ 

2 /* bo:do/ ‘report’ 


Zid: 407 


[‘u:] is similar to the English vowel occurring in ‘soup’, ‘cool’ etc. and is tense. 
The unstressed short [u] is a lax vowel pronounced with a lower and advanced 
tongue position and weaker lip-rounding, e.g. 

$-51 /* u:dko/ ‘to laugh and’ 


° 


= /‘jurd/ a traditional Korean game 


al=> /’ gyo:su/ ‘professor’ 
3-4 /u'san/ ‘umbrella’ 


2.3.1.7. /A/ 


This vowel has two distinctly different allophones for many speakers from 
Seoul, conditioned, in almost every case, by the vowel length. The long /* a:/ 
[‘a:] 1s similar to the English central vowel occurring in words like ‘bird’, 
‘heard’ etc., but the short /a/ is close to the English vowel occurring in ‘cock’, 
‘knock’ etc., except that the Korean /a/ is not pronounced with rounded lips 
as the English vowel, e.g. 


"2 /*ba:l/ [" ba:l] ‘bee’, "8 /*bal/ [‘bal] ‘punishment’ 
41/*sa:l/ ['sa:l] ‘New Year’s Day’, 4 /‘sal/ [‘sal] ‘theory’ 
@/*ha:n/ [‘ha:n] ‘old, worn out’ 

4 4d /*ja:nsal/ [' ja:nsal] ‘speech’ 


2.3.1.8. /1/ 


['i:] is like ['u:] pronounced with spread lips. In other words, it is a vowel 
combining the tongue position of ['u:] with the lip position of [‘i:]. The 
unstressed short [i], which is pronounced with a lower and advanced tongue 
position than for [‘#:] is similar to the English short /u/ occurring in ‘put’, 
‘took’ etc., but care must be taken not to round the lips when aiming at the 
Korean [#]. The long ["#:] is tense and the short [i] lax, e.g. 

“14 /' gi:lim/ [' gu:rim] ‘painting’ 

= /* di:l/ [° dul] ‘field’ 

o}°]=> /‘aidil/ [‘ aiduil] ‘children’ 

2) /ni‘lin/ [nur‘rin] ‘slow’ 
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2.3.1.9. Long Unstressed Vowel and Short Stressed Vowel 


In describing the phonetic value of the Korean vowels in 2.3.1.1-8, I have dealt 
only with the long stressed and short unstressed vowels, e.g., ['i:] and [i]. This 
is because they represent extreme vowel qualities. However, there are two 
other types of vowels. The long unstressed vowel such as [i:] occurs only 
immediately before a plus juncture or a tentative juncture, and the short 
stressed vowel such as [‘i] occurs usually in the V position in the syllable 
structure (C,) V C (see 2.4, ‘Syllable Structure’), e.g. 


(i) Long unstressed vowel 
u}-2o] tc} /*matimi + ‘yo:ta/‘[She] is kind.’ [“ma:wmi: + “jo:ta] 
L}=o} 7} Xie} /‘na:yunegado, ‘dwenda/ “You may go later.’ 
[‘na:yunegado:, ‘dwenda] 


(ii) Short stressed vowel 
ack /* yagia/ [‘yagta] ‘to write down’ 
*#=c} /*sinda/ ['Suinda] ‘to use or write’ 
=e) /‘tigmjan/ [‘tujmjag] ‘special order’ 


The phonetic value of the unstressed long vowel like [i:] is close to that of the 
unstressed short vowel like [i], and the value of the stressed short vowel like 
[‘i] is close to that of the stressed iong vowel like [‘i:]. For further informa- 
tion about the vowel and consonant quantity, see 2.5, ‘Syllable Quantity and 
Stress’. 


2.3.2. Consonants 


2.3.2.1. /b, d, g/ Bi-labial, alveolar and velar plosives 


(a) In the initial position, these phonemes are pronounced with little or no 
aspiration, i.e., [p‘, t', k‘] or [b, d, g]. These are lax consonants and are 
pronounced very lightly and softly, e.g. 
wb /bal/ ‘foot’, “/dal/ ‘moon’ 

7} /gan/ ‘river’ 


(b) Between voiced sounds, i.c., between vowels or /m, n, 0, I/ and a vowel, 
these become fully voiced like the English /b, d, g/, ie., [b, d, g], eg. 
7/4 /gaban/ ‘brief-case’, 

Akc}e#) /sadali/ [sadari] ‘ladder’ 

4| = /jigim/ ‘now’, 4! 4} /simban/ ‘visit’ 
Al z+ /singan/ ‘new publication’, 

o1%} /ja:ngam/ ‘old man’ 
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(c) In the final position of a syllable, they are pronounced without plosion, 
e.g. 
4] sib/ [jip'] ‘house’ 
3} /mad/ [mat'] ‘taste’ 
ay 7} /gugka/ [guk'ka] ‘nation’ 


diecast Py & KS 


These consonants, which occur only sylilable-initially and never syllable- 
finally, are pronounced with strong aspiration, e.g. 

3 /pal/ [pal] ‘arm’ 

"} /tal/ [t®al] ‘trouble’ 

4t /kal/ [kal] ‘knife’ 

ALSE /capjo/ [chap jo] ‘ticket’ 

Abe} /satan/ [sat"an] ‘sugar’ 

Alz} /sigkal/ [sik‘ k"al] ‘kitchen knife’ 

4d /sagtan/ [sak't'an] ‘coal’ 


2.3.2.3. /p, t, k/ 


These consonants, which occur only syllable-initially and never syllable- 
finally, are pronounced with considerable tension in the articulatory organs, 
and consequently they sound very tense or hard compared to /b, d, g/. These 
consonants are very similar to the unaspirated /p, t, k/ in French, Chinese 
and Russian, é.g. 


aH 


*« /pul/ {p’ul] ‘horn’ 

*S /tan/ [t’an] ‘earth’ 
 /kum/ [k’um] ‘dream’ 
o|at /jta/ [it’a] ‘later’ 

9} /ibta/ [ip ‘t’a] ‘to wear’ 
#t+ /jamta/ {jamt’a] ‘young’ 


2.3.2.4. /1, ¢, ¢/ Post-alveolar affricates 


These are similar both in tongue position and quality to the English affricates 
occurring in ‘chin’ and ‘judge’, but unlike the English affricates, the Korean 
/j, ¢, &/ are pronounced with spread lips. 


Examples 


/j/ is a voiceless affricate with little or no aspiration in the initial position 
but fully voiced and unaspirated between voiced sounds. It does not occur 
syllable-finally, e.g. 

4} /yam/ [jam] ‘sleep’ 
4} /jib/ [jip’] ‘house’ 
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a} x. /yido/ [jido] ‘map’ 
©) 4} /iiya/ [tiga], ‘chair’ 
A] at /sizyan/ [si:jay] ‘market’ 
ala /yanyen/ [ja:nyen] ‘war’ 


/e/ is voiceless and strongly aspirated syllable-initially and it does not 
occur syllable-finally, e.g. 
a} /ea/ [cha] ‘tea’ 
WM /ceg/ [chek '] ‘book’ 
4} /ean/ [can] ‘window’ 
7) a} /gica/ [gic'a] ‘train’ 
aj] /jugce/ [juk’ ce] ‘body’ 


/e/ is a voiceless unaspirated sound pronounced with a considerable ten- 
sion in the articulatory organs, and consequently it sounds very hard or tense 
compared to /j/ which is lax. This consonant occurs only syllable-initially 
and never syllable-finally, e.g. 

#}t} /eada/ [c’adal] ‘salty’ 

”} /cam/ [c’am] ‘time, space’ 

7}; /ga:ca/ [ga:c’a] ‘fake’ 

=. % /gogto/ [gok'c’o] ‘tune, melody’ 


2.3.2.5. /s, §/ Alveolar fricative 


These are both alveolar fricative sounds. /s/ is a lax sound which should be 
pronounced very softly. It occurs only syllable-initially and never syllable- 
finally. Sometimes it is accompanied by a slight aspiration, e.g. 


at /san/ ‘mountain’, @ /sul/ ‘wine’ 
2) 4} /iisa/ ‘doctor’, #== /yosu/ ‘tide’ 


/s/, when followed by /i/ or /j/, is palatalized, i.e., [sj], eg. 


Al /sin/ [sjin] ‘footwear’ 
™242} /busjala/ [busjara] “Break [it].’ 


/s/ is a voiceless, unaspirated sound pronounced with a considerable tension 
in the articulatory organs and consequently it sounds very tense Or hard 
compared to /s/. This sound is similar to the English ‘s’ sound as in ‘sun’, 
‘sack’ etc. /S/, like /s/, occurs only syllable-initially and sometimes, though 
rarely, syllable-finally too when the succeeding syllable begins with the same 
sound, e.g. 

at /Sal/ [s’al] ‘rice’ 

wi) = /Silim/ [s’irumm] ‘wrestling’ 

4 /Sag/ [s’ak’] ‘sprouv 

ic} /gagia/ [s’ak' Va] ‘to rot’ 
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4] 2 /bisan/ [bis’an] ‘expensive’ 
91°] /i88a/ [is’s’a] ‘Is [he] there?’ 


Like /s/, /S/ is palatalized when followed by /i/ or /j/, e.g. 
¥] /3i/ [s’ji] ‘seed’ 
4c} /Sidta/ [s’jit' t’a] ‘to wash’ 


2.3.2.6. /h/ Glottal fricative 


/h/ is realized as the palatal fricative [¢] before [i] or [j], as the velar fricative 
[x] before [i], as the labio-velar fricative [w] or [mM] before /u/ or /w/, and 
sometimes as the voiced [fh] between voiced sounds. Elsewhere it is eatteda as 
[h], e.g. 

S}o}y 4] /halabayi/ [harabayi] ‘grandfather’ 

at /he/ ‘sun’, %} /him/ [cim] ‘strength’ 

 /hjan/ [can] ‘brother’ 

& /hig/ [xutk'] ‘soil’ 

-¥- 3+ /huhwan/ [wuwan] or [wuwan] ‘later trouble’ 


2.3.2.7. /m/ Bilabial nasal 
/m/ = [m], eg. 
 /mul/ ‘water’, °]"}/ima/ ‘forehead’ 
4] /yim/ [jim] ‘burden’, 
4) 4} /simjan/ [simjan] or [sjimjan] ‘heart’ 


2.3.2.8. /n/ Alveolar nasal 


/n/ is realized as the palatal [pn] before /i/ or /j/ and as [n] elsewhere, e.g 
} /nim/ [nim] ‘beloved’ _ 
any /henja/ [henja] ‘mermaid’ 
= /son/ [son] ‘hand’, 

*=/don/ [don] ‘money’ 
<- /mun/ [mun] ‘door’ 


2.3.2.9. /n/ Velar nasal 
/y/ is like the ‘ng’ sound as in ‘sing’, ‘king’, e.g. 
43 /sain/ [so:n] ‘surname’ 


8 /ban/ [ban] ‘room’ 
9°] /suna/ [suna] ‘trout’ 


/y/ does not occur after pause or a consonant. 


2.3.2.10. /1/ Lateral and Flap 


The /I/ phoneme has two allophones, [I] and [r], i.e., a flapped ‘r’. For the 
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sake of convenience [r] is replaced by [r] elsewhere in this book. [l] occurs 
syllable-finally and after another /I/, and [r] between vowels and between a 
vowel and /h/. The Korean [l] is a clear and slightly retroflexed sound, Lé., 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue slightly curled back, e.g. 

2) /gil/ [gil] ‘road’ 

wi} o} /dolmeni/ [dolmeni] ‘stone’ 

wl 2] /palli/ [p’alli] ‘quickly’ 

71°) /gili/ [giri] ‘length’ 

2:2] /soli/ [sori] ‘sound’ 

71} /gjalham/ [gjar(h)am] ‘shortcomings’ 


2.3.3. Semi-vowels 


/j/ and /w/ are like /i/ and /u/, respectively, pronounced very short, ie., [1] 
and [ul], e.g. 

ML /bjail/ [bja:ll ‘star’, or [bia:1] 

$f /uju/ [ujul ‘milk’ or [uiu) 

a} /we/ [We] ‘why’ 

0] /mwa/ [mua] ‘what’ 


The phonetic values of the second element in the /j/-initial and /w/-initial 
diphthongs is the same as that given in 2.3.1. However the diphthong /ti/ may 
be realised as [wi—], [u1+i] or [w:] when stressed and [tu + {—] or [i—] when 
unstressed, e.g. 

2} /*jimu/ ['wi—mii], | ui+imi] or [ uemi+] ‘duty’ 

0} 2} /*isii/ [iu +1—] or [iti] ‘dissent’ 
The particle /ii/ ‘of’ (cf. 3.4.5.8), which is usually unstressed, is realized as /e/ 
[e—], ¢.g. 

i}2} 344/naii kum/ [nae k’um] “my dream’ 


2.4. THE SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


The canonical form of the Korean phonological syllables may be represented 
by the following formula, where V stands for vowel, the nucleus, and C’ the 
initial consonant and C' the final consonant. The elements in the brackets 
are optional: 

Korean syllable structure: (C \YV(C') 


Examples 
(i) Vo: °}/i/ ‘this’, ol] /e/ ‘child’ 
(ii) CV : /na/T, 4-/so/ ‘cow’ 

(iii) VC +: %/al/ ‘egg’, 2} /j:1/ ‘business’ 
(iv) CVC : 4}/sal/ ‘flesh’, Al /jag/ ‘enemy’ 
wk /pjam/ ‘cheek’ 

19) /ja:rqwan/ ‘eternity’ 
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Behe gee) = fill the position C' in the formula exept /n/ and /I/ 
| n occur only in non-post-pausal positions, i itl 
é | Le, 
those following a pause, e.g. i seinen 
$°}4] /sonayi/ ‘calf 
+ /ban/ ‘room’ 
t}e] /dali/ ‘bridge’ 
a} /calo/ ‘by car’ 


Any vowel or diphthong can fill the position V, but when C’' is present, the 


OCCU AES of some diphthongs in the V position is restricted: the followin 
combinations are very infrequent. ! ' 


Ipi ( , ) Aje/ 
/p/ /wi/ 
/m/ /ii/ 

/d/ 

/t/ /je/ 

/t/ /je/ 
/y/ 4 ] 4a/ 
/e/ /jo/ 
/¢/ /ju/ 
/s/ /ja/ 
/§/ 


However, /s/+/] u . 

é Ja/ sequence Is very common in Vv fT 

ro) c : erbal X uC 

3} 49 k/hasjasda/, ete. suffixes, such as 


There are only seven consonants whi iti : 
, ‘hich can fill the pos f. - 
/o/, 1d/, /e/, /m/, /n/, /y/ and /V. e position C': they are 


Exaniples 


/b/ : 3} /bab/ ‘meal’, 4-9) /buab/ ‘sideline’ 
/d/ : %/god/ ‘at once’, %!/bad/ ‘field’ 
/g/ : */gug/ ‘soup’, 7 At /kagta/ ‘Let’s cut it.’ 
/m/ : 4) /jim/ ‘burden’, %+4+ /gamsa/ ‘thanks’ 
/n/ : 4F/san/ ‘mountain’, #2} /sonyja/ ‘grandson’ 
/)/ : *$/say/ ‘prize’, 3+ /jangug/ ‘England’ 
// : *%/Sal/ ‘tice’, ‘2°t/milda/ ‘to push’ 

u}-S- = /maillo/ ‘to a village’ 


2.5. SYLLABLE QUANTITY AND STRESS 
It . . " . ‘ . 
was stated in discussing ‘Vowel Quantity and Stress’ (cf. 2.2.4.1) that there is 


a re y - ye aie 1 ‘Aap r : 
shea nieipiomsctna es vowel quantity and stress and that a lexically 
g vowel is phonetically long if it is accompanied by a (strong) stress, but 


short if unstressed. This was a true statement about the effect of stress on the 


' Ung Ho, Augé tmunnon (‘Korean Phonology’), 1968, p. 73. 
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lexically long vowel. However, it cannot be a complete account of the overall 
effects of stress because the stress affects not only the lexically long vowels but 
also short vowels and consonants. In other words, the stress affects the sylla- 
ble as a whole. The following is a brief description of the effects of stress on 
the syllable quantity. 


(a) A stressed syllable is phonetically longer than an unstressed syllable. 
Thus in the word ¥.4} /’ mo:ja/ [' mo:ja] ‘mother and child’ the stressed syl- 
lable /‘mo:/ is longer than /ja/ which is unstressed. 

Similarly, the word ¥.4}/'moya/ ‘hat’ in citation form is pronounced 
[‘mo:ja] where /‘mo/ is phonetically longer than /ja/. 


(b) A stressed open syllable with a lexically long vowel, i.e., (C')V:, is pho- 
netically longer than a stressed open syllable with a lexically short vowel, Le. 
(C')V. Thus in 

¥#.4} /'mozja/ [‘mo:ja] ‘mother and son’ 
A} /*mogja/ [' moja] ‘cap, hat’ 


/‘mo:/ is longer than /‘mo/, and /‘ mo/ may be more accurately represented 
phonetically as [‘mo.], where the dot after [o] stands for ‘half long’. 


(c) The lengthening of a stressed syllable can be effected by a vowel or a 
consonant, and this depends partly on the syllable structure of the stressed 
syllable: 

(i) Ifastressed syllable includes a lexically long vowel, it is the vowel which 
occurs long and thus contributes to the lengthening of the syllable 
regardless of whether the syllable structure is (C')V: or (C'‘)V:C', e.g. 
¥ /*bo:jo/ [' bo:jo] ‘support’ 

A|% /'sizyo/ ["si:yo] ‘founder’ 
a /'jangu/ [‘jo:ngu] ‘research’ 
ut /*ba:nson/ [" ba:nson] ‘broadcasting’ 

(ii) If the stressed syllable includes a lexically short vowel and is of (C')V 
structure, then the vowel is phonetically long or more accurately half 
long and the syllable as a whole is longer than an unstressed syllable, 
e.g. 

Atct}2] /sa‘ dali/ [sa’ da:ri] ‘ladder’ 
o}t] /*imi/ [‘i:mi] ‘already’ or /i' mi/ [i' mi:] 

On the other hand, if the stressed syllable with a lexically short vowel has 
the structure (C')VC', then it is the final consonant C', not the vowel, which 
is lengthened, usually longer than the preceding vowel, and thus contributes 
to the overall quantity of the syllable, e.g. 


"2 /"bal/ [‘bal:] ‘punishment’ 
ef.*8 /*ba:l/ [' bail] ‘bee’ 
u} /*bam/ [' bam:] ‘night’ 
cf. 8b /*ba:m/ [‘ba:m] ‘chestnut’ 
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415 /* yando/ [‘ jan:do] ‘mission, transmission’ 


cf. 4™=/" ya:ndo/ [Ja:ndo] ‘fall’ 
Aychk/* yagta/ [" yak" :t’a] ‘to write down’ 
cf. 4ch/" yargta/ [' ja:k‘t’a] ‘small’ 

The observation of the lengthening of the final consonant in the stressed 
syllable of (C') V Ct structure is by no means new. G. J. Ramstedt mentioned 
this phenomenon in his Korean Grammar as far back as 1939, but unfor- 
tunately, this important observation has not been developed any further, 
either by Ramstedt himself or other scholars, as an important stepping stone 
for additional research in stress, quantity and ultimately ‘Rhythm’ of Korean. 


2.6. STRESS GROUP! 


‘Stress Group’ is an important phonological unit, larger and hierarchically 
higher than the syllable, and serves as a basis for any serious discussion on 
Korean ‘Rhythm’ and ‘Intonation’. It may also be called the ‘Rhythmic Unit’ 
insofar as it functions as a basic unit of Korean rhythm. 

The stress group is here defined as a strongly stressed syllable with or 
without preceding and/or following weakly stressed or unstressed syllable(s). 


In other words, a stress group may consist of one stressed syllable or one such 
syllable plus one or more unstressed syllable(s). 


Examples 


One Stress group 
4-0] /'mua/ ‘What?’ 
0} 2 /* muajo/ ‘What?’ 
i] te} of /nan’muaja/ ‘What about you?’ 
141 /gi'lam/ ‘Of course.’ 
Le} 4-°}shat 9)t] /nan' muahagoinni/ ‘What are you doing?” 


Two stress groups 


YW} ul /‘ne ‘ne/ ‘Yes, yes.’ 
a7} /* yal ‘ga/ ‘Go safely.’ 
tte}% St 7} /na‘lado ‘halka/ ‘[Do you think] I can do it?’ 
9} 4bAR7]o fe) /we ‘| gabeagi ta‘ nani/ 
‘Why are you leaving so suddenly?’ 


Three stress groups 


st} = 4] /ha'na ‘du:l ‘se:d/ ‘one, two, three’ 
ot. 0 


si te] apt} /o'nilin na‘li ‘cubkuna/ ‘It is cold today.’ 


' Hyun-Bok Lee, ‘A Study of Korean Intonation’, 1964, 3.10. For further details concerning 
the stress group and various related problems see also 3.10.1-6, pp. 61-80. 
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2 AAO] rhs} Hof ste} /gi'yanyeni ‘kinnaya dola‘ wadia/ 
‘He came back as soon as that war ended.’ 


In the above examples of two and three stress groups a space is used to 
indicate the boundary between two successive stress groups. 


2.6.1. Stress Group and Word 


The phonological unit ‘Stress Group’ and the grammatical unit ‘Word’ 
(cf. 3.1) do not always correspond. A stress group may include more than a 
word, which is usually the case, and it may consists of part of a word, e.g. 


(a) Stress group = Word 
chal ofA) 7 /'dasad ‘jasad ‘ilgob/ ‘five, six, seven’ 
o} <Lel] /‘a gi‘ le/ ‘Oh, is that so?’ 


(b) Stress group of more than a word 
of Alo] ©6947) ele} /a’cimSinmuni ja‘ giita/ 
‘The morning paper is here.’ 
re oi} Ske} /ig' wewasa/ ‘Why did you come again?’ 


(c) Stress group of part of a word 
=-2} /‘mol ‘la/ ‘You don’t know [this]?’ 
o}t}] /'a ‘ni/ ‘No, [not that]!’ 


2.6.2. Rules Governing the Number of Stress Groups and the Position 
of Stress 


It is clear by now that an utterance or a sentence consists of, or is analysed 
into, one or more stress group(s) in spoken Korean. But what is not known is 
how many stress groups a given sentence is to be analysed into and which 
syllable in a stress group is to be stressed. Rules can be formulated whereby 
one may predict the possible number of stress groups in a sentence and the 
position of the stress within a stress group. 


2.6.2.1. Number of Stress Groups in a Sentence 


There are several factors which determine the number of stress groups in a 
given sentence. 


2.6.2.1.1. Length of Sentence 


A long sentence including many words tends to be broken into more stress 
groups than a shorter one, e.g. 

Qe way} Sop shee) THitel get 

/o'nilin ‘nalgiga ‘yo:asa ha‘ nile gu‘ limi ‘a:bta/ 

‘As the weather is fine today, there is no cloud in the sky.’ 

ul] /*ne/ ‘Yes’ 
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2.6.2.1.2. Tempo of Speech 


The faster the tempo of speech the fewer stress groups there tend to be in a 
sentence, e.g. 


(a) Slow tempo (six stress groups) 
/o'nilin ‘nalSiga ‘yJozasa ha‘ nile gu’ limi ‘a:bta/ 


(b) Fast tempo (four stress groups) 
/o'nilin ‘nalSigajo:asa ha‘ nile gu’ limia:bia/ 


(c) Faster tempo (two stress groups) 
/onilin ‘nalSigajo:asa hanile gu‘ limia:bta/ 


2.6.2.1.3. Grammatical Factor 


(1) Particles (cf. 3.3.5) occur usually as part of a stress group except in a very 
slow and emphatic speech when they can form a separate stress group on their 
own, e.g. 

‘t4] 7} /* nalsiga/ ‘the weather’ 

3+] /ha‘ nile/ ‘in the sky’ 

Tr?! /gu'limi/ ‘the cloud’ 
cf. /‘nalsi ‘ga/ 


(11) The elements of a clause (cf. 6.2) such as ‘Subject’ ‘Predicate’, ‘Object’, 
‘ - re | ~ 
Adjunct’ etc., tend to form a separate stress group in slow speech, although 
they tend to lose the stress and become part of the preceding or following 
stress group. In particular, the end of a non-final adverbial clause nearly 
always indicates the stress group boundary, e.g. 
/o'nilin ‘nalSiga ‘jo:asa ha'nile gu’‘limi ‘a:bta/ 
A S P A S P 
nf.cl. 


The number of syllables found in a stress group pronounced at the normal 
tempo varies from one to five or six. 


2.6.2.2. Position of Stress within a Stress Group 


The factors determining the position of stress within a stress group are (i) 
Syllable structure (ii) Lexically long vowel; (iii) Attitude; and (iv) Emphasis. 
Factors (i) and (ii) are also important criteria for determining the stressed 
syllable of individual words. 


2.6.2.2.1. Syllable Structure as Determining Factor 


(i) Ifastress group has the syllable structure (C)V (C)V(C) CV(C) C... it is 
usually the second syllable which carries the stress unless the first 
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syllable has a lexically long vowel, in which case the first syllable 1s 
stressed, e.g. 
§-0} /u'a/ ‘elegance, grace’ 
o}+7] /a’ gi/ ‘baby’ 
¥-0} /mu'a/ ‘what’ 
o} yu} /a’ mani/ ‘mother’ 
&}c}7} /ha‘ daga/ ‘while doing’ 
‘%2}2] /do'layi/ ‘Chinese bellflower’ 
\-2]% /no'lelo/ ‘in song’ 
3) "2] <b /hi' manenal/ ‘the day of hope’ 
A) -8- cy bat. /sa’ uldehagkjo/ ‘Seoul University’ 
4} o]2} /ji' bala/ ‘Pick [it] up.’ 
7hal 2. /ga’ gesso/ ‘Will you go?’ 
but 
Ae} /'sa:lam/ ‘man, person’ 
©] /'i:doljan/ ‘Mr/Master Lee’ 
u3k*& /'bo:gwanso/ ‘depository’ 
(ii) Ifastress group has the structure (C)VC CV(C) CV(C) C... it is the first 
syllable which is stressed irrespective of the lexical vowel quantity of the 
first syllable, e.g. 
ar} 1 (ey ‘to be small’ 
| /' yagta/ ‘to write down 
ee /‘ja:ymo/ ‘foster mother’ 
aed janmo/ ‘sheep’s fleece’ 
aatatet /' jangugsa:lam/ ‘Englishman’ 
oa] tte] /* amnygebuta/ ‘Since when?’ 
wW<1}c} /' magsimnida/ ‘[He] is eating.’ 
cf. /ma‘ gasSimnida/ ‘[He] ate.’ 
The last two examples show clearly how the syllable structure determines the 
position of the stress. 


2.6.2.2.2. Lexically Long Vowel 


This factor has already been discussed in relation to ‘Syllable Structure as 
Determining Factor’ (cf. preceding section). 


2.6.2.2.3. Attitude as Determining Factor 


The attitude! of a speaker, which is closely related to ‘Intonation’, may deter- 
mine the stress position within a stress group. For instance, the stress shi f ted 
to the last syllable of a stress group, especially of a last stress group In a 
sentence, indicates a warm and friendly attitude on the part of the speaker 
towards a listener. On the other hand, the stress may shift to the first syllable 
of a stress group to show a solemn authoritative attitude, e.g. 
o} al A] /a‘ Cesa/ ‘Why?’ — normal 

/ace’ sa/ ‘Why?’ — friendly 

/* acesa/ ‘Why?’ — authoritative 
' See Hyun-Bok Lee, ‘A Study of Korean Intonation’, 1964, 3.10.3.3. 
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The forward shifting of the stress from the second syllable to the first in the 
words of (C)V CV(C) C... structure seems to be not infrequent when they 
occur in isolation or in citation, e.g. /’ moya/ ‘cap’ (cf. 2.5(a)). Notice that 
/mo’Jja/ is more frequent than /’ moja/ even as a citation form. 


2.6.2.2.4. Emphasis as Determining Factor 


This factor is concerned with a long stress group, i-e., one consisting of many 
syllables, and accounts for the way in which the speaker places the stress on a 
word which he considers to be important within the stress group. For 
instance, in 9-==& We)7} SoH, Sse 7S] Be} /onilin’ nalsigajo:asa 
hanile gu‘limi a:bta/ ‘As the weather is fine today, there is no cloud in the 
sky’, /nalsi/ ‘weather’ and /gulim/ are chosen as the words to be emphasized 
and accordingly stressed. 


2.7. JUNCTURE 


A sequence of phonemes may have two different meanings depending on 

where one makes a short momentary break. For instance, the sequence 

/abajigabane/ translates ‘Father in the room’, when it is pronounced as 

/abajiga bane/ with a short break between /ga/ and /ba/, but it means ‘In the 

father’s briefcase’, if the same sequence is pronounced as /abaji gabane/ 

with a break between /ji/ and /ga/. Such a break or pause is called ‘Juncture.’ 
There are three types of juncture in Korean: 


(i) Plus juncture /+/ 
(ii) Tentative juncture /,/ 
(iii) Terminal juncture /./ 


The three junctures are established by the combined criteria of the phonetic 
features associated with the syllable immediately preceding and following the 
junctures and the physical pause. 

The plus juncture /+/, which may or may not be accompanied by a short 
momentary pause, is realized as a slight prolongation of the immediately 
preceding syllable. For example in /abajiga + bane/ ‘Father [is] in the room’, 
the syllable /ga/ is prolonged a little and the phoneme /b/ after the plus 
juncture is realized as a voiceless plosive sound [b] or [p‘]. On the other hand, 
in /abaji + gabane/ ‘in Father’s briefcase’ it is the syllable /ji/ which is 
prolonged and the /g/ after the plus juncture is realized as a voiceless sound 
[2] or [k‘] whereas the /b/ in /gabane/ is now fully voiced [b]. Perhaps it is 
worth mentioning in passing that the pre-junctural open syllable is the place 
Where a lexically short vowel is realized as an unstressed long or half-long 
vowel (cf. 2.3.1.9). Thus /a* bayi/ and /a' bajiga/ are phonetically realized as 
[a bazyi:] and [a’ ba:jiga:] respectively. 

The tentative juncture /,/, which is usually accompanied by a pause longer 
than that of the plus juncture, is realized as a prolongation of the immedi- 
ately preceding syllable on a rising or falling pitch, whereas the pitch contour 
associated with the syllable preceding the plus juncture is usually level, e.g. 
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a2 0} 3] 24 /kina, balja/ ‘Cut and throw it away.’ 
*  /kina + balja/ ‘Cut it off’ 
/ganna, bwajo/ ‘See if he’s gone.’ 


BOT SI 8. /eanna + bwajo/ or /gannabwajo/ ‘I think he’s gone.’ 


The terminal juncture /./ is always accompanied by a pause, usually, but 
not necessarily, longer than that of the tentative juncture, and the rising or 
falling pitch contour associated with the syllable immediately preceding the 
terminal juncture is more extensive than in the case of other junctures. The 
terminal juncture occurs at the end of a sentence (cf. 7.1), and the plus and 
tentative junctures occur usually within a sentence, marking structures 
smaller than a sentence, i.e., clause, phrase or word. The contrasts of the plus, 
tentative, terminal junctures and junctureless transition are illustrated below: 


l(a) @370}] 0 ALE ¥Y 

/o' nilacim, ‘sinmunbwanni./ 

‘Did you read a newspaper this morning?’ 
(b) 2 opal Alar Bru] 

/o' nil (+) acimsinmun, * bwanni./ 

‘Did/have you read this morning’s paper?/’ 
(c) 2S of@Ale eu 

/o' nil, a’ cimSinmun +/, ‘bwanni./ 

‘Have you read a morning paper today?’ 
(d) 2 4 [6414 

/o' nil, a’ cim, *sinmunbwanni./ 

‘Did you read a paper today, in the morning.’ 


2(a) “l7t 7} Ac} 
/nega‘ gaja( + )") dwenda./ ‘You must go.’ 


(b) uj7t 7Fok Let 


/nega’ gaja, ‘dwenda./ ‘It will work [only] when/if you go/[are there].’ 


3(a) 4} v5r o} alc} 
/babil +/, ‘magko + ‘idkedia./ ‘{He] may be having his meal [now].’ 
(bye War dae 


/babil +/, ‘magko, ‘idkedia./ | | 
‘THe] may be staying [there] after having his meal. 


The plus juncture often serves to distinguish a phrase from a compound 


word which does not include a juncture, e.g. 
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2] /bo' lisal/ ‘barley (grains)’ — compound word 
Be] *%/bo'li + Sal/ ‘barley and rice’ — phrase 
4-2} /*sankil/ ‘mountain path’ — compound word 
Ak 21 /"san + gil/ ‘mountain and path’ — phrase 


It is to be noted that the plus juncture and tentative juncture are not always 
contrastive or distinctive, the occurrence of one or the other depending on the 
tempo of speech or individual speech habit. The same is true of the contrast 
between the plus juncture and junctureless transition. For example, in the 
following sentences 

war «et alc} /'magko + ‘idkedia./ 
‘[He] may be having his meal [now].’ 
wast Qhalct /'magko, ‘idkedta./ 
‘[He] may be staying [there] after having his meal.’ 
the plus and tentative juncture are distinctive, but they are not in the follow- 
ing examples: 
We = =4at /ba' bil +/, ‘magko./ ‘after eating’ 
ube e+ 744) /* ba:bowa +/, ‘gazyi/ ‘a fool and a beggar’ 


Similarly, the plus juncture and a junctureless transition are distinctive in the 
Be] # /bo'li + ‘Sal/ ‘barley and rice’ 
W@]%/bo'lisal/ ‘barley (grains)’ 
but they are not in 
wo] Mey /ki'na + ba‘ lja/ ‘Cut it off 
t 9] ey /ki' nabalja/ ‘Cut it off.’ 
Note that the juncture and the stress group boundary coincide, i.e., every 
stress group is followed by a juncture, whether plus, tentative or terminal. 
Thus é6}t} “=/ha'na ‘dul/ ‘one, two’ may be juncturally realized as 
/ha'na + ‘dul./ 
S}t} = /ha'na, ‘dul./ 
/ha’na. ‘dul./ 
From now on, the plus juncture /+/ will be marked by the space given 
between two consecutive stress groups, and the terminal juncture occurring at 


the end of a sentence and followed by the oblique will not be marked, to 
simplify the notation. 


2.8. INTONATION 


The intonation system employed in this work is the one set up by the author 
elsewhere! for purposes not directly related to grammatical or syntactic 


' See Hyun-Bok Lee, ‘A Study of Korean Intonation’, 1964. 
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description. That is to say, the following seventeen intonation tunes were 
originally abstracted on the basis of the contrastive attitudinal meanings 
which they carry. 


Falling Tunes 
1. Low Fall /. ne/ ‘Yes’ 
2. High Fall /“ne/ ‘Yes’ 
3. Full Fall / \ne/ ‘Yes’ 


Rising Tunes 
4. Low Rise /.ne/ 
5. High Rise /’ne/ 
6. Full Rise //ne/ 


Falling-Rising Tunes 


7. Low Fall-Rise /-ne/ 
8. High Fall-Rise /~ne/ 


Rising-Falling Tunes 


9. Low Rise-Fall /~ne/ 
10. High Rise-Fall /“ne/ 


Falling-Rising-Falling Tunes 


11. Low Fall-Rise-Fall /.. ne/ 
12. High Fall-Rise-Fall /~ ne/ 


Rising-Falling-Rising Tunes 
13. Low Rise-Fall-Rise /..ne/ 
14. High Rise-Fall-Rise /~ ne/ 


Level Tunes 


15. Low Level Tune /-ne/ 
16. Mid Level Tune /-ne/ 
17. High Level Tune / ne/ 


Every tune may be realized on one or more syllables, and the syllable at 
which a tune begins, i.e., the one before which the tonetic mark is placed, is 
strongly stressed. That is to say, an intonational tune is realized over a stress 
group, and consequently, there are as many intonational tunes as there are 
stress groups in a sentence. 

In the following diagrammatic representations of intonational tunes, two 
parallel lines indicate the upper and lower limit of the normal voice range: = 
stands for the pitch of a stressed syllable and — that of an unstressed syllable. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


(/1) 
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3H oH] 2 

/ .we/ ‘Why?’ /.wejo/ ‘Why?’ 

WEAYA) 2. 

/.gasibSijo/ ‘Please go!’ 

7} we] 7} 

/'ga/ ‘Go?’ /‘palliga/ ‘Go quickly?’ 

3} ss} 67k 

/we/ ‘Why?’ / wegajo/ ‘Why are you going?’ 
9} A] 7}U] 

/™’we/ ‘Why?’ /~manyjagani/ ‘Are you going first?’ 
eye 


/-gilejo/ ‘Is that so!’ 


tor 4h 79 
/nala’gamnika/ ‘Is it flying away?’ 


a AAO] #144} So; Sr} 
/ginin-ja:ngeni .kinnaya, dola, wadia/ 


— - = o- — =o 


‘(He] returned as soon as the war ended.’ 
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2.9. INTONEMES 


In relating intonation to grammar it has been found that not every one of the 
17 intonational tunes is grammatically distinctive. In fact, for the type of 
syntactic description made in this book, only four kinds of intonational 
contrast are found to be syntactically relevant. Accordingly, the 17 intona- 
tional tunes set up according to the attitudinal functions are here reclassified 
into the four syntactically relevant classes, each having a distinct function as 
the phonological exponent of syntactic categories and relations. The four 
intonation classes, termed ‘Intonemes’ to stress the grammatical or syntacti- 
cal, rather than attitudinal, function(s), and their membership are as follows: 


(i) Intoneme LF (Low Fall): 
(a) Low Fall, (b) Low Rise-Fall, (c) Low Fall-Rise-Fall 


(ii) Intoneme HF (High Fall): 


(a) High Fall, (b) Full Fall, 
(c) High Rise-Fall, (d@) High Fall-Rise-Fall 


(iii) Intoneme R (Rise): 


(a) Low Rise, (b) High Rise, (¢c) Full Rise 
(d) Low Fall-Rise, (e) High Fall-Rise, 
(f) Low Rise-Fall-Rise, (g) High Rise-Fall-Rise 


(iv) Intoneme L (Level): 
(a) Low Level, (b) High Level, (c) Mid Level 


Syntactical contrasts exhibited by intonemes may be exemplified as 
follows: 


(a) Intoneme LF 

7+} 7+ /nuga.ga/ ‘Someone is going.’ 
(b) Intoneme HF 

7+} 7} /nuga’ ga/ ‘Who is going?’ 
(c) Intoneme R 

4-7} 7} /nuga'ga/ ‘Is anyone going?’ 
(d@) Intoneme L + Intoneme LF 

mar 9}c} ~magko .idta/ ‘[He] is eating.’ 
(ec) Intoneme LF + Intoneme LF 

war eit} /.magko -idta/ 

‘(He] is [in the room] after meal (after having eaten].’ 
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2.10. TRANSCRIPTION 


Except in certain contexts where a morphemic transcription is used to show 
the internal structure of grammatical forms more clearly, the transcription 
system employed in this book is a phonemic one whereas the Korean orthog- 
raphy is in principle morphemic or morphophonemic in that every mor- 
pheme or word is uniformly represented by its base form wherever it occurs. 
For instance the Korean words for ‘light’ and ‘comb’ are both pronounced the 
same, i.e., /bid/ when they occur in isolation or are followed by a word that 
begins with a consonant; but they are spelt differently in the Korean orthog- 
raphy, i.e., 4! ‘light’;4! ‘comb’. 

Now the reason why the above two words are spelt differently in the Korean 
writing system even though they are pronounced the same in some contexts Is 
because they are in fact pronounced differently in some other contexts, 1.e., 
when they are followed by a particle that begins with a vowel. For instance, 
before the subject particle /i/, these words are phonemically represented as 
41] /bici/ ‘the light’; 4!°]/bisi/ ‘the comb’. 

It is therefore necessary to give some kind of rule whereby one can work 
out the phonemic transcription from the Korean spelling. The rules given 
below are general and if we apply one or more of them to the Korean orthog- 
raphy, or to the examples given in the Korean orthography, the resultant form 
will be a correct phonemic transcription, unless the particular example 
involves an irregular morphophonemic change. Such cases of irregular 
change cannot be covered by the general rules listed here, but must be dealt 
with individually as they occur. The most common type of irregular mor- 
phophonemic change is found in compound nouns, e.g. 


47} /nedka/ ‘bank of a stream’ 

</ne/ ‘stream’ + /ga/ ‘side, edge’ 
2-0} /odan/ ‘inside of clothes’ 

< /od/(< os) ‘clothes’ + /an/ ‘inside’ 


In the compound word /nedka/, we have an extra phoneme /d/, or the 
grapheme ‘s’ as it is known to Korean scholars, because the same phenome- 
non is indicated in Korean orthography by an additional ‘s’ letter called 
‘ALo] A]-2-’ /saisiod/. This additional /d/ is something that cannot be 
explained in terms of these general rules, whereas the change /g/ to /k/isa 
straightforward case. Similarly, the word /odan/ is not the form that one 
would expect in the light of the general rules, i.e., /osan/. 

To derive a phonemic transcription from the Korean spelling (or a mor- 
phemic transcription) one or more of the following rules must be applied. 
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. b/d/3/3/s > /p/, /i/, /k/, /e/, /8/ when immediately preceded by a plo- 
sive consonant, e.g. 


§]a1 ibgo > /ibko/ ‘to wear and’ 

“tt abda > /abia/ ‘to carry on the back’ 
4] & sag dal > /sa:gtal/ ‘three months’ 
2h agbo > /agpo/ ‘musical note’ 

7 7l| dobge > /dobke/ ‘Help [him].’ 

wal badyi > /badci/ ‘[I will] take [it].’ 
"14> midso > /mids0/ ‘{I] believe so.’ 


. b/d/g/j/s > /p/, /i/, /k/, /e/, /8/ when immediately preceded by a /I/- 
final word, and by a /I/-final morpheme in many Sino-Korean words, e.g. 
742 4 /galil bjag > /galilpjag/ ‘a wall to cover’ 

2 jal dal > /ja:lial/ ‘ten months’ 

4% % cal gon> /calkon/ ‘a ball to kick’ 

4b 4} sal sib > /saltib/ ‘a house to buy’ 

ALS} ol saclam > /olsa:lam/ ‘a person to come’ 

phe} baldal > /baltal/ ‘development’ 

42} gallag > /galcag/ ‘masterpiece’ 

a) 2 + silsu > /silSu/ ‘mistake’ 


f 
no 


. d/g/y/s > /i/, /k/, /</, /8/ when preceded by a verb stem ending in m/n 
or /b/Ip/It/lg/lm/bs/ny, e.g. 


4c} gamda > /gamia/ ‘to close’ 

‘}7]] namge > /namke/ ‘Stay behind.’ 

414} simya > /siméa/ ‘Let’s sow [seeds].’ 

All| sinse > /sinse/ ‘Let’s put on [shoes].’ 

att jalbda > /jalbta/ ‘thin’ (> /jalia/ cf. rule 8) 

ez At ilpya > /ilpca/ ‘Let’s recite’ (> /ibéa/ cf. rule 8) 

#t} haltda > /halta/ ‘to lick’ (cf. rule 7 and 2) 

v4] gilgyi > /gilgci/ ‘[Does he] scratch?’ (> /gigci/ cf. rule 6 and 1) 
aaz yalmso > /jalm$o/ ‘[You are] young.’ (> /jam$0/ by rule 7) 
wit a:bsda > /a:bia/ ‘to lack’ (< /a:bsta/ cf. rule 4) 

ttt anyda > /anta/ ‘to sit’ (< /anyta/ cf. rule 7) 


. p/bs > /b/ in the environment —C/#, e.g. 


tt gabs > /gab/ ‘price’ 
z)c} gipda > /gibda/ (> /gibta/ cf. rule 1) 


. t/s/8/j/c > /A/ in the environment —C/#, e.g. 


a1 gatgo > /gadgo/ ‘is the same and’ (> /gadko/ cf. rule 1) 
Wai] basge > /badge/ ‘Take off [shirt].’ (> /badke/ cf. rule 1) 


12. 


. k/k/gs/lg > /g/ in the environment 
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skal gasyi > /gadyi/ ‘[She] has gone.’ (> /gadéi/ cf. rule 1) 
metfehs majdalado > /maddalado/ ‘even if [it] stops’ 
= /madtalado/ cf. rule 1) 

Koc > /kod/ ‘flower’ 


—C/#, e.g. 
2 buak > /buag/ ‘kitchen’ 
stt} nakda > /nagda/ ‘to catch [fish]’ (> /nagta/ cf. rule 1) 
4a} sags > /sag/ ‘fee, wage’ 
* dalg > /dag/ ‘chicken’ 


. ln/It/ny > /m/, /\/, /n/ in the environment —C/#, e.g. 


a salm > /sam/ ‘life, living’ 
ath yalmda > /jamda/ ‘to be young’ (> /yamia/ cf. rule 3) 
ab haltgo > /halgo/ ‘to lick and’ (> /halko/ cf. rule 2) 
%7l] anjge > /ange/ ‘Sit down.’ (> /anke/ cf. rule 3) 


. [b/Ip > /\/ or /b/ in the environment — C/#, e.g. 


st Calbda > /ealda/ ‘short’ (> /calta/ cf. rule 2) 
ee tt ilpda > /ilda/ ‘to recite’ (> /ilia/ cf. rule 2) 
> /ibda/ (> /ibta/ cf.rule 1) 


. b/d/g > /m/, /n/, /y/ in the environment —m/n, e.g. 


"} St bab mas > /bammad/ ‘appetite’ (< /bammas/ cf. rule 5) 
414] gibne > /gimne/ ‘[She] is sewing.’ 

7iu} gacdna > /ga:nna/ ‘Are you walking?’ 

Say 4) Jangug nalsi > /janguynalsi/ ‘English weather’ 


. n> /I/ in the environment —/ or /—, eg. 


@] can li > /calli/ ‘a thousand leagues’ 
Lhe} jacl nala > /ja:llala/ ‘ten countries’ 
‘} gal nal > /gallal/ ‘day of departure’ 


me wh 


. d/t > /c/ inthe environment —hi/i; d > /y/ inthe environment —l, eg. 


%8|c} dadhida > /dacida/ ‘to be closed’ 
4°] gati > /gaci/ ‘together’ 
=o] gudi > /guyi/ ‘firmly’ 


Verb stem final (7/)h + g/d/y > /(n/Dk, (n/Dt, (n/c/, e.g. 
$ al soch- ‘to be good’ + -go > /jo:ko/ 

vic} manh- ‘to be many’ + -da > /ma:nta/ 

#64] olh- ‘to be correct’ + -ji > /olci/ 
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13. 


14. 
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Verb stem final /4 + n/s > /In/, /Is/, eg. 


Stu] alh- ‘to be ill’ + -ne > /alne/(> /alle/ cf. rule 10) 
ot 4 alh- ‘to be ill’ + -so > /also/ (> /also/ cf. rule 2) 


Verb stem final # + n/s > /dn/, /ds/, eg. . 
#1] Jo:h- ‘to be good’ + -ne > /jo:dne/ (> /jo:nne/ cf. rule 9) 
4:2. Jo:h- ‘to be good’ + -so > /jo:dso/ (> /jo:dso/ cf. rule 1) 


. a/t > /s/ when followed by /s/, e.g. 


ul 4 /midso/ ‘(1) believe so.’ > /misso/ (cf. rule 1) 
#4- /jo:dso/ (It) is good.’ > /jo:s$0/ (cf. rule 1) 


II 
WORD AND WORD CLASSES 


3.1. DEFINITION OF WORD 


Any form which exhibits the characteristics of (i) relative fixity of internal 
structure, (ii) freedom of positional mobility in larger structures, and (ili) 
independence, is a word. 


(i) Relative fixity of internal structure 


The internal make-up of words cannot be altered! or the components re- 
arranged, and in the case of words comprising more than one morpheme, the 
order of morphemes is also fixed. For instance, in the following examples, 
lt} 2th bisnaganda /binnaganda/ ‘[It] is going astray.’ 
< bis- ‘astray’ prfx. + naga- ‘to go out’ Vist. + -nda inflx.sfx. 
-a}4) pusgwasil /pudkwasil/ ‘unripe fruits’ 
< pus- ‘unripe’ prfx. + gwasil ‘fruit’ N. 
no internal alteration or re-arrangement is possible, except as already noted. 


Also, no intra-morphemic interruption by other forms or junctures is pOSssi- 
ble in normal speech. 


(ii) Freedom of positional mobility 


Words have the maximum freedom of positional mobility in syntactic struc- 
tures. The best example of this criterion is provided by verbs, which when 
appropriately inflected, may function in many different syntactic positions, 
e.g. 
V as sentence predicate 
2|=F¢]] %ft]c+} weguge gamnida ‘[He] is going abroad.’ 
Vv 
V as a non-final clause 
7A Se} gamysan jota ‘It is good if [you] go.’ 
V 
V as an adjectival clause 
7Ki= AARP oganin satlam ‘the one who is going’ 
Vv 
V as a nominal clause 
4to]  4}c} gamiswibta ‘Going is easy.’ 
V 


' Except for the change in the phonological shape which is due to morphophonemic alterations. 
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(iii) Independence 


All words may occur alone preceded and followed by the terminal juncture, 
i.e., aS a sentence, except adjectives and particles (cf. 3.3.3 and 3.3.5), which 
rarely occur alone, e.g. 

al jib ‘house’ N 

e14] anye ‘When?’ N 

zc} gilda ‘[It] is long.’ V 

2 o ‘Oh!’ Inter}. 

WAS) cancanhi ‘slowly’ Adv. 


3.1.1. Phonological Criterion for the Definition of Word 


Most words have a stress on one of the first two syllables when they occur as 
citation forms, i.e., in isolation, and have the potential of taking one when 
they occur in larger constructions, with the exception of particles (cf. 3.3.5) 
which usually occur weakly stressed or unstressed (2.6.2.1.3), e.g. 

a" ‘jayngu ‘research’ 

al- ‘cingu ‘friend’ 

A1-3- saul or /sa‘ul/ ‘Seoul’ 

7% gu jo ‘structure’ 

+-al tu’ yen ‘struggle’ 

z= 2} ja'donca ‘car’ 

4-2]7} 4+ +r} so liga*cam ‘jota ‘The sound is very good.’ 

zl=47} 9% = 1 ‘cinguga o'nin ‘nal ‘the day when a friend is 

coming’ 
ze a}4- 34 ofo] ya'doncalil’ bon ‘ai ‘the child who saw the car’ 


However, the phonological criterion of stress is not consistently applicable in 
the definition of word since some words may have more than one stress for 
emphasis and sometimes lose the stress altogether when occurring in longer 
stretches of speech. Therefore the stress is only supplementary to the gram- 
matical criteria given earlier. 


3.2. TYPES OF WORDS 
There are two types of word: simple and compound. 


3.2.1. Simple Word 


Every word which consists of a single free morpheme, with or without one or 
more bound morphemes, is a simple word. The morpheme may be defined as 
a minimal meaningful form which cannot be further analysed into smaller 
units. A free morpheme can occur on its own, whereas a bound morpheme 
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never occurs except as part of a free morpheme or with another bound mor- 
pheme, e.g. 


8H he ‘sun’ dal ‘moon’ 

UL} namu ‘tree’ ©] = jalim ‘summer’ 

Abe} pussalay ‘calf love’ < pus- ‘unripe’ prfx. + salan ‘love’ 
al 4} hebsal ‘new [crop] rice’ < heb ‘new’ + Sal ‘rice’ 

©] 444 isanyag ‘ideal’ < isan ‘ideal’ N + sag adj.deriv.sfx. 


3.2.2. Compound Word 


Every word which consists of more than one free morpheme and is uninter- 
rupted by a juncture at intermorphemic junctions is a compound word. One 
of the components of a compound word may comprise a bound morpheme. 
The majority of compound words are composed of two free morphemes and 
those comprising three or more are very rare, é.g. 
.} napalkod ‘morning-glory’ < napal ‘bugle’ + kod ‘flower’ 
*bYt salbab ‘rice food’ < Sal ‘rice’ + bab ‘rice [boiled] food’ 
4 24t hebsalbab ‘new rice food’ < heb- ‘new’ prfx. + Salbab 
AL e}-0} 2] yalamogayi ‘turtle-neck’ < jala ‘turtle’ + mog ‘neck’ 
+ -ayi diminutive sfx. 
o}-9- 41 2]25 jaukolipul Veronica kiusiana < jau ‘fox’ + koli ‘tail’ 
+ pul ‘plant, grass’ 
<= 410] donpali ‘money-making’ < don ‘money’ + bal ‘to earn’ 
+ -/nominalizing sfx. 


3.3. WORD CLASSES 


Six main classes of words are set up for the subsequent syntactic description 
on the basis of syntactic and/or morphological criteria. They are: 

1. Verb [V] 

2. Noun [N] 

3. Adjective [Adj.] 

4. Adverb [Adv.] 

5. Particle [Pcl.] 

6. Interjection [Interj.] 


Of the six word classes, only verbs are the inflected words and the rest are the 
uninflected words. 


3.3.1. Verb 


Every word which includes at least a stem and an inflectional ending 
(cf. 4.3.5) isa verb class word. Between a verb stem and an inflectional ending 
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may be found one or more stem-extending suffixes representing such gram- 
matical categories as ‘voice’, ‘honorific’, ‘tense’ and ‘humble’ (cf. 4.3). The 
majority of verbs, when appropriately inflected, may occur alone as a major 
type sentence (cf. 7.2), but verb stems alone are bound forms and can never 
occur without an inflectional ending, e.g. 


, 


-2.c} onda ‘[He] is coming. 
+ -da inflx.end. 

4+9}L) kakanni ‘[Did] [you] cut [it]?” < kak- ‘to cut’ Vist. 
+ -a§- tense + -n/ inflx.end. 

yA] 9}-2-t] c} bosiasimmnida ‘[She] has seen [it].’. < bo- ‘to see’ V.st. 
+ -si- honorific + -as- tense + -ibnida inflx.end. 

ub © 2-1) 1 balgiomnika ‘ts [it] bright?’ < balg- ‘to be bright’ V.st. 
+ -io- ‘humble’ + -bnika infix.end. 


< o- ‘to come’ V.st. + -1 tense 


3.3.2. Noun 


Every word which may occur (@) before the copula verb /- ‘to be’ (cf. 3.4.1.1.1), 
(b) before a particle (cf. 3.3.5), (c) before another noun, (d@) after an adjective 
(cf. 3.3.3), is a noun class word. Any noun except non-independent nouns 
(cf. 3.4.2.2) may occur alone as a minor sentence (cf. 7.1] and 7.4), e.g. 


(a) AFebo]c} salam ida ‘{He] is a man.’ 

3-59] 9-2 ul vb nugu iaSimnika ‘Who was it?’ 
(b) 4}t+= badalo ‘to the sea’ 

ALR-2] Xe yaju iinole ‘asong of freedom’ 


(c) Bae] 4+ felebi banson ‘television broadcast’ 


(d) & AjAt on sesayn ‘the whole world’ 


3.3.3. Adjective 


Every word which exclusively precedes a noun or another adjective is an 
adjective class word. The adjective class words do not normally occur alone 
and constitute a very small class, e.g. 


(a) A} 4 seca ‘anew car’ 
©] A)zlisigan ‘this time/hour’ 
= 4 ani gad ‘Which one?’ 
(b) o]s. ay & anise od ‘Which new clothes?’ 


A” 


$k & Yat hanhacn moja ‘an old cap’ 
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3.3.4. Adverb 


Every word which may occur (a) before a verb or another adverb as a 
modifier, (b) before a particle, and (c) before a terminal juncture as a sen- 
tence, is an adverb class word, e.g. 


(a) 4 zkc} yal ganda ‘[He] is going well.’ 
44 Sr} cam ysota ‘{It] is very good.’ 
oh 4b etch ayu Jalhanda_ ‘[|He] is doing very well.’ 


(b) UA 4) ec} namudo bisada  ‘[It] is far too expensive.’ 
Mel ekzkc} wallininanganda  ‘(He] is not going far.’ 


(c) “e] palli ‘Quickly.’ 
4+ salsal ‘Gently.’ 


3.3.5. Particle 


Every word which occurs (@) after a noun, (b) after an adverb, (c) after a verb, 
(d) after a clause or a sentence, is a particle class word. A particle never occurs 
on its own but always with one of the words mentioned above. Particles form 
a small closed class, e.g. 


(a) Ako) 4c} sani nobia ‘The mountain is high.’ 
/ — subject marker 
s+ 4ekc} tokilil sabadia {1} caught a rabbit.’ 
fi] — object marker 


(b) AZ Se} allindo handa ‘[She] is doing [it] so quickly.’ 
do — emphasis 


(c) ale eee} gamyinin anta ‘[It] is not black [although it may be big].’ 
nin contrast 


(d) Sepals] 2-9} aldasipi nijadne ‘As you know, | am late.’ 
sipi conj.pel. 


(e) 7-4] =e} gase gilja ‘Let’s go,’ 
gilja sentence pel. 
3.3.6. Interjection 


Every word which may occur (a) by itself preceded and followed by a terminal 
juncture and (5) syntactically independent of other elements in a sentence, is 
an interjection word class, e.g. 


(aq) 2.0 ‘Oh?! 
22) olci ‘Splendid!’ 
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(b) ofo]=e 47] Se} aigu, yagi onda ‘Oh dear, there [he] comes!’ 
14] 7A] & 4% anye gasejo cam ‘When are you going, by the way?’ 


3.4. SUB-CLASSES OF WORD CLASSES 


The word classes set up in 3.3 are further divided into sub-classes by further 
syntactic and morphological criteria. 


3.4.1. Sub-classes of Verbs 


Three different sub-classifications are required of verb-class words since the 
sub-classes yielded by one type of classification are more relevant and con- 
ducive to a simpler statement of certain grammatical relations than those 
yielded by another type of classification. Sub-classes yielded by each of the 
three different classifications are the results of cross-classifications and not 
further sub-classifications. 


3.4.1.1. Processive and Descriptive Verbs 


Verbs are either processive or descriptive depending on the following mor- 
phological characteristics: the processive verbs may be inflected for the im- 
perative and propositive moods (cf. 7.3.2.3-4) and suffixed by -n--nin- pre- 
sent tense sfx. (cf. 4.3.3.1.1.1.2), whereas the descriptive verbs are inflected for 
neither mood and cannot be suffixed by the present tense suffix. 


Processive Verb 


3 bo- ‘to see’ == Ju- ‘to give’ 
14] danyji-‘to throw’ = #=_nol- ‘to play’ 
+] swi- ‘to rest’ e% an- (< any-) ‘to sit’ 
etc. 
Examples 


3} 2c} hanilil bonda ‘[He] is looking at the sky.’ < bo- ‘to see’ 
+ -n- pres.t.sfx. + -da@ inflx.end. 

oo] 7} gtr} aiga anninda ‘The child is sitting down.’ < anj- ‘to sit’ 
+ -nin- pres.t.sfx. + -da. 


Descriptive Verbs 


4] yalm- ‘to be young’ ~— YF: balg- ‘to be bright’ 
=1 ki- ‘to be big’ = jo- (< joh-) ‘to be good’ 
2) gil- ‘to be long’ 4} ca- ‘to be cold’ 


etc. 
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Lie # tt ginin yamia ‘[She] is young.’ < jalm- ‘to be young’ + -da 
2°] Abt nali cada ‘It is cold’ (lit. ‘The weather is cold’). < ca- ‘to 
be cold’ + da. 


3.4.1.1.1. Copula Verb 


The copula verb is a descriptive verb which is always found preceded by a 
noun or a nominal phrase (cf. 5.1). There is only one copula verb: ©] i- ‘to be’ 
e.g. 


5-0] c} dol ida ‘[This] is a stone.’ 


3.4,1.1.2. There are a few verbs which behave as both processive and descrip- 
tive verbs: 


wt bale- (a) as V.p. ‘to dawn, become bright’ 
(b) as V.d. ‘to be bright’ 

= niy- (a) as V.p. ‘to become late’ 
(b) as V.d. ‘to be late’ 

=1 ki- (a) as V.p. ‘to grow’ 
(b) as V.d. ‘to be big’ 

SI) ig (a) as V.p. ‘to stay’ 


(b) as V.d. ‘to be, to exist’ 
Al A] gesi- (a) as V.p. ‘to stay’ 
(Db) as V.d. ‘to be, to exist’ 
(gesi- is the the honorific counterpart of i§-) 


These verbs, as shown above, express two different, though related, mean- 
ings according to whether they are used as processive or descriptive verbs, e.g. 
te] uch nali bagia ‘The day is bright.’ < balg- V.d. + -da 
0] vhect nali bayninda ‘The day is dawning.’ < balg- V.p. 
+ -nin- pres.t.sfx. + -da 


3.4.1.2. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


As an alternative classification,! verbs are divided into transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs depending on whether or not they have the potential of taking an 
object (cf. 6.2.3). All transitive verbs may take an object but no intransitive 
verb can take one. The transitive/intransitive distinction of verbs is paralleled 
to a large extent by the distinction of passivity/non-passivity between them: 
transitive verbs lend themselves to passive voice formation but it is not possi- 
ble with intransitive verbs. 


1 ‘ f ¥ * 7 ; ~ > vets) ' 7 ‘ - 
Cf. 3.4.1.4 for correlations between alternative sub-classifications of verbs. 
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Transitive Verbs 
4 mag-‘toeat’, "2 mil- ‘to push’ 
*-= nuli-‘to press’, F-= buli- ‘to call’ 
tt dad-‘to shut’, +} pal- ‘to sell’ 
etc. 


Examples 
mS FL) 7agil manni ‘Are you eating cake?’ 
< mag- ‘to eat’ + -ni infix.end. 
mo) 4 d]c] fagi makini ‘Is cake being eaten?’ 
< mag- ‘to eat’ + -/i- passive voice sfx. + -ni 


Intransitive Verbs 
e} any- ‘to sit’, 4] SA- ‘to stand’ 
+] swi- ‘to rest’, % nop- ‘to be high’ 
319! hajah- ‘to be white’ 
etc. 


Examples 
2|Ahol SS th jiyae anninda ‘[He] is sitting on a chair.’ 
< anj- ‘to sit? + -nin- pres. t.sfx. + -da 
eto] +er} andaginobia ‘The hill is high.’ < nop- ‘to be high’ + -da 


3.4.1.3. Full Verbs and Auxiliary Verbs 


As a second alternative classification, verbs are subdivided into ‘Full’ and 
‘Auxiliary’ verbs, depending on whether or not they can occur alone as a sen- 
tence (cf. 7.2). A full verb can occur by itself as a sentence but an auxiliary 
verb can not so occur unless it is preceded by a full verb or some other ele- 
ment. Both full and auxiliary verbs may be further subdivided into 
‘Honorific’ and ‘Plain’ verbs. Honorific verbs are those which express, in 
addition to the lexical meanings, the speaker’s respect to the subject (cf. 
6.2.2). Verbs other than the honorific verbs are plain verbs. 


3.4.1.3.1. Full Verbs 


3.4.1.3.1.1. Honorific Full Verbs 


There are only a few honorific full verbs and they are all paired by the cor- 
responding plain verbs. 


Honorific Verbs Plain Verbs 
4-4] sabsusi- ‘to eat’  MAg- 
=-4-A4] yumusi- ‘to sleep’ Ab ya- 


Al A] gesi-‘to be, to exist’ —-&._ is- 
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Examples 


oh) 7} 4h-p 4lch abayiga sabsusinda ‘My father is dining.’ 
678°) wee} donseni manninda ‘My brother is eating.’ 
o]-o] ALAlL] ac/ini gesini ‘Is there an adult?’ 

ofo] 7+ =9}1] aiga inni ‘Is there a child?’ 


3.4.1.3.1.2. Plain Full Verbs 


All plain verbs can be suffixed by the honorific suffix -si-isi- (cf. 4.3.2) to 
express the same kind of respect to the subject of a sentence as is shown by 
honorific verbs, but an honorific-suffixed plain verb is usually avoided if a 
corresponding honorific verb is available. Examples of plain full verbs are: 


3} i/g- ‘to read’ 4 jal- ‘to open’ 
4 yacg-‘to be small’ — 8 jat- ‘to be shallow’ 
4 So- ‘to shoot’ 2] Dali- ‘to throw’ 
etc. 
Examiples 


ae] AS Heth sonjani cegil ipninda ‘A boy is reading a book.’ 
< i/lg- ‘to read’ V.pl. + -nin- pres.t.sfx. + -da infix.end. 
Avo] MS Yo Alc sanseni cegil ilgisinda 


‘A teacher Is reading a book.’ 
< i/g- ‘to read’ + -isi- hon.sfx. + -n- pres.t.sfx. + -da 


3.4.1.3.2. Auxiliary Verbs 


There are four types of auxiliary verbs: (i) ‘Auxiliary Verbs’, (ii) ‘Post-nom- 
inal Auxiliary Verbs’, (iii) ‘Post-adjectival Auxiliary Verbs’ and (iv) ‘Sentence 
Auxiliary Verbs’. ‘Auxiliary verbs’ are those that occur after a verb inflected in 
a concatenating form (cf. 4.3.5.3). ‘Post-nominal auxiliary verbs’ occur only 
after a nominal phrase (cf. 5.1), ‘Post-adjectival auxiliary verbs’ only after an 
adjectival clause (cf. 6.4.3), and ‘Sentence auxiliary verbs’ only after a final 
clause (cf. 6.1 and 6.3). 


3.4.1.3.2.1. Auxiliary Verbs 


The following is a list of the twenty one most common auxiliary verbs given 
under three different headings: those listed under (i) are processive, those 
under (11) descriptive, and those under (iii) both processive and descriptive 
verbs. 


(i) Processive Auxiliary Verbs 


1. 4 bo- ‘to try [doing]’ 
2. + yu- ‘to do something as a favour’ 
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. ©2] dili- the honorific counterpart of ju- 
_t de- repetition 
_ 4 gah- repetition, continuation 
_ 82] bali- ‘[to do something] completely or thoroughly’ 
. | si- (a) passive voice formative when preceded by a V.tr. 
(b) unintentional, when preceded by a V.intr. 
(c) processive verb formative with the meaning ‘progression or to 
become’ when preceded by a V.d. 
8. =| dwe- (a) unintentional when preceded by a V.p. 
(b) processive verb formative with the meaning ‘to become’ when 
preceded by a V.d. 
9. 7} ga- (a) progression [toward a goal] from present to future or away 
from the speaker 
(b) near-completion 
10. 2 o- progression [toward a goal] from past to present or toward the 
speaker 
11. “= noh- completion, retention 
12. t} na- progression, completion, V.intr. 
13. Ul ne- progression, completion, V.tr. 
14. “= du- retention, preservation 
15. 5} ha- (a) causative voice formative when preceded by a V.p. 
(b) causative voice and processive verb formative when preceded 
by a V.d. 
16. YS mandil- the same as ha- 


SA & WwW 


(ii) Descriptive Auxiliary Verbs 


17. 2 is- (a) retention 
(b) progressive tense formative when preceded by a V.p. 
18. 4) sip- ‘to want to, to wish to’ 


(iii) Processive and Descriptive Verbs 


19, o}.] 3} aniha- negation 
20. £6} mosha- negation, ‘[to be unable to]’ 
21. %t mal- negation in imperative and propositive sentences 


Examples 
Xo]7} lo} lc} yoniga ciya sinda ‘[A sheet of] paper is torn.’ 
V.tr. V.aux. 
Cij- ‘to tear’, si- passive voice formative 
4-2 vbalat te} sulil masigo idia ‘(He] is drinking wine.’ 
V.tr. = V.aux. 
masi- ‘to drink’, i8s- (> /id-/) progressive tense 
formative 
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Ui 7A] ete} nanin gayi motanda ‘You cannot go.’ 
V.intr. Viaux. 
ga- ‘to go’, mosha- (> /mota-/) negation 


Further details concerning the syntactic functions of auxiliary verbs and 
examples will be found in the discussion of ‘Verbal Phrases’ (cf. 5.2). 


3.4,1.3.2.1.1. Auxiliary Verbs and Full Verbs Identical in Form 


Some auxiliary verbs are identical in form to full verbs, but they are different 
in distribution and meaning, e.g. 


4] yi- (a) ‘to wither or fall’ as full verb 
(b) passive voice formative as auxiliary verb 
 bo- (a) ‘to see’ as full verb 
(b) ‘to try [doing]’ as auxiliary verb 
42] bali- (a) ‘to throw’ as full verb 
(b) ‘[doing something] completely’ as auxiliary verb 
“¢ noh- (a) ‘to place or put down’ as full verb 
(b) retention as auxiliary verb 
7} ga- (a) ‘to go’ as full verb 
(b) progression as auxiliary verb 


Examples 
3°] ltt koci sinda ‘The flower is falling.’ 
V 
4|7} oe} 4lc} swega kaka sinda ‘The iron is broken.’ 


V V.aux. 
<  kak- ‘to break’ + ji- pasv. ve.fmtv. 


4 kobe} cegil boala ‘Look at the book.’ 
V 
NS 3°} obe} cegililga boala ‘Try reading the book.’ 


V V.aux. 
< ilg- ‘to read’ + bo- ‘to try doing.’ 
3.4.1.3.2.2. Post-nominal Auxiliary Verbs 


The most common post-nominal auxiliary verbs are: 


(i) 4}38} yégha- ‘is likely to, is worth [doing]’, V.d.aux. 


This verb is always preceded by a nominal clause formed with the suffix 
-m/-im whose predicate is processive. The modifying particle (3.4.5.9), 
-nin/in, man or do may intervene between sig and ha of sigha-, e.g. 


Hr 41() she} magim jig(dojhada ‘[It] is worth eating (too).’ 
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(ii) Aa- ‘admission or recognition’ of the action or event represented by the 
predicate in the preceding nominal clause. V.d.aux. 


This verb is always preceded by a nominal clause formed with the suffix -gi, 
and the modifying particle in, man or do occurs obligatorily before ha-. ha- 
verb behaves as a processive or descriptive auxiliary verb according as to 
whether the predicate of the preceding nominal clause is processive or 
descriptive type, e.g. 

27| kc} ogido handa ‘*[He] does come too, [I] admit].’ 
o- V.p. 

3|7|%= She} Atiginin hada ‘[It] is white, [I] admit].’ 
hii- V.d. 

The a- verb in the examples above can be replaced by the same verb as 
occurs in the nominal clause. Thus the example sentences may be rewritten as 

QA Lr} S|7|> 3) th 
ogido onda and hiiginin hiida 


3.4.1.3.2.3. Post-adjectival Auxiliary Verbs 

The common post-adjectival auxiliary verbs, all of which may include the 
modifying particle (njin, man, do within the stem, are as follows: 

(i) 3:6} disha- ‘to seem or appear’ V.d.aux. 


This occurs only after an adjectival clause formed with -n/-in, -//-i/, or -nin 
if the predicate is processive, ¢.g. 
z42=8}c} gan dishada ‘[It] seems that [he] has gone.’ 
w= sc} gal dishada ‘[\t] seems that [he] is going to leave.’ 
7}3= de} ganin dishada ‘[It] seems that [he] is going.’ 


(ii) bs} manha- ‘to be worth [doing]’ V.d.aux. 


This occurs only after an adjectival clause formed with the ending -//i/, 
e.g. 
ubetrych bol manhabnida ‘[Iit] is worth seeing.’ 


(iii) "33+ babha- ‘to be likely to’ V.d.aux. 


This occurs only after an adjectival clause formed with -//-i/, e.g. 


wu} 7} SH Shc} biga ol babhada ‘It looks like raining.’ 
(iv) %8} janha- ‘pretending to’ V.p.aux. 
(v) 8d} / ald} cagha-/ceha- ‘pretending to’ V.p.aux. 


(vi) 8} banha- ‘nearly [did]’ V.p.aux. 
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The verbs janha- and cagha-/ceha- occur only after an adjectival clause 
formed with -nin and -n/in, and banha- only after the one formed -//i/, e.g. 


oO wt. 


TS BA] Mbe unin janfinjhayi mala ‘Don't pretend to cry.’ 
Oo ay elc} apin cag(iVhesibnida ‘[l] pretended to be ill.’ 
cha ac} dacil ban(dojhesda ‘{I] was even nearly hurt.’ 


The modifying particle, nin/in, man, and do, can occur within the stem of 
the post-adjectival auxiliary verbs given above, and the object particle /i//i/ 
(cf. 3.4.5.2) can occur within the stem of the three verbs janha-,cagha-/ceha- 
and banha-. 

As an alternative analysis, all post-adjectival clause auxiliary verbs may be 
treated as phrases consisting of the non-independent nouns such as Jan, 
cag/ce, ban etc., on the one hand, and the verb /Aa- on the other. This alterna- 
live analysis will involve the setting up of such words as jan, cag/ce, ban, etc., 
as a separate sub-class of the noun. 


3.4.1.3.2.4. Sentence Auxiliary Verbs 


There are two sentence auxiliary verbs: 
(i) 4! sip- presumption, conjecture 
(ii) 4 bo- presumption, conjecture 


These auxiliary verbs occur only after a final interrogative clause formed 
with -ninga (4.3.5.1.3.2), -na (4.3.5.1.3.2) or -lkaZilka (4.3.5.1.3.2), and are 
very restricted in inflection. The most common inflectional endings with 
which the sentence auxiliary verbs occur are: -a/a (4.3.5.1.5.1), -da 
(4.3.5.1.4.1), -bnida (4.3.5.1.1.1) and -ji (cf. 4.3.5.1.5), eg. 


abLE wo} gasna boa /gannaboa/ ‘[He] is gone, I think.’ 
Kz 7+ HL] ce} usninga bobnida /unninga bomnida/ 

‘I think [they] are laughing.’ 
aeel7} Alc} janpilinga sipda /janpilinga sibia/ 

‘I suppose [it] is a pencil.’ 


Notice that the sentence auxiliary verbs sip- and bo- are identical in form to 
the auxiliary verbs sip- and bo- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.1). 
3.4.1.4. Correlations between Alternative Sub-classifications of Verbs 


Correlations between the sub-classes of verbs yielded by the first two clas- 
sifications (cf. 3.4.1.1-2) may be set out as follows: 


Transitive V 
Intransitive V 
Descriptive V ~———~ _Intransitive V 


(i) Processive VY ~~ 
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Or 


(ii) Transitive V ~————~ Processive V 
Processive V 


Intransitive VY <———> re 
Descriptive V 


All transitive verbs are processive, but intransitive verbs are either processive 
or descriptive, or conversely, processive verbs are either transitive or intransi- 
tive, but descriptive verbs are all intransitive. 


3.4.2. Sub-classes of Nouns 


Noun class words are first sub-divided into ‘Independent’ and ‘Non- 
Independent’ Nouns, each being further divided into smaller sub-classes. As 
an alternative classification, nouns are divided into ‘Animate’ and ‘Inani- 
mate’ nouns, and as a second alternative classification, they are divided into 
‘Honorific’ and ‘Plain’ nouns. 


3.4.2.1. Independent Nouns 


Every noun which may occur alone as a sentence is an independent noun. The 
majority of Korean nouns belong to this sub-class, e.g. 

ALE} sa:lam ‘man, person’, °}°) ai ‘child’ 

7H ge ‘dog’, 4} sib ‘house’ 

3} Aanil ‘sky’, mul ‘water’ 

7) 4} gica ‘train’, Ak# salan ‘love’ 

4 2} sengag ‘thought, idea’ 





etc, 


Among the independent nouns are distinguished the following further sub- 
classes: (i) Numerals, (ii) Pronouns, (111) Interrogative nouns, and (iv) Adver- 
bial nouns. 


3.4.2.1.1. Numerals 


Numerals are those independent nouns which (i) typically occur as an affirma- 
tive answer to a question such as ¥9}1] 7} mja.cimnika ‘How many [are 
they]?’ and (ii) may be immediately followed by a classifier (cf. 3.4.2.2.1). 

There are two sets of numerals in Korean: ‘Korean Numerals’ and ‘Sino- 
Korean Numerals’. For numbers from one hundred onward, only Sino- 
Korean numerals are now in use. 


3.4.2.1.1.1. Korean Cardinal Numerals 


SU} hana ‘one’ 24 jacl ‘ten’ 
v dul ‘two’ 7. simul ‘twenty’ 


Al ses ‘three’ 
Ul nes ‘four’ 
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A /AS salfhjin thirty’ 
Ube mahin ‘forty’ 





thal dasas ‘five’ 41 / 41 swihin/swin ‘fifty’ 
of 4t jasas ‘six’ ol] = jesun ‘sixty’ 
247 ilgob ‘seven’ 2 ilhin ‘seventy’ 
Yel jadalb eight? = 3 jadin ‘eighty’ 
/jadal/ 


o}- ahob ‘nine’ o}= ahin ‘ninety’ 


The numerals from eleven onward up to ninety nine are in the form of com- 

pound numerals, e.g. 
3 St} jal hana ‘eleven’ < Jal ‘ten’ + hana ‘one’ 

a = jal dul ‘twelve’ < Jacl ‘ten’? + dul ‘two’ 
“= tbl simul dasas ‘twenty five’ 

< simil ‘twenty’ + dasas ‘five’ 
A YS) jadin jadalb ‘eighty eight’ 

< jadin ‘eighty’ + jadalb ‘eight’ 
oe ob ahin ahob ‘ninety nine’ 

< ahin ‘ninety’ + ahob ‘nine’ 


3.4.2.1.1.2. Sino-Korean Cardinal Numerals 


2! il ‘one’ Sf pal ‘eight’ 

°] f ‘two’ +7 gu ‘nine’ 

4} sam ‘three’ Al sib ‘ten’ 

At sa ‘four’ "Y Deg ‘hundred’ 

2. 0 ‘five’ 41 can ‘thousand’ 

Se jug ‘six’ "Eman ‘ten thousand’ 


4] cil ‘seven’ ©? ag ‘one hundred million’ 


Sino-Korean numerals other than those given above are in the form of com- 
pound numerals, e.g. 


°] 4] i sib ‘twenty’ < i ‘two’ + sib ‘ten’ 

7 4}.sam sib ‘thirty’ < sam ‘three’ + sib ‘ten’ 

AFA] sa sib ‘fourty’ < sa ‘four’ + sib ‘ten’ 

4] 2. sib o ‘fifteen’ < sib‘ten’ + o ‘five’ 

©] 4].2. i sib o ‘twenty five’ < i sib ‘twenty’ + o ‘five’ 

£0 beg ‘five hundred’ < 0 ‘five’ + beg ‘hundred’ 

$5 2 Ay Ab jug beg cil sib sa ‘six hundred and seventy four’ < jug 
‘six’ + beg ‘hundred’ + cil ‘seven’ + sib ‘ten’ + sa ‘four’ 

2 AAA) Sb il can gu beg jug sib pal ‘1968’ 
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< i/‘one’ + can ‘thousand’ + gy ‘nine’ + beg ‘hundred’ + jug ‘six’ 
+ sib ‘ten’ + pal ‘eight’ 


3.4,.2.1.1.3. Korean and Sino-Korean Ordinal Numerals 


The Korean ordinal numerals are formed by adding the ordinalizing suffix -ce 
to the Korean cardinal numerals except ‘first’, which has the special ordinal 
form 4! 4 casce /cadce/, e.g. 

<= 4 du(ce ‘second’ ct} Al a dasasce ‘fifth’ 

All sesce ‘third’ of a] jacice ‘tenth’ 

Yl a] nesce ‘fourth’ 2-7 A simul duce ‘twenty second’ 


The Sino-Korean ordinal numerals are formed by adding the ordinalizing 
prefix ye- to the Sino-Korean cardinal numerals, e.g. 
ai] 2) jeil ‘first’ Al 4] 2. yesib o ‘fifteenth’ 
A] ©] yet ‘second’ Al] 24] yepal sib ‘eightieth 
A 4} yesib ‘tenth’ a] 214) 4} yecil sib sa ‘seventy fourth’ 


3.4.2.1.1.4. Distribution of Korean and Sino-Korean Numerals 


The Korean numerals collocate usually with the pure Korean nouns and the 
Sino-Korean numerals with the nouns of Chinese origin in nominal phrases, 
ez. 
t}4l Abel dasas salam ‘five people’ < dasas ‘five’ Korean num. 
+ sa‘lam ‘man’ Kor. N. 
& 910 in ‘five persons’ < o ‘five’ Sino-Kor. num. + i7 ‘person’ 
Sino-Kor. N. 
4+4] Al) sam sib se ‘thirty years of age’ < sam sib ‘thirty’ 
Sino-Kor. num. +. se ‘age’ Sino-Kor. N. 
43% 4} salhin sal ‘thirty years of age’ 
< salhin ‘thirty’ Kor.num. + sa/ ‘age’ Kor. N. 


3.4.2.1.2. Pronouns 


Independent nouns which cannot be preceded by a numeral or adjective 
(although an adjectival relational phrase (cf. 5.3.2) or an adjectival clause 
(cf. 6.4.3) may precede them), nor by a vocative particle (cf. 3.4.5.5), are 
pronouns. Pronouns fall into three categories of person depending on 
whether they refer to the speaker, the addressee or person(s)/thing(s) spoken 
about: (i) First person pronouns, (ii) Second person pronouns and (iii) Third 
person pronouns. The first and second person pronouns may be further dis- 
tinguished in respect of the degree of politeness between the speaker and the 
addressee, paralleling to a large extent the different speech styles marked by 
the verbal inflections (cf. 4.3.5.1). 
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(i) First Person Pronouns 
t+ / | na/ne! ST’ 4-21 (%) uli(dil)? ‘we’ — plain style 
Al / Al ga/je' ‘7’ Al 3\ (=) sahii(dil) ‘we’ — formal style 


(ii) Second Person Pronouns 


U/l na/ne} ‘you’ L] 3) (45) nahiifdil) ‘yow — low plain 
AU] jane ‘you’ Alu] (-S) yane/(dil) ‘you — high plain 
tl dansin ‘you’ ALS dansindil ‘yow — low formal 


(iii) Third Person Pronouns 


©] i ‘this’ ©] idil ‘these persons’ 
“1 gi ‘he, she’ 1 gidil ‘they’ 


(near the listener or out of sight) 
AS yadil ‘they’ 

(away from the speaker and the 

listener) 


The pronouns of, say, English are in fact very frequently expressed in 
Korean by nouns or noun phrases. Typical examples are the noun 2142 (2) 
sansen(nim) ‘teacher’ for ‘you’ (sometimes also ‘he/she’) and one of the deic- 
tic adjectives (cf. 3.4.3.2), i ‘this’, gi ‘that’ and ja ‘that’ and an appropriate 
noun. For the difference between gi and sa, see 3.4.3.2, e.g. 

©|42 7 bun ‘he, she or this person’ 

“132 gi bun 
Ala ya bun 
o]°o] ji ‘he, she or this person’ 
=L©] gii) ‘he, she or that person’ 
Alo] yal | ‘he she or that person’ 
o}\} 2} i namya ‘he, this man’ 
40] 2} ga jaya ‘she, that woman’ 
©|21 7 gas ‘this (thing)’ 
“14] gi gas ‘this (thing)’ 
a] 7] JA gas ‘that (thing)’ 


‘he, she or that person’ 


3.4.2.1.3. Interrogative Nouns 


Nouns whose meanings vary according to whether they occur in interrogative 
Or non-interrogative* sentences are interrogative nouns. In each of the fol- 


' The alternant form ne occurs before the subject particle ga (3.4.5.1), and na elsewhere. nealso 
occurs as a contraction of na + ii‘of me, my’, i being a particle. The same rule applies to sa/je.’ 
* -dil is a derivational suffix expressing ‘more than one’. 
* ne occurs only before the particle ga and wa elsewhere. 
: aici ali sentence’ is meant ‘declarative’ ‘imperative’ or ‘propositive’ sentence. (cf. 
.3.2) 
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lowing examples the first English meaning given is associated with the inter- 
rogative and the second with non-interrogative sentence. 


(a) *- /4e* nu/nueu' ‘who’ ‘someone’ 

(b) 4-9) mua(s) ‘what’ ‘something’ 
(c) %& miac ‘how many’ ‘a few, several’ 
(d) All anye ‘when’ ‘sometimes’ 
Examiples 


+7 ul nuga henni*Who did it?’ 

+7} ect nuga hedia ‘Someone did it.’ 

wi 7st 4k.) miadkelil sanni ‘How many did you buy?’ 
wy st Az] miadkelil sadci [1] bought several.’ 


3.4.2.1.4. Adverbial Nouns 


Nouns which can function as adverbs or as adjuncts (cf. 6.2.6) in the clause 
structure are adverbial nouns. They are mostly nouns of time and place. 


uj 2} neil ‘tomorrow’ 

=14] | giyake ‘the day before yesterday’ 
4] -&- caim ‘[at] first, for the first time’ 
7 7) gagi ‘there’ 


2.*= onil ‘today’ 

o] aj] aye ‘yesterday’ 

z| = jigim ‘now’ 

o}] 7] jAgi ‘here’ 

14] anje* etc. ‘when, sometime’ 
etc. 


Examples 


2-50] A) ‘teh onili sinadia ‘Today has passed.’ onil as subject (N). 
uz} 2 -= Zhe} nega onil ganda ‘| am going today.’ oni/ as adjunct. 


3.4.2.2. Non-Independent Nouns 


Nouns which are always preceded by an independent noun, an adjective or an 
adjectival phrase or clause are non-independent nouns. Non-independent 
nouns are further divided into (i) ‘Classifiers’ and (ii) ‘Post-Modifiers’. 


3.4.2.2.1. Classifier 


Non-independent nouns which typically follow a numeral or a numeral ad- | 
jective (cf. 3.4.3.1) are classifiers. Every classifier has reference, both syntacti- | 
cally and semantically, to a noun or a group of nouns, and when an indepen- | 
dent noun and a classifier co-occur, as in a nominal phrase specifying the 
quantity of the referent (thing) indicated by a noun, they must agree. For 


' nu occurs before the particle ga and nugu elsewhere. 
* The noun aye is a member of two different noun sub-classes: interrogative and adverbial 
noun. 
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instance, sali ‘[head(s) of] animal’ refers to animal and is therefore used only 
with nouns that represent animals. 


vbe] mali ‘[head(s) of] animal’ 

A} jay ‘[sheet(s) of] paper’ 

4 gwan — ‘[volume(s) of] book(s)’ 
1 gilu ‘[number of] trees’ 


tl] de ‘[a set of] machines’ 
4| ci ‘{inch] length’ 
Al sam ‘[sack of] grain’ 
i myjAn — ‘[number of] person(s)’ 
etc. 
Examples 


u} 6 “v}e] mal du mali ‘two horses’ (lit. ‘horse two heads’) 

$0] vc}4)4} yoni dasad jan ‘five sheets of paper’ (lit. ‘paper five sheets’) 
M@ +231 ceg du gwan ‘two volumes of books’ (lit. ‘book two volumes’) 
Ue of AA namu jasad gilu ‘six trees’ 

BH] a]}4) Ske) felebi han de ‘a set of television’ 


All classifiers can combine with the noun suv ‘number’ to form compound 
nouns as follows: 


nbe]<= malisu /malisu/ ‘number of animals’ 

4b<= yansu /jansu/ ‘number of sheets of paper’ 

414= gwansu /gwansu/ ‘number of volumes of books’ 
etc. 


Examples 


444-7}; vicl yansuga manta 
‘The number of sheets of paper is large (lit. ‘plenty’)’. 


—3.4.2.2.2. Post-Modifiers 


Non-independent nouns which never occur unless they are preceded by an 
independent noun, an adjective, an adjectival phrase or clause or a nominal 
clause are post-modifiers. 
Al gas ‘thing’ 
3 gos ‘place’ <= jul ‘ability’, ‘guess’ 
w+ femun ‘reason’ tW = delo ‘as, like’ 
ubt / eka) mankim/manci ‘as (much) as’ 


©] 7 ‘person’ 


etc. 


Examples 


S-2]2] 4 ulie gad ‘ours, our thing’ 


"= 4 mannin gad ‘that which eats, thing to eat, that fact that one eats’ 
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=1°] gi i ‘that person, he, she’ 
<= ©] onin i ‘the one who is coming’ 
©] = i god ‘this place, here’ 
4A8- 3% silgaun god ‘a pleasant place’ 
Ae] wee} uc} soli femunimnida ‘It is because of the sound.’ 
So] 97) ult0] 9}-S-c] c} dozni acbki iemuniasimnida 
‘This was because we had no money.’ 
Y= Yds Met nanin na delo hela ‘You do as you please.’ 
Uj7- 3c] So} c} mega bon delo ida ‘This is as | saw it.’ 
o} uke = 4=A} A] S. imankim susibsio ‘Give this much.’ 
Saba] = 4o}z} magil manci magala ‘Eat as much as you can.’ 


The post-modifier su/ with the meaning ‘capacity, ability’ is preceded by an 
adjectival clause formed with the inflectional ending -//i/ ‘future/presump- 
tive’ (cf. 4.3.5.2.2), e.g. 


& = kt} boléul (< sul) anda ‘| know how to see [it].’ 


On the other hand, when ju/ is used with the meaning ‘guess, (the fact) that 
..., ii may be preceded by an adjectival clause formed with any of the three 
adjectival clause endings (cf. 4.3.5.2.2), e.g. 


FH= = e}c} ganinjul aladia ‘| thought that he was going.’ 


zk & efetr} ganjul aladia ‘| thought that he had gone.’ 
Zt 2% ebytrc} galcul aladia ‘I thought that he would go.’ 


3.4.2.3. Alternative Classifications of Nouns 


In addition to the sub-classification of nouns into the independent and non- 
independent nouns (cf. 3.4.2.1-2), two alternative classifications are necessi- 
tated by syntactic relations. They are: 


(i) Animate and Inanimate Nouns 


(ii) Honorific and Plain Nouns 


3.4.2.3.1. Animate and Inanimate Nouns 


Animate nouns are those which colligate with ege ‘to, toward’, one of the two 
allomorphs of a particle showing ‘direction’, and inanimate nouns are those 
which colligate with e, the other allomorph. The syntactical distinction of 
animate and inanimate nouns corresponds closely to that between animate 
and inanimate objects referred to by nouns. 


Animate Nouns 
L] na ‘you’ 2121 ingan ‘human beings’ 
shay hagsen ‘pupil’ of°] ai ‘child’ 
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7 ge ‘dog’ 2 so ‘cow’ 
etc. 
Inanimate Nouns 


4+ san ‘mountain’ &hit haggjo ‘school’ 
a}s-%} yadonca ‘motor car’ —s- & ban ‘room’ 


4) sib ‘house’ aa yanbu ‘government’ 
o}- ahob ‘nine’ Zl gas ‘thing’ 
Examples 


of°] 7] ai ege ‘to a child’ < ai ‘child’ 
oA ge ege ‘to a dog’ 

but 

Abel] san e ‘to a mountain’ 

s}utel] hagkjo e ‘to a school’ 


3.4.2.3.2. Honorific and Plain Nouns 


Honorific nouns are those which, when occurring as subject or object of a 
sentence, tend to be in lexical concord with an honorific verb occurring in the 
predicate. Honorific nouns express, in addition to lexical meanings, ‘respect’ 
to the person referred to, or associated with an object referred to, by such 
nouns. Plain nouns are negatively defined as those which are not honorific 
nouns. 


Honorific Nouns 
n}*= malsim ‘word, speech’ Zl a] singi ‘food, meal’ 
4% sanham ‘name’ 3} haninim ‘god’ 
of} abanim ‘father’ 
o}m}) amanim ‘mother’ 
stoke} Aalabanim ‘grandfather’ 
AAS sansennim ‘teacher’ 


etc. 
Plain Nouns 
« fan ‘earth’ =r mul ‘water’ 
-2- os ‘clothes’ 1 bal ‘bee’ 
=} yal ‘horse’ o}°} ai ‘child’ 
AF} salan ‘love’ ej ja:ngu ‘research’ 
etc. 


All honorific nouns are paired by the corresponding plain nouns: 


Honorific Nouns . Plain Nouns 


ne malsim : BF mal ‘word, speech’ 
ala) yingi : Xb bab ‘food, meal’ 
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41} sanham o]= ilim ‘name’ 
23) ogce ; = mom ‘body’ 
o}e}) abanim o} 8] 4] abayi ‘father’ 
Sr} halmanim se}c} Aalmani ‘grandmother’ 
etc. 


The lexical concord operating between the honorific nouns and the hon- 
orific verbs (cf. 3.4.1.3.1.1) is not as binding as some grammatical concords 
like ‘Number’ or ‘Person’ are in many European languages. But as a rule, an 
honorific noun occurring as subject or object tends to be used with an honor- 
ific verb or, if such a verb is not available, a plain verb with the honorific 
suffix -si-/-isi- (cf. 4.3.2). 


Examples 
ope yo] e444) c} abanimi yumusinda ‘[My] father is sleeping.’ 
N.hon.  V.hon. 


AMdo) Zlalse 444) ch sansennimi gingilil yabsusinda 
N.hon. N.hon.  Y.hon. 
‘The teacher is having his meal.’ 
Shopujtto}] bol] = 7}4Alc} halabanimi Jane gasinda 
N.hon. 
‘[My] grandfather is going to the market.’ 


gasinda < ga-‘to go’ V.pl. + -si- hon.sfx. + -nda 


Nouns standing in concord with honorific verbs (including plain verbs with 
the honorific suffix) are usually honorific animate, especially human, nouns, 
but sometimes a plain inanimate noun also occurs with an honorific verb as 
in the following example. 


u] 7} = Alc} biga osinda ‘Rain is falling (lit. ‘coming’).’ bi ‘rain’ N.pl., 
osinda < o- ‘to come’ V.pl. + -si- hon.sfx. + -nda 


Plain nouns, which are numerous as compared to honorific nouns, occur in 
principle in concord with plain verbs unless it is felt necessary, for reasons 
largely extra-linguistic, for the speaker to show respect to a person or an 
object referred to by the noun which he uses in his sentence, in which case the 
verb in the sentence may be honorific. 


Examples 
=tel}o} tol] elo} & gunini bane isajo ‘A soldier is in the room.’ 
gunin ‘soldier’ N.pl., is- ‘to be’ V.pl. 
(Context: a daughter to her mother coming home, the soldier being out of 
earshot.) 
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=-elo}] bol] a) 4,9. gunini baye gesiajo ‘A soldier is in the room.’ 

gesi- ‘to be’ V.hon. 
(Context: a daughter to her mother coming home, the soldier being within 
sight or earshot.) 


3.4.3. Sub-classes of Adjectives 


There are four sub-classes in the adjective class: (i) ‘Numeral Adjectives’, (ii) 
‘Deictic Adjectives’ (iii) ‘Interrogative Adjectives’, and (iv) ‘Qualitative Ad- 
jectives’, 


3.4.3.1. Numeral Adjectives 


Numeral adjectives are those which are derived from the Korean numerals 
(cf. 3.4.2.1.1-4) and occur before a classifier (cf. 3.4.2.2.1) or an independent 
noun. The numeral adjectives form a small sub-class, of which the most com- 
mon members are as follows: 


&} han ‘one’ 

“~ du ‘two’ 

Al / 41 / 744 Se/sA/Sag ‘three’ 
Y}/u /4 ne/na/nag ‘four’ 
tt das ‘five’ 

jas ‘six’ 

4) cas ‘first’ 

The selection of one or the other of the three alternant forms of each of the 
two sets se/sa/sag and ne/na/nag is collocational: sa and na collocate with 
nouns such as a/ ‘unit of measure’ or dwe ‘unit of measure’, e.g., sa mal, 
sa dwe, na mal, na dwe. sag and nag collocate with nouns such as jan ‘cup, 
glass’ or sam ‘sack’, e.g., SAg JaN, SAY SAIN, NAg JaN, NA SAM, and se and ne 
collocate with all other nouns, e.g., se ceg ‘three books’ ne gayi ‘four kinds’, 


‘ete. das and jas occur only with such nouns as mal and dwe, e.g., das mal, jas 


dwe, and with all other nouns the numeral noun dasas ‘five’ and jasas ‘six’ 
are used. 

Of these numeral adjectives, an ‘one’, du ‘two’, se ‘three’ and ne ‘four’ are 
positionally freer than the rest and can occur before another adjective or an 
adjectival clause (cf. 6.4.3) as well as before an [independent] noun whereas 
other numeral adjectives are positionally limited to the pre-nominal position. 


Examples 
8} 0&}48 han hagsen ‘one pupil’ 
N 


$F 3= Shad han du hagsen ‘one or two pupil(s)’ 
N 
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eA Sl han salmin hagsen ‘one young (lit. ‘who is young’) pupil’ 
adj.cl. N 


+ A 4) du seyib ‘two new houses’ 
N 


A] 3°] se nilgin i ‘three old (lit. ‘who are old’) people’ 
adj.cl. N 


o} ul oe 2 ine alin sonjan ‘these four young boys’ 
adj.cl. N 


The numeral adjectives form ‘Compound Numeral Adjectives’ with a 
numeral or compound numeral (cf. 3.4.2.1.1.1), eg. 


a jal han ‘eleven’ < jac/ ‘ten’ Nnum. + han ‘one’ Adj.num. 
2% «7 simul du ‘twenty two’ < simul ‘twenty’ N.num. + du 
‘two’ Adj.num. 


ai] ] jesun ne ‘sixty four’ < jesun ‘sixty’ N.num. + ne ‘four’ Adj.num. 


3.4.3.2. Deictic Adjectives 


There are three deictic adjectives, each representing a different degree of 
‘Proximate/Remote’ category from the others in relation to the speaker(s) 
and listener(s). Deictic adjectives can occur not only before a noun but also 
before a numeral adjective, a qualitative adjective (cf. 3.4.3.4) or an adjectival 
phrase (cf. 5.3.2) or clause (cf. 6.4.3). 


(i) ©] i ‘this’ (proximate to the speaker(s)) 


(li) = gi ‘that’ (proximate to the listener(s) or absent from the scene of 
discourse) 


(ii) 4] ya ‘that’ (remote from both the speaker(s) and the listener(s)) 
The first two deictics, / and gi can also occur as pronouns (cf. 3.4.2.1.2), and 
gi as a pronoun has the meaning ‘he, she’, e.g. 

°] 4 iyib ‘this house’ 

N 
7) AW Al ya se sil ‘that new thread’ se Adj. 
N 
2; 


a0 
' ~*~ 


ALE} gi han sa:lam ‘that one person’ han Adj.num. 
N 


A SA Mell ya yilgaun nole ‘that pleasant song’ 
adj.cl. N 
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3.4.3.3. Interrogative Adjectives 


Adjectives which occur in the interrogative sentence with one meaning and in 
the non-interrogative with another are interrogative adjectives. These are 
such adjectives as are listed below, where the first English meanings refer to 
those which they have in the interrogative sentence, and the second to those 
which they have in the non-interrogative sentence. 


(i) OX /}s ant/atan ‘which’; ‘some, certain’ 
(ii) ++<= musin ‘what’; ‘some, certain’ 

(iii) 1 wen ‘what kind of’; ‘some, certain’ 

(iv) ©] «afian ‘what sort of’; ‘some sort of? 


Examples 

Stel} = zt] ani gose ganni ‘Where (lit. ‘which place’) did [he] go?’ 
oj] shel] zkc} ani gose gadia 
went somewhere (lit. ‘to some place’).’ 
2}. gL} musin ilil henni ‘What (lit. ‘what work’) did you do?’ 
12 ec} musin ilil hedia ‘You did something.’ 


3.4.3.4. Qualitative Adjectives 


Adjectives which are not members of any of the three sub-classes, numeral, 
deictic and interrogative adjectives, are qualitative adjectives. Qualitative 
adjectives are distributionally restricted to the pre-nominal positions only. 


a se ‘new’, & Aacn ‘old, worn out’ 
- on ‘entire, whole’, 2] we ‘only, lone’ 
etc. 


| Examiples 


al 2 se od ‘new clothes’ 

3} & wa} han hazn moja ‘an old hat’ 
2 aj)4} on sesan ‘the whole world’ 
2|°} we adil ‘the only son’ 


3.4.4. Sub-classes of Adverbs 


According to the distributional restrictions of adverbs in relation to other 
words in the sentence, the following sub-classes are distinguished: (1) ‘Proces- 
sive Adverbs’, (ii) ‘Descriptive Adverbs’, (iii) ‘Processive-Descriptive Ad- 
verbs’, (iv) ‘Interrogative Adverbs’, (v) ‘Sentence Adverbs’ and (vi) ‘Conjunc- 
tive Adverbs’. 
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3.4.4.1. Processive Adverbs (Adv.p.) 


Adverbs which typically occur before a processive verb are processive 
adverbs. The processive adverbs correspond in general to what in the tradi- 
tional grammar are called the adverbs of manner. 


4 sal ‘well, nicely’ = allin ‘quickly’ 


41418] cancanhi ‘slowly’ 4) ©] gipi ‘deeply’ 
#2 solsol ‘softly, gently’ wh 2] palli ‘quickly’ 


¥°] manhi ‘in plenty’ 
etc. 
Examples 


4 7-2} yal gala ‘Farewell!’ (lit. ‘Go well’) 
V.p. 


SE HO allin ilga ‘Read [it] quickly.’ 
V.p. 


ueeto] <> ttc} balami solsol bunda ‘The wind blows gently.’ 
V.p. 


3.4.4.2. Descriptive Adverbs (Ad\v.d.) 


Adverbs which may occur either before (i) a descriptive verb or (ii) a proces- 
sive adverb are descriptive adverbs. The descriptive adverbs correspond in 
general to the adverbs of degree in the traditional grammar. 


vo] -f- meu ‘very’ pag ‘very, considerably’ 
tH +8] dedanhi ‘very, greatly’ 
4} cam ‘extremely, very’ 7-4) gajan ‘most’ 
etc. 
Examples 
v4- cc} meu sozta ‘[It] is very good.’ 
V.d. 
n-9- 2 sic} meu yal twinda ‘[He] runs very well.’ 
Adv.p. V.p. 
7\7} Webs] =1e} kiga dedanhi kida ‘(He] is extremely tall.’ 
V.d. 
he B= t} dedanhi palli manninda ‘[She]} eats very fast.’ 
Adv.p. — V.p. 
“7+ FAR 4 Sh] nuga gayan yal hani ‘Who does it best?’ 
Adv.p. V.p. 


(lit. ‘Who most well does it?’) 
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3.4.4.3. Processive-Descriptive Adverbs (Adv.pd.) 


Adverbs which may behave both as the processive adverbs and the descriptive 
adverbs are processive-descriptive adverbs. Some processive-descriptive 
adverbs show slightly different meanings depending on whether they are used 
as processive or descriptive adverbs. 


UL] namu ‘too much’ as Adv.p. 
‘too. . as Adv.d. 
x) 248) gwenjanhi ‘very much’ as Adv.p. 
‘very...’ as Adv.d. 

o}% ayu ‘for good, definitely, completely’ as Adv.p. 

‘very, extremely’ as Adv.d. 
4}¢}8] sandanhi ‘remarkably or fairly much/many’ as Adv.p. 

‘quite, fairly’ as Adv.d. 

314) 8] hwagsilhi ‘definitely, clearly’ 


Examples 
us wch mamu manta ‘There are too many.’ 
V.d. 
Use Zkct namu jadta ‘[She] slept too much.’ 
V.p. 
us ze) 4c} namu gipi sadta ‘[She] slept too soundly.’ 
Adv.p. V.p. 
of 4-2] 7} ayu danasimnika ‘Has [he] left for good?’ 
V.p. 
off = S) Uc} ayu himnida ‘[It] is completely white.’ 
V.d. 
op pko] Pt 9}--1] c} ayu macnhi magasimnida 
Adv.p. V.p. 


‘{I] have eaten very much.’ 


3.4.4.4. Interrogative Adverbs 


Adverbs whose meanings vary according as they occur in the interrogative 
and non-interrogative sentence (cf. 7.2) are interrogative adverbs. There are 
two such adverbs: 


9] we ‘why’ in the interrogative sentence. 
‘by the way, as you know/remember’ in the non-interrogative 
sentence. 
0} a] atake ‘how’ in the interrogative sentence. 
‘somehow’ in the non-interrogative sentence. 


Examples 
3 ok 9} we anona ‘Why doesn’t [he] come?’ 
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Us Hf Bk] nado we boaddi ‘You saw [it], by the way.’ 
sare] ofa) 4h] a} janguge atake gamnika 

“How are you getting to England?’ 
the Of BA] Suc} nado atake hebogesimnida 

‘I will do [it] somehow,’ 


3.4.4.5. Sentence Adverb (Ady.z.) 


Adverbs which typically occur either at the beginning of a sentence or after 
the subject if there is one, and have a reference to a preceding sentence, 
whether uttered by the same speaker or by someone else, are sentence 
adverbs. A sentence adverb which occurs in a sentence is usually marked 
phonologically by a tentative juncture (cf. 2.7). 


“Le] +} gilana ‘but, however’ 

fo ‘and, furthermore’ 

“12 -} gilani ‘therefore’ 

tt} daguna ‘furthermore, on top of that’ 

s-="} hamilmja ‘furthermore, in contrast to that, in spite of that’ 
oF] ani ‘by the way, why’ 


Examples 


24 ARES AS -#E CH gilana, sangunin gesog sawadia 
‘But the general kept on fighting.’ 
US Lele} Alebeic} — nanin gilana, silmanhedta 


S. 
‘But I was disappointed.’ 


Crt ofely= Se} ebete} daguna, ainin mogi malladta 
‘On top of that, the child was thirsty.’ 


3.4.4.6, Conjunctive Adverb (Adv.conj.) 


Adverbs which may occur (i) as a coordinator between two or more syntacti- 
cally comparable units, or (ii) at the beginning of a sentence with a reference 
to a preceding one, are conjunctive adverbs. Like sentence adverbs, a con- 
junctive adverb standing at the beginning of a sentence is often marked pho- 


nologically by a tentative juncture. The most common conjunctive adverbs 
are: 


“La! giligo ‘and’ ‘afterward’ 
r+ fonin ‘or’ 
= god ‘namely, in other words’ 
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Examples 
ast z)ar Beka wMofe} /angug giligo bullansalil boala 
N N 
‘See England and France.’ 
ae AAS] ela. obs] Bejok eter} 
igogin SA:sAhi giligo uahage bullaja handa 


Adv. Adv. 
‘This melody should be sung slowly and gracefully.’ 


eat Ae ASS ttc giligo, ginin saulil tanadta 
‘And he left Seoul.’ 
ztah ES ely} B19 Sr]c} gamya lonin boliga piljohamnida 
N N 
‘[They] need some potatoes or barley.’ 
ret= ofety] S4= 9)-9-c]}c} sonin, ilake halsu isimnida 
‘Or you can do it this way.’ 
= Us £0) 4étc} god, nanin undoni busyokada 
‘In other words, you lack exercise.’ 


3.4.5. Sub-classes of Particles 


Particles are divided into the following nine sub-classes according to their 
syntactic functions: (i) ‘Subject/Complement Particle’, (ii) ‘Object Particle’, 
(iii) ‘Agent Particle’, (iv) ‘Adverbial Particle’, (v) ‘Vocative Particle’, (vi) 
‘Conjunctive Particle’, (vii) ‘Sentence Particle’, (viii) ‘Adjectival Particle’ and 
(ix) ‘Modifying Particle’. 


3.4.5.1. Subject/Complement Particle 


The subject/complement particle marks a noun or a nominal phrase either as 


-subject or as complement (cf. 6.2) of a clause: 7}/°] ga/i_ V/C-form.! 


Examples 
Use 7} ec} namuga nobia ‘The tree is high.’ 
S 
alo] ull 7} ofs£c} donseni bega apida 


~F oe 
‘My younger brother has a stomach ache.’ 
(lit. ‘My brother stomach is sick.’) 


' Here and elsewhere the notation ‘V/C-form’ is to be read: ‘Of the two alternant forms sepa- 
rated by a slant line, the first form occurs after a vowel-final form and the second form after 
a consonant-final form. In this case, for instance, ga form occurs after a vowel-final noun and 
i form after a consonant-final noun.’ 
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There are two other particles occurring only as the main subject marker 
(cf. 6.3.3): AA] kesa, ol) A) esa. 

kesa is one of the two honorific particles, the other one being Ke (ef. 3.4.5.3 
and 3.4.5.4), which, like honorific nouns (cf. 3.4.2.3.2) and honorific verbs 


(cf. 3.4.1.3.1.1) expresses respect shown by the speaker to the referent of a 
noun to which it is related, e.g. 


ALAA AL 2. 4}u] cb sayagnim kesa osimnida ‘The director is coming.’ 
N.hon. 
S 


oem AaAL 454} Uc abanim kesa yumusimnida 
N.hon. 
. S 
‘[My] father is asleep.’ 


eSA 1S Sometimes used after an inanimate noun representing a group, social 
body or institution such as Awesa ‘company’ or haggjo ‘school’, etc., e.g. 


$2] Site A, Sate} uli hagkjoesa usinhedia 


S 
‘Our school has won.’ 


3.4.5.2. Object Particle 


The object particle marks a noun or a nominal phrase immediately preceding 
as ‘Object’ of a transitive clause (cf. 6.3.1): 4¢/-& Hil/il, V/C-form. 


Examples 


4 tek] canil dadanni ‘Did you shut the window?’ 
V.tr. 


Ah Bebe} gicalil modtadia ‘[He] could not catch the train.’ 
V.tr. 


3.4.5.3. Agent Particle 


The agent particle marks a noun or a nominal phrase immediately preceding 
as ‘Agent’ in a passive or causative clause (cf. 6.3.5-6): 


oj] e (after an inanimate noun), 
ol] 7] ege (after an animate noun), 


tel] hante (after an animate noun in the colloquial style of speech), 
4] ke (after an animate honorific noun). 


These particles occur also as ‘Directive Particles’ (cf. 3.4.5.4). 
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Examples 


Sol] 3-0] Aejelc} mune osi galliadia 
Ag. V.pasv. 
‘(Her] clothes were caught by/in the door.’ 
wo] 41S 3} ele} bjage cilil ipinda 
Ag. V.caus. 
‘{He] is painting the wall’ (lit. ‘making the wall wear paint’. 
aLeke]ol} a] 2s) ele} gojaniege makiadia 
Ag. V.pasv. 
‘[It] was eaten by a cat.’ 
3L9FO] ol] 7] B10] ec} gojaniege magiadia 
Ag. V.caus. 
‘(She] made a cat eat [it].’ 
ofo] Stel] = 9) el c} aihante ipinda 
Ag. V.caus. 
‘[She] is dressing a child.’ (lit. ‘making a child to wear clothes.’) 
ofr 2bs) otc} aclinke yapiadia 
Ag. V.pasv. 
‘[He] was caught by an adult.’ 


3.4.5.4. Adverbial Particle 


Particles which may occur after a noun or a nominal phrase and with it con- 
stitute an adverbial relational phrase (cf. 5.3.1) are adverbial particles. The 
adverbial particles are further divided into (i) ‘Directive Particles’ and (ii) 
‘Quotative Particles’ on the basis of their distribution. 


3.4.5.4.1. Directive Particle 


The directive particles can occur only after a noun or a nominal phrase. 
1. ol SoA / eel / Al 
e/ege/hante/ke ‘to, toward’,! e.g. 


=tel] dale ‘to the moon’ 
7| 4) ol] a] gayiege ‘to a beggar’ 
2+) wanke ‘to the king’ 
2. (°l]) 4] fejsa ‘at, from’ (after N.inanimate), e.g. 
o{tjo} 4] 2] adiesa oni ‘Where are you coming from?’ 


3. 9] 7I]4] egesa ‘from’ (after N.animate), e.g. 


Ao Al AAl7e Ske} cingu egesa pjanyiga wadia 
‘A letter came from my friend.’ 


' See 3.4.5.3 for the distribution of these particles. 
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4. @e] A] hantesa ‘from’ (after N.ani. in colloquial style), e.g. 


op ete Ay 7} nugu hantesa olka ‘From whom will it come?’ 


5. #/ ©. = lo/ilo ‘to, toward, as, with, by’ V/C-form (after N.ina.), e.g. 
744° 2 utc} yangasanilo tananda ‘[She] is leaving for the station.’ 


Ue uk etch mamulo mandiladta ‘They made it with wood.’ 
3|4} 2% al hwesanilo pobéa ‘Let’s choose [him] as president.’ 
7| 4 = ZF} gicalo ganda ‘[I] am going by train.’ 


6. °l| | egelo ‘to, toward’ (after N.ani.), e.g. 
Be] 7} bella] e}zbc} paliga malegelo nalla ganda 
‘A fly is flying to a horse.’ 
7. ete] hantelo ‘to, toward’ (after N.ani. in colloquial style), e.g. 
So-ete] se 72} amma hantelo gala ‘Go to your mummy.’ 


8. HAT / 2 Al losa /ilosa ‘as’ (after N.ini.) V/C-form. 
A / 2.24 Joga /ilosa ‘with, by’ (after N.ina.) W/C-form.} 
tao 2 al ubelec} jangwanilosa malhedia (He) spoke as a minister.’ 
WO BAY AbH} glo] 9 bja:nilosa samanhessajo (She) died of illness.’ 


e.g. 


-_ 


9, 2}/2} wa/gwa ‘with’ V/C-form, e.g. 
ofo] 2} 3=c} aiwa nonda ‘{She] is playing with a child.’ 
10. sat hago ‘with’ (in colloquial style), e.g. 
72 Shat 9] oF 7) 8} sungjanhago ijagihalka 
‘Shall we have a word with the policeman.’ 
11. 41 calam ‘as, like’, e.g. 
ALojajet} = a} wo} yal calam heboa “Try and do as he does.’ 


12. %c} boda ‘than’, e.g. 


o}ck ch iboda sagia ‘[That] is smaller than this.’ 
Shuch ste} nayboda hwanhada ‘It is brighter than daylight.’ 


Besides there are what may be called compound directive particles such as: 


uj] 4-9] Zemune ‘because (of) < femun + e 
stoi] ape ‘in front of? < ap + e 
¥]°l| dwie ‘behind’, ‘after’ < dwi + e 


which are composed of nouns followed by a directive particle like 9] e. 


3.4.5.4.2. Quotative Particles 


The quotative particle may occur after any stretch of speech as well as a word 
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of any class, phrase, clause, or sentence and marks it as a quotation. The 
quotative particle appears in the following three shapes. 


(a) @}a1 /ago (after any quotation ending in a vowel except a clause or sen- 
tence ending in /a/), e.g. 


o}AS Up ebat = abe} igasil namulago handa 
‘[We] call it “wood”.’ 


(b) °)2}at i/ago (after any quotation ending in a consonant), e.g. 
te «4eelebst =e 4c} nanin cansunilago hamnida 
‘My name is “Changsun” ([People] call me Changsun).’ 


(c) 31 go (after a clause or sentence ending in /a/), e.g. 
Smo] 7}alchat e+ alc} hagkjoe gagediago jagsokedia 
‘(He] promised that he would go to school.’ 


3.4.5.5. Vocative Particle 


A noun or a nominal phrase followed by a vocative particle is syntactically 
independent of other sentence elements in a sentence, where it may occur (1) 
initially, (i1) immediately after a sentence adverb (cf. 3.4.4.5), if any, or (111) 
finally. The construction N/NP + Vocative Particle, which will be named 
‘Vocative Phrase’, is often accompanied by a tentative juncture, or a terminal 
juncture in which case it can stand by itself as a minor sentence. Just like the 
verb inflectional endings (cf. 4.3.5), vocative particles distinguish speech 
styles, and a vocative particle occurring in a sentence agrees in speech style 
with the verb inflectional ending. 


of / o} ja/a V/C-form (low plain style) 
@ /°l Zero/i V/C-form (high plain or medium style) 
eo] / ojo} ja/ija V/C-form (formal style) 


Examples 

ek namjuja ‘Namyu!’ (= a girl’s name) 
ub to} balgin dala ‘Bright moon!’ 
“s+ donsu Zero ‘Dongsu!’ (= a man’s name) 
<0] wanbogi ‘Wonbog!’ (= a man’s name) 
ale} cinguja ‘Dear friend!’ 
ey elo giliun nimija ‘My dear!’ (lit. ‘Darling I miss.’) 
=-5 0°; «6 2] 2} bogiona, palliwa ‘Bogdong, come quickly!’ 
oft] 45-0} «69k z}-] ani bogiona, wean gani 

‘By the way, Bogdong, why don’t you go?’ 

ani ‘by the way’ Adv.z. 

ofr] ek] 4S °F ani weangani bogiona 

‘By the way, why don’t you go, Bogdong?’ 
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3.4.5.6. Conjunctive Particle 


The particles which occur either as the coordinator between two or more 
nouns or nominal phrases, or as the subordinator between two final clauses, 
are conjunctive particles. The conjunctive particles are divided into further 
sub-classes: (1) ‘Nominal Conjunctive Particles’ and (ii) ‘Clausal Conjunctive 
Particles’, 


3.4.5.6.1. Nominal Conjunctive Particles 


The nominal conjunctive particles occur as the coordinator between two or 
more nouns or nominal phrases. There are three nominal conjunctive par- 
ticles: 

2}/3} wa/ewa V/C-form ‘and’ 

Sat hago ‘and’ 

L+/oe]t} na/ina V/C-form ‘or’ 


Examples 


a 


AGS} 4S saclamgwa donmul ‘man and animal’ 
Uses} Sa} Shs namuwa mulgwa hanil ‘the tree, water and sky’ 
A)abs}at 447 cate} c} simpanhago sansuga datugo idia 
‘The referee and a player are quarrelling.’ 
Molt- ALS Wel Fal cegina sinmunil boja jusio 
‘Please show me a book or a newspaper.’ 


The nominal conjunctive particles, although identical in form to the direc- 
tive particles wa/gwa and hago (cf. 3.4.5.4.1), and the modifying particle 
na/ina (cf. 3.4.5.9) respectively, are, however, different from the latter in dis- 
tribution as well as in meaning; the nominal conjunctive particles occur 
between two or more nouns, and the directive particles and modifying parti- 
cles occur only after a noun and are not followed by another noun but by 
words of other classes such as a verb or an adverb. 


Exaniples 
AAS} «Shae sansengwa hagsen ‘a teacher and a pupil’ 
N 
AAs} Zc} sansenewa gadia ‘[They] left with a teacher.’ 
V 
Aaya} Zbo) utc} sansengwa gaci iananda 


Adv. 
‘{1] am leaving with a teacher.’ 
3.4.5.6.2. Clausal Conjunctive Particles 


The clausal conjunctive particles occur as the subordinator between two final 
clauses (cf. 6.1), of which the first is in subordinate relation to the second. 
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There are two such particles: 


uE() manfin) ‘although, but’ 
A| 3] sipi ‘as’ 


The verbs that may occur in the final clause preceding the particle sipi are 
limited to a few processive verbs and can be inflected for the low plain 
declarative mood only. Furthermore, the present time reference for such verbs 
is expressed by the neutral tense (cf. 4.3.3.1.1.1.1). The processive verbs most 
commonly found in such a clause are: &a/- ‘to know, be aware 
of’, %= moli- ‘to be ignorant of’, =~] niki- ‘to feel or realize’, = did- ‘to 
hear (of)’, ¥ bo- ‘to see’, 4) 4+38} yimyagha- ‘to guess’, etc., e.g. 

o]e) SUR U chek (ey) ZbAl cb imi nipasimnida man(in) gabsida 
‘It is already late but let us go.’ 

7} 0B) alcpek(e-) Go] xc} hega bicinda manfin) nali cubia 
‘Although the sun is shining it is cold.’ 

A= WIM] Hasrurpyw(e) S$Hgrudet 

ginin miniiwani dweasimnida man(in) silpasimnida 
‘He became an MP but he was sad.’ 

APY] 7} kcfAl a] ups wf} uy] yanega alda sipi nanin bapine 
‘As you know, | am busy.’ 

Alo] MekrpAl yz] ofo]7} ofs}4: dansini boadia sipi aiga apasso 
‘As you saw, the child was ill.’ 


3.4.5.7. Sentence Particle 


The particles which typically occur at the end of a sentence are sentence parti- 
cles. There are two sentence particles: -124 gi/ja ‘exclamator’, 2 jo ‘speech 
style modulator’. The particle gi/ja occurs only after a major sentence (cf. 
7.1-2), i.e., the one ending in a verb inflected with a final ending (cf. 4.3.5.1) 
and renders it exclamatory. The particle jo occurs after a major sentence end- 
ing in a verb inflected with -a/a, -ji or -gun of the medium speech style, or -ne 
or -de of the high plain style (cf. 4.3.5.1.3), and after any minor sentence, 
elevating such medium or high plain speech style to the level of low formal 
style, e.g. 


wo) 4e4eU}c} 244 nali cubsimnida gilja ‘What a cold day it is!’ 


Z | 
AA] Ul te} yanedo nilganne giljs “You have grown old too!’ 
ZL 
$-2])7} Alc -224 uliga gabsida gilja ‘Let us go!’ 
Zz 


°] +4-°}8 nuscninoga jo ‘The snow is melting.’ 
Z (medium) 


Z (low formal) 
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“ub 4-4] 2 giman duyi jo ‘Why don’t you stop it?’ 
Z (medium) 
Z (low formal) 
to] OF nali adubkun jo ‘It is dark,’ 
Z (medium) 
Z (low formal) 
AH2o} ule janpili a:zmne jo ‘There is no pencil.’ 
Z (high plain) 
Z (low formal) 
42 @ 7}e] 2 sanilo gade jo 
Z (high plain) 
Z (low formal) 
‘(He] was going to the mountain, [as I remember].’ 
42 ceg jo ‘Book?’ 
N 
he] 8. palli jo ‘Quickly?’ 
Adv. 


The particle jo may occur also within a sentence, after the sentence ele- 
ments like subject, object, complement, etc., especially in women’s speech, 
e.g. 


Al7}2 uja z-z)¢ sega jo, neil gayi jo ‘I will go tomorrow.’ 
P 
o] opel ER zJ2ASBQ Aojae Jainin Jo, cisilil jo, silhahe jo 
S O P 
‘This child does not like cheese.’ 


3.4.5.8. Adjectival Particle 


A noun or a nominal phrase followed by the adjectival particle is syntacti- 
cally equivalent to an adjective, i.e., occurs in the pre-nominal position. There 
is only one such particle: 2] #/ ‘of? 


Examples 
U2} A nai janpil ‘your pencil’ (lit. ‘pen of you’) 
na‘you’, janpil ‘pencil’ 
mo) uj£ cegiinejon ‘the contents of the book’ 
ceg ‘book’, nejon ‘content’ 
ay 3-22) = se noleii gogco ‘the melody of the new song.’ 
se ‘new’, nole ‘song’, gogyo ‘melody’ 
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3.4.5.9. ‘Modifying Particle 


The particles which are not members of any of the sub-classes described in 
3.4.5.1-8 are the members of the sub-class ‘Modifying Particle’. All modify- 


ing particles can occur immediately after a noun or a nominal phrase func- 
tioning as subject, object, or complement, and the first three particles nin/in, 
man and do can also occur after an adverb, an adverbial relational phrase 
(cf. 5.3.1), a verb inflected with a concatenating ending (cf. 4.3.5.3) or even 
within a verb stem (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.2). The modifying particles modify or add 
certain meaning to the meaning of the preceding element. 


1. =/2 nin/in V/C-form, emphasis, contrast, e.g. 
L-s= zc} nanin ganda ‘| am going (though you are not).’ 


S 
A}s}t= Wer} sagwanin magninda ‘[She] eats apples (not pears).’ 
O 
“17+ Bf} =e} giga maimin jo.ta ‘[She] is kind (though not bright)’ 
S, S; 
ue 4b Ske} marlil yalin handa 


Adv. 
‘(He] speaks well (though not clearly).’ 
tho] a= al] naege nin jusio ‘Give [it] to me (though not to others).’ 
naege adverbial relational pcl. 
o}art= 4)c} ankonin sibia 
‘{l] want to sit down (though I don’t want to walk).’ 
ango /anko/ ‘sitting’ concat. form 


2. 8+ man ‘only, solely’, e.g. 
Lek 7}L) maman gani ‘Are you going alone?’ 
S 
a@v} 21] cenman boni ‘Are you reading books only (not newspapers)?” 
O 
o]Z10] 4lek Sle} igasi simman dwenda 


ce 
‘This becomes only a burden (nothing else).’ 


$& Belek 2bc} gonil malliman canda 
‘(He] kicks the ball only far (not accurately).’ 


malli ‘far’ Adv. 
c}Hbol]] et 7}A] 2. dabane man gasio 
ady.ph. 


‘Do you go only to a tea room (not elsewhere)?’ 
s|a)uk shi] 3b edie} dwiyi man motage hajadia 
‘{1] just did not allow him to run (though I approved of other things)’ 
iwiji concat. form 
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3. do ‘also, too, as well’, e.g. 


ofo|%  -F-L] aido uni ‘Is the child crying also?’ 


S 
o]4] 4S ete} iye cugkudo handa ‘Now [he] even plays football.’ 
O 
Ebahe =“e]=  4lc} rayalil pallido cinda ‘She types fast too.’ 
palli ‘fasv’ Adv. 


Goes Zc} apilodo ganda ‘It goes forward too.’ 
apilo ‘to fron’ adv.rel.ph. 
#2} 4lct}swega jallado sinda ‘The iron can also be cut.’ 
Jalla ‘cutting’ concat. form 


acs 
N 
op 
us 


. okt} mada ‘every, each’, e.g. 


mebch UR MASS Ok ACh bjaclmada nalil bonindid hajadia 
S 
‘Every star seemed to gaze at me.’ 


. i] buta ‘first, from, beginning with’, e.g. 


AFALAL EY Moke} sayinbuta boala ‘Look at the photo first.’ 
O 


. 7A) kayi ‘even, as far as’, e.g. 


= 7A) Ubate+ bulkayi nagadia ‘Even the light has gone out.’ 
S 


. £4 joca ‘even, up to’, eg. 


eyL|TS  A|AZ Ofc} halmaninin golcijoca apadia 
S, 5; 
‘Granny even had a headache.’ 


. Feb /o)okubE jamallo/ijamallo V/C-form ‘as for, in particular’, e.g. 


©] Sstokebe 2 Mobokste} jjanhwajamallo kog boajahanda 
O 
‘One must see this film in particular.’ 


tb / 2b lado/ilado V/C-form 


‘for lack of anything better, even though unsatisfactory’, e.g. 
zAheh™ bade calado masjala 


O 
‘Have some tea (for lack of anything better at the moment).’ 
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10. t+ / °]t} na/ina V/C-form 
‘even though unsatisfactory, as [much/many] as’, e.g. 


Au] LF 7}Ai] yanena gage ‘You go (though perhaps it is not satisfactory).’ 
S 
epwmojr} ul jaclmjanina wanne ‘As many as ten people have come.’ 
S 


11.4] / 9) 4) dinji/idinji V/C-form ‘any, no matter what’, e.g. 


y= Aol 4|] 4bAl th anigasidinyi sabsida ‘Let us buy anything.’ 
O 


3.4.6. Sub-classes of Interjections 


Two sub-classes are recognized of the interjection word class on the basis of 
the presence or absence of reference to the preceding sentence. The ‘Response 
Interjections’ involve a reference to the preceding sentence and ‘Introductory 
Interjections’ do not involve such a reference, but just initiate a new sentence. 


3.4.6.1. Response Interjections 


u]_ ne ‘Yes’ (formal style) 

=Lz}] gile ‘Yes’ (plain style) 

= gilse ‘well, presumably, possibly’ 

o} a [a or A] ‘er’ (expression of hesitation) 

in [urn] or more commonly [an] or [tir] 

“Yes, that’s right’; ‘Really, is that so?’ 

7-9] mwa [mwa or mal] ‘what!?’ 

&| | Aaha ‘ha ha’ (laughter, pleasure or pity) 

x tm [wm] or [i:] ‘mm’, ‘yes’ 

= him [sm] or [mumm] ‘hum’, (expression of distaste, sneer) 
etc. 


3.4.6.2. Introductory Interjections 


oF a ‘Ah!’ 
o-o]-* aigu ‘Oh!, Ouch!, Goodness!’ 
A} ya ‘Well, now!’ 
4] swi ‘Hush!’ 
of / &E ja/hja ‘Hey!’ 
of jabo ‘Hey, you!’ 
of 4] 2 jabosejo ‘Hello, you!’ 
etc. 


IV 
STRUCTURE OF THE VERS 


This chapter deals with the internal structure of verb with a special emphasis 
on inflection, by virtue of which verbs play a role of central importance in 
Korean syntax. 


4.1, ELEMENTS WITHIN THE VERB 


The elements that are found within the verb are (i) “Verb Stem’, (11) ‘Voice 
Suffix’, (1) ‘Honorific Suffix’, (iv) ‘Tense Suffix (es)’, (v) ‘Humble Suffix’ and 
(vi) ‘Inflectional Ending’ occurring in that order. Of these six elements, stem 
and inflectional ending are the obligatory elements, one never occurring 
without the other. All other elements found between the stem and the in- 
flectional ending are optional elements. The elements directly relevant to syn- 
tactic structures and functions are (a) verb stem, (b) voice suffix and (c) in- 
flectional ending. Verb stems and voice suffixes determine different types of 
predicate (cf. 6.2.1) and consequently different types of clause (cf. 6.3.1), and 
inflectional endings determine various syntactic functions of verbs with 
which they are found or external distributions of a clause in which such verbs 
occur as predicate. In its minimal form a verb may consist of a stem and in- 
flectional ending, and its maximal form may comprise all six elements, e.g. 


(i) to} yaba ‘Catch [it].’ < yab- ‘to catch’ V.st. + -a@ inflx.end. 


(ii) 4t9t°] sabasa ‘[He] has caught [it].’ 
< jab- + -as- past t.sfx. + -a inflx.end. 


(iii) %8)92°] yapiasa ‘[He] has been caught’ 
< jab- + -hi- pasvve.sfx. + -AS- past t.sfx. + -A. 


(iv) 4}8]A] 9°] sapisiasa ‘[He] has been caught.’ 
< jyab- + -hi- pasv.ve.sfx. + -si- hon.sfx. + -as- + -A 


(v) 48] A] ol WAb-Suc} yapisiadkesaomnida 
‘{He] may have been captured.’ < jsab- + -hi- + -si- + -aSgeS- t.sfx. 
+ -sao- humble sfx. + -bnida inflx.end. 
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4.2. STEM 


The stem of a verb is defined as that element which is found first in the verb 
structure and followed by any of the five elements, i.e., voice suffix, honorific 
suffix, tense suffix, humble suffix or inflectional ending. 


4.2.1. Structure of the Verb Stem 


Verb stems are either simple or compound, and some simple stems may be 
preceded by a member of the closed set of prefixes. 


4.2.1.1. Simple Stems 


Simple stems comprise only one verb root and the majority of verb stems are 
simple. The verb root is that part of the verb stem which is not subject to a 
further morphemic analysis, i.¢., cannot be divided into smaller meaningful 
units. 


7} ga- ‘to go’ 2. o- ‘to come’ 

= nol-‘to play’ —#}: ga- ‘to sleep’ 

™ mag-‘toeat’ & soh- ‘to be good’ 
etc. 


4.2.1.1.1. Prefixed Simple Stem 


The prefixed simple stem consists of a verb root and a member of the closed 
set of class-maintaining! derivational prefixes, of which the following are 
illustrative. 


(i) 4! yis- ‘at random, violently’, e.g. 

4lut jidbab- ‘to trample down’ < jis- + balb- ‘to stamp on’ 
(ii) & jas- ‘secretly’, e.g. 

alt= jadlid- ‘to overhear’ < jas- + did- ‘to hear’ 


(iii) 4] si- ‘deep, very’, e.g. 
A) 423 sipala- ‘deep blue’ < si- + palah- ‘blue’ 


(iv) & ol- ‘early’, e.g. 
--§] oldwe- ‘to be precocious’ < o/- + dwe- ‘to become’ 


(v) &] ci- ‘up, upward’, e.g. 
a] =) cimil- ‘to push up, to well up’ < ci- + mil- ‘to push’ 


' R. H. Robins, General Linguistics, 1964, p. 258. 
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(vi) 4 ca- ‘greedily, irrationally’, e.g. 


4aJ4 camag- ‘to eat greedily’ < ca- + mag- ‘to eat’ 
etc. 


4.2.1.2. Compound Stems 


The compound stems consist of two verb roots. 


443] bosalpi- ‘to look after < bo- ‘to see’ + salpi-‘to observe 
£.7+ oga- ‘to come and go’ < o- ‘to come’ + ga- ‘to go’ 

“vr gambulg- ‘to be dark red’ < gam- ‘dark’ + bulg- ‘red’ 

= & butyab- ‘to grab’ < but- ‘to stick’ + jab- ‘to catch’ 


o 
[al 
io) 


4.2.2. Stein Classes 


Verb stems are classified into two major classes on the phonological basis: 
“V-Stems’ and ‘C-Stems’. The V-stems end in a vowel and the C-stems in a con- 
sonant. And each of the two major classes is further divided into ‘Invariable’ 
and ‘Variable’ sub-classes depending on whether the morphemic forms of 
stems are invariable or variable when combining with various verbal suffixes 
or inflectional endings. The classification of verb stems into V-stems and 
C-stems makes it possible to make an economic statement about the way in 
which various suffixes are added to stems. 


4.2.2.1. Stems 


4.2.2.1.1. Invariable V-Stems 


The morphological make-up of the invariable V-stems does not vary, irre- 
spective of the suffixes or endings that may follow. 


7} ga- ‘to go’ 4 $o- ‘to shoot’ 
Al] se- ‘to count’ 7) gi- ‘to crawl’ 
# bo- ‘to see’ + ju- ‘to give’ 


A se- ‘to leak’ ‘to dawn’ 
etc, 


Examples 


o{t] 7}2 adi gao ‘Where are you going?’ < ga- + -o infix.end. 
4}ol] zbc} ibe ganda ‘[I] am going home.’ 

< ga- + -n-t.sfx. + -da intix.end. 
9k -8-u] c} boasimnida ‘[1] have seen it.’ 

< ho- + -as- t.sfx. + ibnida ‘inflx.end. 
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4.2.2.1.1.1. Diphthongization 


In colloquial speech, specially of fast tempo, stem vowels /i/, /o/ and /u/ are 
frequently reduced to semi-vowels as shown below when they are followed by 
an /a/- or /a/-initial suffixes or ending. 


/i/ + /a/ > /ja/ 
/u/+ /a/ > /wa/ 
/o/ + /a/ > /wa/ 


Examples 


/gi-/ + /-A/ > /gja/ ‘to crawl 
/bo-/+ /-a/ > /bwa/ ‘to see’ 
/ju-/ + /-A/ > /ywa/‘to give’ 


In more careful speech, however, /gia/, /boa/ and /jua/ tend to occur more 
frequently than the diphthongized forms. 


4.2.2.1.2. Variable V-Stenis 


The variable V-stems involve various changes in morphemic shape as follows: 


4.2.2.1.2.1. i-dropping Stems 


All i-final stems, except the two /i-final stems (cf. 4.2.2.1.2.2), appear in the #- 
less allomorphs when followed by an /a/initial suffix or ending: 
4}-1 yamegi- ‘to lock’ re /7- ‘to float’ 
© ti ‘to tear open’ + $i- ‘to use or write’ 
=1 ki- ‘to grow, to be big’ 
etc. 


Examples 
*. $i- ‘to use or write’ 
4" sado ‘even if [you] write’ > si- + -ado 
#2} Sala ‘Write!’ > Si- + -ala 


cf. 22 Sio ‘Please write!’ 
* 51 Sigo ‘writing’ 
4.2.2.1.2.2. li-final Stems 


The following two /i-final stems appear in the allomorphs comprising an 
additional /I/ when followed by an /a/-initial suffix or ending: 

o|= i/i- ‘to arrive or reach’ 

2 puli- ‘to be blue’ 
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Examples 
o]2 2 fila ‘on arriving’ < ili- + -A 
0) 2 ec} ililasda/ililadia/ ‘[They] arrived [there].’ 
< ili- + -AS- past t.sfx. + -da 
cf. 7] 7) el] oe] gagie ilimjan ‘When [you] reach there.’ 


4.2.2.1.2.3. u-dropping Stems 


The u-dropping stems appear in the w-less allomorphs when followed by an 
//-initial suffix or ending. There is only one verb of this type: 3+ pu- ‘to draw 
(water)’. 


Examples 
x2} pala ‘Draw!’ < pi- + -ala 
31% pado ‘even if [you] draw [water]’ 
cf. 3251 pugo ‘drawing’ < pu- + -go 


4.2.2.1.2.4. l-doubling Stems 


Some /i-final stems appear in //-final allomorphs when followed by an /a/- 
initial suffix or ending: 


t+= nali- ‘to carry’ += buli- ‘to call’ 
B= ¢ali- ‘to cut’ *\ = Cili- ‘to pierce’ 
s= hili- ‘to flow’ 7+}. gali- ‘to divide’ 
w+ pali- ‘to be fast’ ©] = i/i- ‘to be early’ 
etc. 
Examples 


e412} bullala ‘Call [him].’ < buli- + -ala 
424A) bullasa ‘call [him] and’ < buli- + -asa 
cf. += bulimjan ‘if [you] call [me]’ < buli- + -mjan 


If the last vowel in the verb stem is o or a, the a allomorph of the a@/4 form 
(see 4.3.0.2) is used: 3 = moli- ‘not to know’, #2} molla. 


4.2.2.1.2.5. ha-Stem 


The verb stem /a- ‘to do, to say’ and all other verb stems ending in /a- have 
the allomorph /aj- occurring before a/a-initial suffixes or endings, and the 
form that occurs after the Aaj- or haj-final verbs is a-form according to the 
rule of vowel harmony (cf. 4.3). The sequence aja of Haja sometimes coa- 
lesces into ¢, thus giving rise to Ae. However the full form Aa@/a is used more 
often in a slow and formal style of speech as well as in written language, and 
the coalesced form eé in colloquial language. 
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&} ha- ‘to do, to say’ 213} jacnha- ‘to be soft’ 
4-8} camha- ‘to be nice or pretty’ 418} yanha- ‘to decide’ 
5 3} tonha- ‘to pass’ 

CLC, 


Examples 
3}9]/ 8] haja/he ‘Do and’ < haj- + -a(> he) 
aS} c}/ sah c+ camhajasda/camh esda [She] was nice.’ 
< camhaj- + -Aas- past t.sfx. + -da(> camhesda) 
Asp / Wa sanhajado/janhedo ‘Even if [1] decide [on it].’ 
< sanhaj- + -ado (> sanhedo) 


The verb stem dwe- ‘to become’ also has the coalesced form dwe for dwea 


in colloquial language, and similar coalescences occur in, for instance, bone 
for bonea ‘to send’, 


4.2.2.2. C-Stems 


4.2.2.2.1. Invariable C-Stems 
The invariable C-stems do not involve any change in shape in combining with 
various suffixes or endings: 

#) ¢ij- ‘to tear’ Al sim- ‘to sow’ 

HY mag- ‘to eat’ 3] ib- ‘to wear’ 

1 bas- ‘to take off, to undress’ 41 yAg- ‘to be small’ 

44 sak- ‘to mix’ 

etc. 


Examples 
o] 41S a7} igasil ciyilka ‘Will [he] tear this?’ 
MS Alc) sill simni ‘Are you sowing seeds?’ 
4]o] A yibi yaggun ‘The house is small.’ 


4,2.2.2.2. Variable C-Stems 


The variable C-stems involve various changes in shape as follows: 


4.2.2.2.2.1. l-dropping Stems 


All /-final verb stems appear in the /-less allomorphs when they are followed 
by a sufhx or an ending which begins with /n/, /s/, /b/ or /o/: 


zt ga:l-‘to plough’ ~—s ‘4 _nal- ‘to fly’ 


2} a:l- ‘to know’ 8} mal- ‘to roll or stop’ 
4 ga-l- ‘to hang’ 3} pal- ‘to sell’ 
etc. 
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Examples 
oft] ani ‘Do you know?’ < al- + -ni 
ofA] 2. acsio ‘Do you know?’ < avl- + -si- hon.sfx. + -o 
eki}c} acbnida ‘[l] know. < a@l- + -bnida 
o} © aco ‘[I] know.’ < ail- + -o 
cf. a1 algo ‘understanding’ < a/- + -go 
eto} aclado ‘though [I] know’ < a:/- + -ado 


4.2.2.2.2.2. s-dropping Stems 


Some s-final verb stems appear in the s-less allomorphs when they are fol- 
lowed by a V-initial suffix or ending: 
a) yis- ‘to build’ ©) is- ‘to connect’ 
=: gis- ‘to draw or mark [a line]’ Al yass- ‘to stir’ 
“~ bus- ‘to pour’ 
etc. 


Examples 
4)o2} yiala ‘Build [it]. < yis- + -ala 
4] 2} pila ‘in order to build’ < sis- + -ila 
4] 0] A] siasa ‘building and’ < jis- + -asa 
cf. 4I;=c} yisninda ‘[He] is building [it].’ 
4) a} yisya ‘Let us build [it].’ 


If the s-less allomorph ends in the vowel a, the a allomorph of the a/a form 
(see 4.3) is used: &) nas- ‘to be better’, to} naa 


4.2.2.2.2.3. d-final Stems 


Some d-final stems have the /-final allomorphs occurring when followed by a 
V-initial suffix or ending: 

~ did- ‘to hear’ ™M&} kedad- ‘to understand or realize’ 

Al gacd- ‘to walk’ 4) sid- ‘to load’ 

= mud- ‘to ask’ ; 


Examples 
eoj¢d} mulala ‘Ask! < mud- + -ala 
Om mulimjan ‘if [he] asks’ < mud- + tmnjan 
cf. 42351 mudgo ‘asking’ 
4+ mudja ‘Let us ask.’ 
“25+ muddolog ‘So that [he] asks’ 
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4.2.2.2.2.4. b-final Stems 


Some b-final stems have w-final allomorphs occurring before a V-initial suffix 
or ending: 


“7 nub- ‘to lie down’, 4% dob- ‘to help’ 
7+%} gakab- ‘to be near’, + gub- ‘to gril 
4] gib- ‘to mend or darn’ 

etc. 


Examples 


"i doumjan ‘If [you] help’ < dob- + -imjan 
*=-}-U| 7} dounika ‘Because [you] help [me]’ < dob- + -inika 


Notice that when the stem dob- is realized as dou-, the following ending 
(initially C-form) is automatically replaced by the V-form since the stem is no 
longer a C-final stem, i.e., dob- + -injan > dou- + -mjan. 

cf. 4731 dobgo ‘helping’ < dob- + -go 
w 4] dobyi ‘[I] will help’ < dob- + -si 
wi] dobse ‘Let us help.’ < dob- + -se 


When forms beginning with @/a are added to verb stems with a w-final allo- 
morph, wa is regularly contracted to wa: 3 nub- ‘to lie down’, 4-2] nuwa: 
and if the vowel before the -b-Au- is a or o the allomorph a of a/a is used (and 
the Korean spelling adapted accordingly): 


7}%t gakab- ‘to be near’ ~—- 7+ 7-2} gakawa 
vv dob- ‘to help’ 2} dowa 


4.3. VERB SUFFIXES AND INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS 


Following the description of verb stems in 4.2, verb suffixes and inflectional 
endings are discussed in this section. In connection with the discussion of 
verb suffixes and inflectional endings in the succeeding sections and subsec- 
tions, the following general points may be made at the outset, as these are 
relevant to all suffixes and inflectional endings. 


1. W/ C-form 


There are some suffixes and inflectional endings which have two phonologi- 
cally conditioned forms or allomorphs, the one occurring after a stem or a 
stem plus suffixes ending in a vowel, and the other after a stem or a stem plus 
suffixes ending in a consonant. All such two-form suffixes or inflectional end- 
ings will be represented by the notation ‘V/C-form’, which stands for ‘Post- 
Vocalic Form’ and ‘Post-Consonantal Form’ as in 


LU / 2] -ni/-ini V/C-form 
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where -/ is the V-form and -ini the C-form, e.g. 


LL] boni ‘As [I] see [it]) < bo- + -ni V-form 
4}2.v] jabini ‘As [I] grab [it]’ < yab- + -ini C-form 


It is to be noted that some particles also have two phonologically condi- 
tioned forms, V-forms and C-forms, as explained earlier (cf. 3.4.5.1 and foot- 
note there). 


2. a/a-form 


Some suffixes and inflectional endings have two different forms or allo- 
morphs, the selection of which is conditioned not by the V/C-form contrast 
of the preceding element but by the type of vowel found in the preceding 
syllable, i.e., by vowel harmony rules. The category of vowel harmony, 
believed to have been extensive and regularly observed in the fifteenth- 
century Korean, is now not only very restricted but also rather loose in appli- 
cation in modern Korean. Of the two forms of a two-form suffix or inflec- 
tional ending, designated ‘a@/a-form’, a-form occurs when the preceding vowel 
is /a/ or /o/, and a-form when the preceding vowel is /a/, /u/, /1/, /e/, /e/, /3/ 
or /j/. The only exception to this vowel harmony rule is the past tense suffix 
-as-/-aS-, which is always followed by a-form and not a-form (cf. 4.3.3), e.g. 


ofe} / 2} -ala/ala, a/s-form 

4yo}e2} yabala ‘Catch it.’ 

Mole} magala ‘Eat it.’ 

+o] z+ hajala ‘Do it.’ 

9} / 9 -a$-/-aS-, a/a-form 

4: 9}0] = Soasado ‘[He] shot but’ < So- + -as- + -ado 

+ 9°] yuasado ‘[He] gave [it] but’ < jyu- + -as- + -ado 
&} 9°] hajasado ‘[He] did [it] but’ < haj- + -as- + -ado 


In colloquial speech there is a tendency nowadays to use the 4-form rather 
than a-form even after the /a/ vowel. Thus, /jabala/ ‘Catch it!’ is just as com- 
mon as /jabala/, and /badado/ ‘even if you receive it’ as /badado/. 

In the following discussion of suffixes and inflectional endings, details 
concerning each element are given as follows: (i) its membership, (ii) any res- 
trictions on its distribution with verb stems, (iii) any restriction with other 
non-stem elements and (iv) some examples. 


4.3.1. Voice Suffix 


The voice is a three-term system: ‘Active Voice’, ‘Passive Voice’ and ‘Causa- 
tive Voice’. Of these three, the active voice is unmarked, and the passive and 
causative voice are marked by relevant voice suffixes. The passive and causa- 
tive voice suffixes are mutually exclusive and only one voice suffix, passive or 
causative, is found with the verb stem at a time. 
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4.3.1.1. Passive Voice Suffix 


The passive voice suffix is found only with a transitive verb stem and has four 
phonologically conditioned allomorphs: (i) -i-, (ii) -Ai-, (iii) -/i- and (iv) -21-. 


(i) -i- after stems ending in p, t, kh, V, eg. 
2°] dapi- ‘to be covered’ < dap- ‘to cover’ + -i- 
#°] hulti- ‘to be hackled’ < hult-‘to hackle’ + -i- 
4°] kaki-‘to be broken’ < kak- ‘to break’ + -i- 
*F°] Sahi- ‘to be piled up’ < Sah- ‘to pile up’ + -i- 
2°] boi- ‘to be seen’ < bo- ‘to see’ + -i- (/b(w)e-/, / b[o]-/ or /bi-/) 


(ii) -/i- after stems ending in b, d, g, J, eg. 


J 8) abhi- ‘to be carried [on the back]’ 

< ab- ‘to carry [on the back]’ + -Ai- 

8] dadhi- ‘to be closed’ < dad- ‘to close’ + -hi- 

48] maghi- ‘to be eaten’ < mag- ‘to eat’? + -hi- 

#8] koyhi- (/koci/) ‘to be inserted’ < koy- ‘to insert’ + -hi- 


cl 


(iii) -/i- after /-final stems and /-doubling stems (4.2.2.1.2.4) and after the 
d-final stems (cf. 4.2.2.2.2.3), eg. 
#2] killi- ‘to be drawn’ < kil-‘to draw’ + -li- 
2] baclli- ‘to be earned’ < bacl- ‘to earn’ + -/i- 
+ ®] bulli- ‘to be called’ < buli- ‘to call’ + -/i- 
= ®] dilli- ‘to be heard’ < did-/dil- ‘to hear’ + -Ii- 


(iv) -gi- after stems ending in m, , s, cand nh, eg. 
4+7] gamgi- ‘to be wound’ < gam- ‘to wind’ + -gi- 
gt7] angi- ‘to be embraced’ < an- ‘to embrace’ + -gi- 
wi] ot 7] Peasgi- ‘to be snatched’ < peas- ‘to snatch’ + -gi- 
¥7)| cocgi- ‘to be chased’ < éoc- ‘to chase’ + -gi- 
7) kinhgi- (/kinki-/) ‘to be disconnected’ 
< kinh- ‘to disconnect’ + -gi- 


4.3.1.2. Causative Voice Suffix 


The causative voice suffix may be found with any type of active verb stem, 
processive (both transitive and intransitive) or descriptive, with the exception 
of the copula verb /- ‘to be’, and has the following phonologically condi- 
tioned allomorphs: (i) -w-, (ii) -i-, (iii) -gi- (iv) -hi-, (v) -li-, (vi) -hi--Au-. 


(i) -w- after stems ending in/or e¢, e.g. 
4]-4- biu- ‘to empty’ < bi- ‘to be empty’ + -u- 


A-4- seu- ‘to keep vigil’ (lit. ‘to cause dawn to break’) 
< se- ‘to dawn’ + -u- 
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(ii) -i- after stems ending in a vowel other than /, e, or after those ending 
in g, e.g. 
31°] boi- ‘to show’ < bo- ‘to see’ + -i- 
5=°] cui- ‘to cause ... to dance’ < cu- ‘to dance’ + -/- 
40] magi- ‘to feed, to make ... to eat? < miag- ‘to eat’ + -i- 


(iii) -gi- after stems ending in 77, n, d, f, S, ¢.g. 


‘+7] namgi- ‘to leave behind, to make ... to remain’ 

< nam- ‘to remain’ + -gi- 
Al 7] singi- ‘to cause [someone] to put on [shoes]’ 

< sin- ‘to put on [shoes]’ + -g/- 
*= 7) lidgi- ‘to cause ... to graze or pluck’ < /id- ‘to graze’ + -gi- 
8}7] matgi- ‘to cause ... to undertake’ < mat- ‘to undertake’ + -gi- 
417] basgi- ‘to make ... to undress’ < bas- ‘to undress’ + -gi- 


(iv) -hi- after stems ending in b, /g and after some g-final stems, e.g. 
9} 8] ibhi- ‘to clothe’ < ib- ‘to wear’ + -Ai- 
WW) nalbhi- ‘to widen’ < nalb- ‘to be wide’ + -hi- 
$18] ilghi- ‘to make ... to read’ < i/g- ‘to read’ + -hi- 
48] Saghi- ‘to cause ... to decay’ < $ag- ‘to decay’ + -hi- 
2-3] mughi- ‘to cause ... to lie idle’ < mug- ‘to stay [idle]’ + -hi- 


(v) -/i- after /-final stems, some d-final stems (cf. 4.2.2.2.2.3) and some 
/-doubling stems (cf. 4.2.2.1.2.4), e.g. 
‘t2] nalli- ‘to fly [something]? < nal- ‘to fly’ + -li- 
2] ylli- ‘to make ... cry’ < ul- ‘to cry’ + -/i- 
22] galli- ‘to make ... walk’ < ga-d- ‘to walk’ + -li- 
2] hilli- ‘to make ... flow or drop’ < hili- ‘to flow’ + -/i- 


(vi) -Ai-/-hu- after j-final stems, e.g. 
as] / 3b (3!) mayhi-/mayhu- ‘to get [something] correct’ 
< may- ‘to be correct’ + -hi--hu- 
8) / (+) nighi-/niyhu- ‘to slow down’ 
< niy- ‘to be slow’ + -hi--hu- 


It is noted that some causative and passive voice suffixes are identical in 
form, i.e., -i-, -/i-, -gi- and -/i-. Consequently some active verb stems, transi- 
tive verb stems in particular, occurring with one of these homophonous 
passive/causative suffixes are indistinctive as to passivity/causativity when 
they occur alone, e.g. 

lc} boinda ‘{It] is seen.’ or ‘[He] shows [it].’ 
4 @lc+ abhinda ‘{It] is carried on the back.’ or 
‘(She] makes [someone] carry [someone] on the back.’ 
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41 2\c} singinda ‘[Shoes] are put on.’ or 
‘(She] makes [someone] put on shoes.’ 
‘telc} nallinda ‘[\t] is flown.’ or ‘[He] flies it.’ 


In actual constructions, however, their voice status is easily determined by the 
presence or absence of object(s), since passive verbs occur without an object 
whereas causative verbs occur with one or more objects (cf. 6.3.5-6), e.g. 

Ao] 8. elcb /cegi boinda/ ‘The book is seen.’ — pasv. 

RS- 2 91c /cegil boinda/ ‘[He] shows a book.’ — caus. 

S°|7+ ‘elc}/ysoniga nallinda/ ‘The paper is flown.’ — pasv. 


X-O) = 


$°| Selct /jonilil nallinda/ ‘(He] flies the paper.’ — caus. 


Not all active verb stems can be suffixed by the passive and/or causative 
voice suffixes, and consequently there are many active stems which are not 
paired by the passive and/or causative counterparts formed with relevant 
voice suffixes. A good dictionary should give full details of such verbs, as well 
as meanings. However, those active verb stems lacking the suffix-derived pas- 
sive Or causative counterparts can still have the passive/causative voice form- 
ed to some extent by means of auxiliary verbs in a phrasal form (cf. 3.4.1.3.2, 
§.2.1.1.2.3). 


4.3.2. Honorific Suffix 


There is only one honorific suffix, -si-/-isi- V/C-form, which may be found 
with any verb stem or a verb stem plus a voice suffix, with the exception of the 
honorific verb stems, which already have the honorific element built into them 
(cf. 3.4.1.3.1.1). The class meaning of the honorific suffix is the ‘Respect’ shown 
by the speaker to the subject of a clause or sentence in which it occurs, e.g. 
7}Alc} gasinda ‘[He] is going.’ < ga- ‘to go’ + -si- + -nda 
Alo] 48] A) dansini jabhisimjan ‘lf you are captured.’ 
< jab- ‘to capture’ + -hi- pasvve.sfx. + -si- + -mjan 
Q|AR 7} SEAR Abe) A) etc} iisaga hwanyalil sallisiasSda 
‘The doctor has saved a patient.’ 
< sal- ‘to live’ + -/i- caus.ve.sfx. + -si- + -AS- past t.sfx. + -da 
4] 2.4] 4] 2. yibisibsio ‘Please pick [it] up.’ 
< sib- ‘to pick up’ + -isi- + -bsio 


4.3.3. Tense Suffixes 


There are four basic tense suffixes and one retrospective tense suffix: 


(i) Basic Tense Suffixes 


(a) Zero neutral and present tense 
(b) -n--nin- V/C-form, present tense 
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(c) -as-/-AS- a/a-form, past tense 
(d) -ges- future tense 


(ii) Retrospective Tense Suffix 
(e) -di-/-da- 


The past tense suffix -aS-/-aS- may be reduplicated and/or combined with the 
future tense suffix -ges$ to give the compound tense suffixes as follows: 


(f) -aSAS-/-ASAS- V/C-form, past perfect tense 
(g) -asges-/-ASges- V/C-form, past presumptive tense 
(A) asasges-/-ASASges- V/C-form, past perfect presumptive tense 


The retrospective suffix -di-/-da- may combine with any tense suffixes ex- 
cept the present tense suffix --/-nin-. Restrictions on the distribution of the 
tense suffixes with verb stems and other suffixes will be described in the rele- 
vant sections dealing with the tense system. 


4.3.3.1. Tense System 


The category of tense in Korean falls into two major types, ‘Direct Tense’ and 
‘Retrospective Tense’. The direct tense, or simply ‘Tense’ for short, refers to 
the actual time of the action or event denoted by verbs. On the other hand, the 
retrospective tense refers always to a past event as reflected by the speaker and, 
in the interrogative sentence, by the addressee, at the time of utterance, e.g. 


Direct Tense 


#0] 2c} bomi onda ‘Spring comes.’ 
+20] 3c} bomi oasda ‘Spring came/has come.’ 
%°) 2] bomi oni ‘Is spring coming?’ 


Retrospective Tense 


#0] 2t}z2} bomi odala ‘Spring came [I remember].’ 
+o] 3trj2} bomi oasdala ‘Spring had come [I remember].’ 
so] --}) 7+ bomi obdika ‘Was spring coming [as you recall]?’ 


Tense, direct or retrospective, is either simple or compound according to 
the manner in which it is formed. The simple tense is formed with the tense 
suffixes and the compound tense is constructed with an auxiliary verb. In 
other words, Korean tense is constructed in two different ways and 
represented at two different levels; by suffixation at the word level, and by aux- 
iliary verb construction at the syntactic (phrase) level. All compound tenses 
are constructed with the auxiliary verb is- ‘progressive tense formative’ and 
are all progressive tenses. The complete system of Korean tense is set out 
below to serve as a point of reference for later discussion. 
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Direct Tense 
Simple Tense Compound Tense 
(a) Neutral Tense (a) Present Progressive 
(b) Present Tense (b) Past Progressive 
(c) Past Tense (c) Future Progressive 
(7) Future Tense (d) Past Progressive 
Presumptive 


(e) Past Perfect Tense 
(f) Past Presumptive Tense 
(g) Past Perfect Presumptive Tense 


Retrospective Tense 


Simple Tense 


(a) Present Retrospective Tense 

(b) Past Retrospective Tense 

(c) Future Retrospective Tense 

(7) Past Presumptive Retrospective Tense 


Compound Tense 


(a) Present Progressive Retrospective Tense 
(b) Future Progressive Retrospective Tense 
(c) Past Progressive Presumptive Retrospective Tense. 


4.3.3.1.1. Direct Tense 
4.3.3.1.1.1. Simple Tense 


4.3.3.1.1.1.1. Neutral Tense 


The neutral tense lacks any time reference and is used exclusively in such spe- 
cial styles as monologue, diary, poetry, etc. It is morphologically unmarked 
and its occurrence is restricted to processive verbs suffixed by -da ‘declarative 
mood ending of the low plain speech style’ (cf. 4.3.5.1.4.1). It should be noted 
that all processive verbs are listed in Korean dictionaries in the neutral tense 
form, e.g. 71} gada ‘to go’, "t} magda ‘to eat’, etc., whereas all descriptive 
verbs are listed in the present tense form (cf. 4.3.3.1.1.1.2), e.g., 2c} kida 
‘to be big’, Bet malgda ‘to be clear’, etc., e.g. 


7}t} gada ‘to go, [I] go/went.’ < ga- ‘to go’ + -da 
SAlel] ze} jaclsie yada ‘[1] sleep/slept at ten.” < ya- ‘to sleep’ + -da 


4.3.3.1.1.1.2. Present Tense 


Present tense suffix: -7-Anin- V/C-form, Zero 
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The present tense is formed in two different ways according to the type of 
verbs and inflectional endings involved: (i) processive verbs occurring with 
-da ending form the present tense with the present tense suffix -7--nin-; (ii) all 
descriptive verbs as well as those processive verbs occurring with an inflec- 
tional ending other than -da form the present tense with Zero. The present 
tense has present time reference, and with processive verbs it may indicate 
‘present progressive’ or, when accompanied by an adjunct of future time, it 
has future time reference, e.g. 

27} Ss = vbAle} giga mulil masinda ‘(He] drinks water.’ 
< masi- ‘to drink’ + -n- + -da 
So] ule} nali dabsibnida ‘It is warm.’ 
< dab-‘to be warm’ + Zero + -sibnida 
S}S°] 2F= tt hanili pulida ‘The sky is blue.’ 
< puli- ‘to be blue’ + Zero + -da 
ay7} t+ sega unda ‘The bird is singing.’ < wl- ‘to sing’ + -n- + -da 
AFS}4— Alec} sagwalil:magninda ‘[He] is eating an apple.’ 
< mag- ‘to eat’ + -nin- + -da 
us atte} neil fanabnida ‘I am leaving tomorrow.’ 
< /ana- ‘to leave’ + Zero + -bnida. 
= £4] fo osi ‘I will come again.’ < o0- ‘to come’ + -Zero + -si 


4.3.3.1.1.1.3. Past Tense 
Past tense suffix: -a$/-a8-, a@/a-form 


The past tense is formed with the past tense suffix -a3-/-48- and represents 
(a) ‘simple past’, i.e., completion of an action or event in the past, always with 
descriptive verbs but, with processive verbs, only when accompanied by an 
adjunct of past time reference, (b) present perfect, i.e., continuation to the 
present time of the past event, with processive verbs if unaccompanied by an 
adjunct of past time reference, e.g. 


(a) Simple Past 
(Ala) Zl] eke} (panen) gili jobasda ‘The road was narrow (before).’ 
(o]4]) o] Bo] Hey-Such (aye) ikoci bulgasibnida 
‘This flower was red (yesterday).’ 
4rd ol] ok -S-t] c} yagnjane boasibnida ‘[I] saw it last year.’ 
Alte] US Bere} yinandale ilil hesibnida 
*{I] did the work last month.’ 
(b 


— 


Present Perfect 


se §9teulct sinmunil boasibnida ‘1 have seen the paper.’ 
uct iil hesibnida ‘I have done the work.’ 

s HOR babil magasibnida 

[He] has had his supper [and is full].’ 


c= c& 
0 mo do 


i 


fu 
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4.3.3.1.1.1.4. Future Tense 


Future Tense Suffix: -ges- 


The future tense is formed with the future tense suffix -ges-, and represents 
(a) ‘intentive future’ when it occurs in the declarative sentence with a first per- 
son pronoun as subject or in the interrogative sentence with a second person 
pronoun as subject, (b) presumptive present or future otherwise, e.g. 


(a) Intentive Future 
uj7+} 34 & nega hageso ‘1 will do it.’ 
Fe]7} Ud aAbaleuch uliga neil sagesibnida 
‘We will buy [it] tomorrow.’ 
UW] 7} Au] nega maggesni ‘Will you eat it?’ 
ALS] 7) che] a2 dansindili gidaligeso ‘Will you wait [for it]?’ 
(b) Presumptive Present or Future 
Bryry7e = LA) Ae} halmaniga god osigesda 
‘Granny might come soon.’ 
Statol] + 4-1] ct} hagejoe nisgesibnida 
‘You/he may be late for school.’ 
A Ab7}) AGL] c} gicaga nipgesibnika ‘Is the train going to be late?’ 
7JAto]) BOA) al orc} gibuni johisigesibnida ‘You may be feeling fine.’ 


-/i/ili- is also a future tense suffix representing ‘intentive future’ but it is res- 
tricted in distribution compared to the suffix -ges-, e.g. 


WZ sel ct neil halida ‘1 will do it tomorrow’ 
Yo] 22] c+ bame mukilida ‘Vl bind it at night’ 


4.3.3.1.1.1.5. Past Perfect Tense 
Past perfect tense suffix: -asas-/-aSaS-, a@/a-form 


The past perfect tense refers to (a) ‘remote past’ or ‘past-past’, ie., [the 
completion of an action or event at] a time earlier than some past time, either 
expressed or implied, when the verb involved is processive or descriptive, (d) 
‘simple past’ with descriptive verbs, in which case it is similar to the past tense 
except that it is somewhat more emphatic than the latter, e.g. 

(a) Past-Past 
gape] kat hanguge gasasda 
‘[He] had gone/has been to Korea (and is here now).’ 
cf. $fel] kc} hanguge gasda 
‘[He] has gone to Korea (and is there now).’ 
ofA] 47+ «2 Ado}ch ayasiga osjasasda 
‘Uncle had come (and is not here now).’ 
cf. of A]4) 7} «2.44 ce} ayasiga osjaSda ‘Uncle has come (and is here now)’ 
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Al Se seaedsulct mobsi jamnjahasjasasibnida 
‘{Mother] had been very worried (not now).’ 
cf. 4) Med 3b} mobsi jamnjahasjasibnida 
‘(Mother] has been worried.’ 
o] che]7t Ade FY AUgVserct 
idaliga gijyanen da gilasasibnida ‘This bridge was longer before.’ 


(b) Simple Past 
=°] 4 YNM*MAl muli cam dawasasyi 
‘The water had been/was very hot.’ 
cf. =e] 4 tc} muli cam dawasda ‘The water was very hot.’ 


4.3.3.1.1.1.6. Past Presumptive Tense 
Past presumptive tense suffix: $f / 2 4) -aSges-/-asges-, a/a-form 


The past presumptive tense has the same time reference as the past tense 
but in addition it expresses presumption: (@) ‘past presumptive’, (b) ‘present 
perfect presumptive’, e.g. 


(a) Past Presumptive 

(Ale) Zo] eka} (yanen) gili jobasgesda 
‘The road may have been narrow (before).’ 

(o]a]) o] Sto] 4elaleujech (aye) ikoci buleasgesibnida 
‘This flower may have been red (yesterday).’ 

Apso] Qk alu] c} yagnjane boasgesibnida 
‘[You] might have seen it last year.’ 

4y4b ol] US Ba-suc} yinandale ilil hesgesibnida 
‘{He] might have done the work last month.’ 


(b 


— 


Present Perfect Presumptive 


AES BWAWBUCH sinmunil bosjssgesibnida 


“You may have seen the paper.’ 

BS 84) 2-8-U] cb babil magasgesibnida ‘He may have had his supper.’ 
The first person pronouns never occur with the past presumptive tense unless 
there is in the same sentence a non-final adverbial clause such as the one end- 
ing in -mijan ‘if’, e.g. 


U7 7kOe US 4bailc} nega gasimjan, nado gasgesda 
‘If you had gone, | might have gone too.’ 
4.3.3.1.1.1.7. Past Perfect Presumptive Tense 


Past perfect presumptive tense suffix: -a@SaSges-/-aSasges-, a/a-form 
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The past perfect presumptive tense has the same time reference as the past 
perfect tense but in addition it expresses ‘presumption’: (d@) past-past pre- 
sumptive and (b) simple past presumptive, e.g. 


(a) Past-past Presumptive 
Sato} = 49) Ac} hanguge gasasgesda ‘[He] might have gone to Korea.’ 
ofA] x] 7} 9.44 ac} ayasiga osjaSaSgesda ‘Uncle might have come.’ 
BA) 82) 3}4io aculc} mobsi jamnjahasjasasgesibnida 
‘(Mother] might have been worried.’ 
o] cee]7} AoE FY ARAMABruUct 
idaliga yanenin Ca gilasasibnida 
‘This bridge might have been longer before.’ 


(b) Simple Past Presumptive 
eo] 4 Lf ed A) muli cam dawasasgesyi 
‘The water may have been very hot.’ 


4,3,3.1.1.2. Compound Tense 


The four compound tenses, which are all progressive tenses, are formed by 
two-verb verbal phrases consisting of a verb inflected with the concatenating 
ending -go and the auxiliary verb /s-. The compound tense is possible only 
with processive verbs or processive verbal phrases (cf. 5.2.1.1.2). 


4.3.3.1.1.2.1. Present Progressive Tense 


Vist. + -go i8- + pres.t.sfx. 


of 4} Ba eich acimil maggo isda ‘[He] is having breakfast.’ 
isda < is- + Zero t.sfx. + -da 


4.3.3.1.1.2.2. Past Progressive Tense 


Vist. + -go IiS- + past t.sfx. 


=o] 251 93)9) 2] nucni ogo isasyji ‘It was snowing.’ 
ISASJI < IS- + -AS- past t.SfX. + -J1 


4.3.3.1.1.2.3. Future Progressive Tense 
Vist. + -go is- + fut.t.sfx. 


Like the future tense, the future progressive tense represents ‘“intentive fu- 
ture” progressive’ and ‘“presumptive present or future” progressive’ (see 
‘Future Tense’, 4.3.3.1.1.4., for details). 
u7k We Bar Balch nega cegil ilgo isgesda 
‘I will be reading a book.’ 
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Sa Oe 251 each jangugilo ogo isgesda 
‘{He] may be on his way to England.’ 


4.3.3.1.1.2.4. Past Progressive Presumptive Tense 
V.st. + -go IS- + past presump.t.sfx. 
ASS Shar WMa-suect panhwalil hago isasgesibnida 
‘{(She] might have been ringing.’ 
isaSgesibnida < igs- + -ASges- past presump.t.sfx. + -ibnida 


4.3.3.1.2. Retrospective Tense 


The retrospective tense is formed by adding to verbs inflected with a direct 
tense suffix the retrospective tense suffix, of which there are two allomorphs 
-di-/-da-. -di- occurs only in the declarative and interrogative mood of the 
high formal speech style (cf. 4.3.5.1.1) and -da- in the declarative and inter- 
rogative mood of the low plain speech style (cf. 4.3.5.1.4.1-2) as well as in the 
adjectival and adverbial clause (cf. 6.4.2-3). 

Besides the retrospective tense suffix -di-/-da-, there are four inflectional 
endings which represent the retrospective tense. They are -de/-dande of the 
declarative mood of the high plain style (cf. 4.3.5.1.3.1), and -di, -de, and -dan 
of the interrogative mood of the low plain style (cf. 4.3.5.1.3.2). Therefore, 
these four inflectional endings, called ‘Retrospective Endings’, will be taken 
as forming part of the retrospective tense system along with the retrospective 
tense suffixes proper. There are four simple and three compound retrospec- 
tive tenses. 


4.3.3.1.2.1. Simple Retrospective Tense 


4.3.3.1.2.1.1. Present Retrospective Tense 


The present retrospective tense, formed by adding to verb stems with the Zero 
present tense suffix either -di--da- or one of the retrospective endings, 1efers 
to a past event as recollected by the speaker or, if it occurs in the interrogative 
sentence, by the listener, e.g. 


ofo] 7} 9-8-2} aiga uldala ‘The child cried [I remember].’ 
So] Btse]c} dali balgibdida ‘The moon was bright [I remember].’ 
4J°] =1¢] ysibi kidi ‘Was the house large, [as you recall]? 


4.3.3.1.2.1.2. Past Retrospective Tense 


The past retrospective tense, formed by adding to verb stems with the past 
tense sufhx either the retrospective sufhx or one of the retrospective endings, 
refers to a past-past event as recollected by the speaker or the listener, e.g. 
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way 7) A) 7b atzbo] Wele} balsa gigega goyani nasdala 
‘The machine was already out of order [as I recall].’ 
A Ao] 22ube1 yarnyeni kitnasdan ‘Was the war over [as you recall]?’ 


Descriptive verbs do not occur with the past retrospective tense, e.g. 
Aey7} Ba clch *maliga calbasibdida 
cf. 4 e]7} 6 -4-e) ce} maliga calbibdida ‘[His] hair was short [I recall].’ 


However, a descriptive verb which has formed a processive verbal phrase 
with a processive verb formative, e.g., the auxiliary verb ji- (cf. 5.2.1.1.2 and 
5.2.1.1.2.3), can occur with the past retrospective tense, e.g. 

wye]7} Bo} 2) 9-e] ce} maliga calba yissibdida 
*‘{His] hair had become short [I recall].’ 


4.3.3.1.2.1.3. Future Retrospective Tense 


The future retrospective tense, formed by adding to verb stems with the future 
tense suffix -ges- either the retrospective tense suffix or one of the retrospective 
endings, refers to the presumption of an event in the past or past-future, e.g. 

y}7} «9 alcjel biga ogesdala ‘It looked like raining [I recall].’ 

1s 5) 4-¢-c]c} gido twigesibdida ‘[He] would run too [I thought].’ 

=°] 4}. a) muli cagesde ‘Water might be cold [I thought].’ 

Sse] Bt hanili malgesdan 

‘Would the sky be clear [you thought]?’ 


As shown by the second example above, the future tense suffix -ges- and the 
retrospective tense suffix -di- are discontinuous, being separated by -ib- ‘high 
formal speech style’. Such discontinuity also occurs between other tense 
suffixes and the retrospective suffix when they co-occur with -ib-. 


4.3.3.1.2.1.4. Past Presumptive Retrospective Tense 


The past presumptive retrospective tense, formed by adding to verb stems 
with the past presumptive, either the retrospective suffix, or one of the retro- 
spective endings, refers to a presumptive past-past event as recollected by the 
speaker or listener, e.g. 
=o] BM alcet doni a:bsaseesdala 
‘{He] might have been short of money [I thought].’ 
A] eto] A] 4b] 9) 2)-S-c]c} sthabi sijagdweasgesibdida 
‘The match might have started [I thought].’ 
o-oo] =o] 4S) 4c] aidill SawaSsgesdi 
‘Might they have fought each other [as you recall]?’ 


4.3.3.1.2.2. Compound Retrospective Tense 


The compound retrospective tense is formed by adding to the direct com- 
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pound tense either the retrospective suffix -di--da- or one of the retrospective 
endings. There are three compound retrospective tenses. 


4,3.3.1.2.2.1. Present Progressive Retrospective Tense 


The present progressive retrospective tense, formed by adding the retro- 
spective suffix or a retrospective ending to the present progressive tense 
(cf. 4.3.3.1.1.2.1), refers to a past progressive event as recollected by the 
speaker, e.g. 
$= Alsat Welz} yonil cigo isdala 
‘{They] were ringing a bell [I recall].’ 
ofo] 7} S]ar lel aiga iwigo isdan 
“Was the child jumping around [as you recall]?’ 


4.3.3.1.2.2.2. Future Progressive Retrospective Tense 


The future progressive retrospective tense, formed by adding the retrospective 
suffix or a retrospective ending to the future progressive tense, refers to a 


past progressive presumptive event as recollected by the speaker or the ad- 
dressee, é.g. 


erie shat Qacet gonbulil hago isgesdala 
‘{He] might have been studying, [I thought].’ 
ASS Sat Mae) ya:nhwalil hago isgesdi 
‘Might [she] have been telephoning [as you recall].’ 


4.3.3.1.2.2.3. Past Progressive Presumptive Retrospective Tense 


The past progressive presumptive retrospective tense, formed by adding the 
retrospective suffix or a retrospective ending to the past progressive presump- 
tive tense, refers to a past-past progressive presumptive event as recollected by 
the speaker or the addressee, e.g. 
Se Bal WMdalrlet dalil bogo isaseesdala 
‘[She] might have had been looking at the moon [I thought].’ 
= 4tel] 7st 9) 9) ac] gigyane gago isaseesdi 
‘Might [he] have had been going to the theatre [as you remember]?’ 


4.3.4. Humble Suffix 


The humble suffix has the effect of lowering the status of the speaker against 
the addressee, thereby increasing the degree of respect shown by the former 
toward the latter to a greater extent than is possible by means of the high or 
low formal speech style alone. The humble suffix, though hardly used nowa- 
days in normal speech, is, however, not infrequently employed in religious 
services as well as in the literary language. The humble suffix appears in 
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four different allomorphs conditioned both phonologically and morphologi- 
cally, e.g. 


(a) 9/22 -o-/-40- 
V/C-form: before inflectional endings 
-bnida, -na, -mjan, -mja, -ni, -a(jo)' 


(b) - / 2.-8- -ob-/-iob- 
V/C-form: before inflectional endings 
-naida, -naika, -sosa, -Ji(jo),' -g0, -dalado 


(c) A}&. -Sao- 
C-form: before the same inflectional endings as listed in (a) 


(d) 4}-% -saob- 
C-form: before inflectional endings -naida and -naika 


Any of these forms may occur immediately after a verb stem or a stem plus a 
voice suffix, and -o-/io- and -ob-/iob- of (a) and (b) may be preceded by the 
honorific suffix -si-/-isi- and/or a tense suffix, except for the present tense 
suffix -n-/-nin-, but -sao- and -saob- of (c) and (d) cannot be preceded by 
the honorific suffix unless a tense suffix is found between them simultane- 
ously, e.g. 

tbo] aU ec} nali caobnida ‘It is (very) cold.’ 

o}c}= 7}A)-&1+0°]7} adilo gasiobnaika ‘Where are you going?’ 


H}se pe} 42 A4)-2244 Dilil nelja yusiobsosa ‘Please give us rain!’ 
320] 3AL-2-2] 2 koci bulgsaobjijo ‘Flowers are red.’ 

0) © Alo} a} 9..} iyisiaSsaona ‘although you have forgotten’ 

wo cps) a4}2ur] cegil dalabhisiassaoni 


Lal 


as [you] have spoilt the book’ 


4.3.4.1. Difference between Honorific and Humble Suffix 


The honorific suffix -si-isi- (cf. 4.3.2) and the humble suffix, both employed 
to express the speaker’s respect, are different from one another in that the 
honorific suffix directs the speaker’s respect to the subject of a sentence, 
whereas the humble suffix directs it to the addressee. And of course the 
respect shown by the humble suffix is the result of degradation of the 
speaker’s status against the addressee(s), e.g. 
AayL}o] 2 Alth sansennimi osinda 
‘The teacher is coming.’ -si- hon.sfx. 
[Context: a child speaking to his friends.] 


| The sentence particle so is compulsory when the inflectional endings -a and -j/ are preceded by 
the humble suffix. 
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oo] 7+ 7-8] t} aiga gaobnida ‘The child is going.’ -o- ‘humble sfx.’ 
[Context: a child speaking to his teacher.] 

aseyyto) 2 Al-ulctl halmanimi osiobnida 
“The grandmother is coming.’ -si- hon.sfx. -o- humble sfx. 
(Context: a servant speaking to her mistress, showing respect for both 
the subject and the addressee (mistress). 

Aaytyo] 2 A}c}c} sansennimi osibnida 
‘The teacher is coming.’ -si- ‘hon.sfx.’ 
[Context: a child speaking to an adult.] 


The humble suffix is similar in function to the high and low formal speech style 
inflectional endings as they both show the speaker’s respect to the addressee. 


4.3.5. Inflectional Endings 


The inflectional endings which are the last elements occurring within the verb 
are grouped into three different categories on the basis of the syntactic func- 
tions which they enable verbs to perform. They are (i) ‘Final Endings’, (ii) 
‘Non-Final Endings’, and (iii) ‘Concatenating Endings’. A verb inflected with 
a final ending can function as the predicate of a final clause, the one with a 
non-final ending as the predicate of a non-final clause, and the one with a 
concatenating ending as a concatenating form in the verbal phrase structure 
(cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1). 


4.3.5.1. Final Endings 


Five speech styles, and in each speech style four kinds of mood, are distin- 
guished by the final endings: (i) ‘High Formal’, (ii) ‘Low Formal’, (iii) ‘High 
Plain’, (iv) ‘Low Plain’ and (v) ‘Medium’ styles. 


4.3.5.1.1. High Formal Style 


The high formal style is the most polite form of speech whereby the speaker 
expresses respect toward the addressee(s). It is used on formal occasions, in 
conversation between strangers, by younger people to their elders, and by 
people of lower social status to those of a higher one. All inflectional endings 
of the high formal styles except -naida and -naika, consist of an ordered 
sequence of three suffixes, which are: 


(a) 4 / 4 -b--ib- high formal style sfx. 


(b) U] -ni- indicative mood sfx. 
A| -si- volitive sfx. 
C] -di- retrospective sfx. 


(c) t} -da declarative or propositive mood sfx. 
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 -ka interrogative mood sfx. 
2. -0 imperative mood sfx. 


These three classes of suffix combine to give the following inflectional endings: 
8 uth / Ut} -bnida/-ibnida — V/C-form 
ut] 7 /$-t) a -bnika/-ibnika V/C-form 
yw Alt} / $A] c} -bsida/-ibsida V/C-form 
HA] 2. / $A] -bsio/-ibsio V/C-form 


These inflectional endings will be discussed in turn in the following sections. 


4.3.5.1.1.1. Declarative Mood Endings 
(a) Hujch / () SU] ch -bnida/-(sjibnida V/C-form 


(b) +9] t} -naida, An archaic form whose use is restricted to the literary 
style and religious service 


Examples 

nko) = 4}u] th bami gibnida ‘The night is long.’ 

Mae (-) Uc} gelil Coc(sjibnida ‘They are chasing a dog.’ 
St w}rpzictoe}c} god fanagesnaida ‘[I] will leave soon.’ 


| =) 


4.3.5.1.1.2. Interrogative Mood Endings 
(a) 3 UA / (4) SU 7 -bnika/-(sjibnika V/C-form 


(b) -+°]  -naika, an archaic form, cf. -naida in 4.3.5.1.1.1. 


Examples 

a ek--1] a we anobnika ‘Why is [he] not coming?’ 

Zo) =e (4.) 3u)7} gill job(sjibnika ‘Is the road narrow?’ 

ej] 9A] 9 L-+ 0°} ym} anye osiasnaika ‘When did he come?’ 
The /s/ in the declarative and interrogative mood endings -(sjibnida and 
-(s)ibnika is optional. 


4.3.5.1.1.3. Jmperative Mood Endings 
-(si)bsio/-(isi)bsio V/C-form 


The imperative mood ending -bsio occurs almost always preceded by the 
honorific suffix -si-/-isi-. All imperative mood endings of any speech style can- 
not occur with a tense suffix except the Zero present tense (cf. 4.3.3), e.g. 

wz] 8A) A) 2 palli hasibsio ‘Please do [it] quickly.’ 
S}i-ul 4} A}A]2 hanaman sibisibsio ‘Please take only one.’ 
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4.3.5.1.1.4. Propositive Mood Endings 
-bsida/-ibsida V/C-form 


Like the imperative mood endings, all propositive mood endings, irrespec- 
tive of speech style, can not occur with a tense suffix except the Zero present 
tense, ¢.g. 

AAS) FA) ct cancanhi bobsida ‘Let us see [it] slowly.’ 
440] =1e]4} 4) ct} gati gilisibsida ‘Let us draw [it] together.’ 


4.3.5.1.2. Low Formal Style 


The low formal style is lower and consequently less polite than the high for- 
mal style. It is the style most often used between equals and by superiors to 
people of lower status. However, it is hardly used by children. 

Unlike the inflectional endings of the high formal style, those of the low 
formal style, as well as all other lower styles, are single morphemes represent- 
ing both the categories of speech style and mood simultaneously. 


4.3.5.1.2.1. Declarative Mood Endings 


(a) & / 2.8 -o/-io V/C-form 
4 -so C-form (after stems with Zero t.sfx.) 


(b) +24 -gulja interjectival (always preceded by a non-Zero t.sfx. when it 
occurs with a processive verb) 


Examples 
ths ahs =F 2 nado haljul ao ‘1 know how to do [it] too.’ 
= °] Yaz mull malgso ‘Water is clear.’ 
sho) B='e} dali taseulja ‘The moon has risen.’ 


4.3.5.1.2.2. Interrogative Mood Endings 


2. / 2.2 -0/-io V/C-form 
Az -so C-form (after stems with Zero t.sfx.) 


These endings, although identical in form to those of the declarative mood, 
differ from the latter intonationally. Interrogative sentences formed with one 
of the interrogative mood endings are characterized by Intoneme R, whereas 
declarative sentences formed with one of the declarative mood endings are 
characterized by Intoneme LF or HF (cf. 7.3.2.1.1 and 7.3.2.2), e.g. 


ued} a] 2 neil tanasio ‘Are you leaving tomorrow?’ 
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$0) ef 40.9 Jjonilil anjibio 
‘Are you not going to pick up the paper?’ 
4}0] 44: sani sagso ‘Is the table small?’ 


4.3.5.1.2.3. Imperative Mood Endings 


2 / 292 -o/-i0 V/C-form 
Ax -SO 


(a) 


(b) 2] -gulja (with processive verb stems only) 


Imperative sentences formed with one of the imperative mood endings are 
not always distinguishable from declarative sentences formed with one of the 
homophonous declarative mood endings. However imperative sentences, 
though characterized by the same type of intonation as declarative sentences 
are, i.e., Intoneme LF or HF, are often distinguished from the latter by (a) a 
higher and more abrupt pitch contour and () a stronger stress associated 
with them, e.g. 

5 2)5- SA] @& yuiilil hasio ‘Be careful.’ 
o}4] = % asa diso ‘Help yourself (lit. ‘take quickly’).’ 
oes Sate} maindelo hagulja ‘Do as you please.’ 


4.3.5.1.2.4. Propositive Mood Endings 


There is no propositive mood ending for the low formal style, paralleling 
other mood endings already described. The high formal propositive mood 
ending -bsida/-ibsida, without the honorific suffix -si--isi-, may be treated as 
the exponent of the low formal propositive mood, e.g. 
4-7 Ske] 0} Alc} sungjanhante mulabobsida 
‘Let’s ask the policeman.’ 


4.3.5.1.3. High Plain Style 


The high plain style is lower and less polite than the low formal style, and 1s 
used by older people to younger, and by people of higher social status to 
those of a lower one. 


4.3.5.1.3.1. Declarative Mood Endings 


(a) | -ne 

(b) 2 i] / 4) -772se/-imse V/C-form (promissive) 
(c) «] -de (retrospective ending) 

(d) =a] -dande (retrospective ending) 
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Verbs with the ending -/se/-imse can have as their subject the first person 
pronouns only, i.e., na ‘I’, uli ‘We’, etc., and indicate ‘future promise’ or ‘in- 
tention’ by the speaker. -se/-imse is not found with any tense suffix except 
the Zero t.sfx., eg. 


o}== ot Mo)u] ayu anboine ‘[It] is totally out of sight.’ 

uj7} a 4] nega heyumse ‘1 will do it for you.’ 

wel] 42] 7b) gibhi ali gade ‘[She] went there in a hurry [I recall].’ 
oY MAL nua isdande ‘[He] was lying in bed [I remember].’ 


4.3.5.1.3.2. Interrogative Mood Endings 

(a) t+} -na (after V.p. only) 

(b) - 7} / 7} -nga/inga V/C-form (after V.d. only) 
(c) 7} -ninga (after V.p. only) 


(d) 27 / 7 -lka/-ilka V/C-form — uncertainty 


lz) 9kut anye boasna ‘When did you see?’ 

Alo] £27} anigasi Johinga ‘Which one is good?’ 
AHS WN4=7} sinmunil ilgasninga ‘Did you read the newspaper?’ 
aul --9)-S-7} zanmal ulaSsilka ‘Has she really cried [I wonder]?’ 


4.3.5.1.3.3. Imperative Mood Ending 
Al -ge, e.g. 
©} 4] 4) 4] Ye swige ‘Rest now.’ 
Wey 24] nelja oge ‘Come down.’ 
4.3.5.1.3.4. Propositive Mood Ending 
Al] -Se, @.g. 
uj] ua] boneyzi mase ‘Let us not send [it].’ 
* Stak S}4i] ca hanyan hase ‘Let us have a cup of tea.’ 


4.3.5.1.4. Low Plain Style 


The low plain style is the lowest style of speech in Korean, used by adults to 
children, between children, between intimate friends, male or female, and it is 
also the standard style of written Korean. 


4.3.5.1.4.1. Declarative Mood Endings 
(a) U} -da 


(b) 2} -/a (found only with -da-, retros.t.sfx.) 
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(c) =} / &u} -ma/-ima V/C-form, promissive 


(d) ---} -guna interjectival 


Like -mse/imse (cf. 4.3.5.1.3.1), -ma/-ima can have as the subject the first 
person pronouns only, and is not preceded by any tense suffix except Zero. 
The interjectival ending -guna, which expresses emotions of various kinds on 
the part of the speaker, must be preceded by a non-Zero tense suffix when 
occurring with processive verb stems, but no such restriction applies when it 
occurs with descriptive verb stems. The ending -guna takes -nin- form only 
when it combines with the present tense suffix, e.g. 

40] lc} koci pinda ‘The flower is blooming.’ 

#20] 12} koci gobdala ‘The flower was pretty, [I remember].’ 

uj 7} Ab Su} nega saoma ‘| will buy [it].’ (lit. ‘] will buy and come.’) 
us Au} nado kaSguna ‘You have grown up too!’ 

tho} uyatu} mali dabguna ‘It is hot!’ 

o]4] 7H} le ganinguna ‘(You) are going now!’ 


Interjectival endings such as °]z2} -i/@ (after a noun) and & e}e} -(i/ila 
(after a verb) may also be listed under this heading. 


4.3.5.1.4.2. Interrogative Mood Endings 

(a) U] -ni 

(b) 1} -ninja after V.p. 

(c) tk / ©} -nja/inja V/C-form, after V.d. 


(d) ct] / al / a) -di/-de/-dan retrospective ending 


Of the first three endings, -n/ is more colloquial and more used between close 
friends than -ninja or -nja/-inja, which is used usually by adults in talking to 
youngsters, e.g. 

a}v] jani ‘Are you sleeping?’ 

422} 7} ub} soliga naninja ‘Is there any sound?’ 

2k pulinja ‘ls it blue?’ 

oj} 7lo) aor anigasi Calbinja ‘Which one is short?’ 

Hoj-2- ge] mwasil hadi ‘What did [he] do [as you recall]?’ 

sete 8S nolelil hadan ‘Did [she] sing [as you recall]?’ 


4.3.5.1.4.3. /mperative Mood Endings 
(a) of 2} / Ole} -ala4ala_ a/a-form 


(b) Ae} -gala 
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(c) Ue} -nala (found only with -o ‘to come’) 


The ending -ala/-ala may be suffixed to any processive verbs, but -gala to 
only a few verbs, such as -ga- ‘to come’, -sa- ‘to sleep’, i§- ‘to stay’, etc., e.g, 
oe} cocala ‘Follow [him].’ 
Ake ¥lo}e} woyalil basala ‘Take off your hat.’ 
al 3} o]) 7-742} g/ohwee gagala ‘Go to the church.’ 
o}e] 22} ili onala ‘Come here,’ 
4) th dbe}z} cwesanil da hajala ‘Do your best.’ 


4.3.5.1.4.4. Propositive Mood Ending 


AL -f@, €.8. 
4+} cayja ‘Let’s find [it]. 
ue 4°) 4} neil bucija ‘Let us post [it] tomorrow.’ 


4.3.5.1.5. Medium Style 


The medium speech style is between the high plain and low plain styles and is 
used by elders to those younger where the high plain is felt to be a little too 
high and the low plain style a little too low. It can also be used between equals 
whose relationship is not so intimate as to require the low plain style. 

All inflectional endings of the medium style can function as endings of the 


low formal style when they are followed by the particle jo ‘speech style modu- 
lator’ (cf. 3.4.5.7). 


4.3.5.1.5.1. Declarative Mood Endings 
(a@) 0} / °} -a4a a/a-form 

(b) 4] -si suspective 

(c) + -gun interjectival 


The ending -gun, like -guna (cf. 4.3.5.1.4.1), must be preceded by a non- 
Zero tense suffix when occurring with processive verb stems, but no such 
restriction applies when it occurs with descriptive verb stems, e.g. 

of°o] 7+ -8-0] aiga ula ‘The child is crying.’ 

7-4 Bkob guduga sal maja ‘The shoes fit me well.’ 
+7} 9}0] 2 nuga jalasa jo ‘Someone has opened [it].’ 
<= 0] YA] doni manhyi ‘[He] has plenty of money.’ 

#0] ayat soni gobgun ‘[Your] hand is pretty.’ 


4.3.5.1.5.2. Interrogative Mood Endings 
(a) o} /°e]-a4a_ a/a-form 
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(b) | -si suspective 


The first two endings, although identical in form to the declarative endings, 
are different from the latter intonationally (cf. 4.3.5.1.2.2), e.g. 
o} =o] u-7}ar 9)°] alini nagago isa ‘It the adult going out?’ 
Wz} Betz] nega mayasyi ‘Am I not right?’ 


4.3.5.1.5.3. Imperative Mood Ending 
-a/-vA a/a-form 


This ending is usually, but not always, distinguished from the homopho- 
nous declarative ending by (a) a higher and more abrupt pitch contour and 
(b) a stronger stress associated with it (cf. 4.3.5.1.2.3), e.g. 

o]4] gto asa anja jo ‘Please sit down.’ (lit. ‘quickly sit down’) 
44 Ho} yal maga ‘Eat carefully.’ 


4,3.5.1.5.4. Propositive Mood Ending 
-a/-A a/a-form 


Verbs suffixed by this ending are hardly distinguishable from those suffixed 
by the homophonous imperative mood ending since they are identical not 
only in intonation, both being characterized by Intoneme LF or HF, but also 
in the pitch/stress feature associated with the imperative ending (4.3.5.1.2.3). 
However, apart from the context of situation which is usually the only clue 
leading to the distinction of imperative and propositive mood, the presence 
of a first person pronoun u/i ‘we’ serves as the marker of the propositive mood 
ending, e.g. 

o}4]) 20} iye nola ‘Let’s play now.’ 
23) Ye}7} ulido nelja gaa ‘Let us go down too. 


4.3.5.2. Non-Final Endings 


The non-final endings are classified into three different types according to the 
syntactic functions which they enable verbs to perform: they are (i) ‘Nominal 
Clause Ending’, (ii) ‘Adjectival Clause Ending’, and (iii) ‘Adverbial Clause 
Ending’. Unlike the final endings, the non-final endings do not distinguish 
the five styles of speech. 

The non-final endings may be preceded by an appropriate voice suffix and/ 
or the honorific suffix, but the humble suffix is only rarely found with the 
non-final endings. Any restriction on the occurrence of tense suffixes with the 
non-final endings will be noted in the relevant sections. 
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4.3.5.2.1. Nominal Clause Endings 


There are two nominal clause endings and any verb suffixed by one of them 
has the same syntactic function as a noun. 


(a) 0 / & -m/-im V/C-form 


(D) 7] -gi 


There is some difference, both distributional and semantic, between the two 
endings: 


(a) Distributional difference 


The endings -m/im and -gi are different in their distribution with the 
nominal auxiliary verbs. -:/-im occurs only with -sigha (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.2), 
whereas -gi only with -Aa- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.2), eg. 


we] 8-34 sbc} mali midim sighada ‘{His] word is worth listening to.’ 
yr 7l= St} adubgi nin hada ‘it is dark, | admit.’ 


(b) Semantic difference 


-m/-im refers to the abstract side of the meaning of a verb to which it is 
added whereas -gi emphasizes (i) ‘actual process’ in the case of a processive 
verb, or (ii) ‘degree’ in the case of a descriptive verb, e.g. 

©] 4)te ee] Sch ipjanyilil Simi ohda 
‘Writing this letter is good [for some reason].’ 
©] MAzlte 2A7)7} Ec} ipjanyilil sigiga johda 
‘This letter is good to write’ or ‘I like writing this letter.’ 
AS] YS yandini balgim 
‘the lamp being bright (that the lamp is bright)’ 
450) tz) sacndini balgi ‘[the degree of] the lamp being bright’ 
balg- ‘to be bright’ V.d. 


4.3.5.2.2. Adjectival Clause Endings 


There are three adjectival clause endings and any verb suffixed by one of them 
has the same syntactic function as an adjective: 


= 


(i) = -nin present 
(li) —/- -n/in V/C-form past/present 
(ili) @/-& -/Ail V/C-form  future/presumptive 


The three adjectival clause endings are different from one another (a) in dis- 
tribution with verbs, (4) in time reference when they are not preceded by any 
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other tense suffix, (c) in distribution with tense suffixes and (d) in distribution 
with the adjectival auxiliary verbs: 

(i) -in is suffixed to processive verbs only and refers to the present time or 
to an action or event in progress. It is never found with any other tense suffix! 
and occurs with auxiliary verbs didha-, janha-, and cagha- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.3), e.g. 

z}x= 7] yanin ge ‘the sleeping dog’ 
BH} 7} 2525 «Stet biga onin didhada ‘it looks as if it is raining.’ 


(ii) -7-in may be suffixed to any verb but its time reference varies according 
to the type of verb to which it is suffixed: with processive verbs it refers to the 
past time or to an action or event that has been completed, but with descrip- 
tive verbs it refers to the present time, e.g. 


with processive verbs: 


=| Abel fwin salam ‘the man who ran/has run’ 
42 4 ysibin do;l ‘the pebble that I picked up’ 


with descriptive verbs: 


4-2. Sa} yacgin moja ‘a small cap’ 
21 2} gi:n gan‘a long river’ 


The ending -7in may be preceded by the retrospective tense suffix -da- or the 
past tense suffix -as-/-aS- plus -da-, e.g. 
el kell uldan ane ‘the wife who, [I remember], cried/was crying’ 
2|=Fe]] Ake 4M weguge gasdan jangun 
‘the general who had been abroad [as | remember]’ 


Like -nin, the ending -n-in may occur with auxiliary verbs didha-, Janha- 
and cagha- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.3), eg. 
% # Bett} mos bon caghanda 
‘[She] pretends that she did not see [you].’ 


(ili) -/-#/ may be suffixed to any verb and refers to the future time or 
presumptive, e.g. 


oa 8S of) gonil yibil ai ‘the child who will pick up a ball’ 
<°] Vb all dali balgil ie ‘the time when the moon is/may be bright’ 


-//il may be preceded by the past tense suffix -a3-Aa8- very freely and by the 
future tense suffix -ges- only rarely, e.g. 
Ahgher ofS yalasil adil ‘the son who might have grown up’ 
a ee a guggesil gjanu 
‘the situation in which you might feel like dying’ 


' As an exception, -7in may be preceded by the future tense suffix -ges- when they occur with 
the verb jug- ‘to die’, ¢.g., yuggesnin salam ‘The person who may be dying’. 
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-//-if may occur with adjectival auxiliary verbs didha-, manha-, babha- and 
banha- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.3), eg. 


thal ae} dacil hanhesda ‘{1] was almost hurt.’ 


4.3.5.2.3. Adverbial Clause Endings 


Any verb suffixed by one of the following adverbial clause endings has the 
same syntactic functions as an adverb. Some adverbial clause endings, mark- 
ed Zero t.sfx., are not preceded by any tense suffix while others may be pre- 
ceded by a tense suffix other than -n/nin-, pres.t.sfx., which is found only 
with the final inflectional ending -da (cf. 4.3.3.1.1.1.2). The time reference of 
an adverbial clause ending not preceded by a tense suffix is determined by that 
of a final clause with which the adverbial clause occurs. 


l. 3t-go ‘and’, e.g. 
ARIS= 7k URS = yanenin gago nanin onda 
‘You are going and I am coming.’ 
oes Yat sch acimil magego hagesda‘l will do it after breakfast.’ 


&. -jo ‘and’ (after V.c. only); Zero t.sfx., eg. 
414-0) 8. Staloleh sa:nsu ijo koci ida ‘{He] is a player and coach.’ 


2. 3 / 2} -mjaimja V/C-form ‘and’, e.g. 


7} Mees = BOuvp Yo] Loic} sega nolelil hesimja koci usasda 
‘Birds sang and flowers smiled.’ 


3. ALA) -go(sa) ‘and then, afterward’ (after V.p. only); Zero t.sfx., e.g. 


See bal (A) 4} 4b iil hago(sa) ianaya 


‘Let’s do the job and then leave.’ 


4. 7] (AJ) / ©] (e A4) -ja(nsa)/-imja(nsa) 
WC-form ‘at the same time, while’; Zero t.sfx., e.g. 


wee ry abt] Aumil Kumja sani ‘Are you sleeping [while] dreaming?’ 
SAL th dilimjansa bonda ‘They see while listening.’ 

5. 4}-ya ‘as soon as’ Zero t.sfx. [This usually occurs in double form, with the 
second -ja suffixed to the verb mal- ‘to stop’.] E.g. 


NAb bal keya malja 

‘as soon as [he] wakes up’ (lit. ‘wakes up and stops waking up’) 
s7} reap Abe} atch hega liya salayjasda 

‘[It] disappeared as soon the sun rose.’ 
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6. +; -dolog ‘until, so that’ Zero t.sfx., eg. 
AA\7} 7} 7) tbe) A} gayiga gadolog gidalija 
‘Let’s wait until the beggar goes away.’ 
A] -ge ‘until, so that’ Zero t.sfx. 


Ae] 7} u}bi] alee} soliga nage ieljala 
‘Beat [it] until/so that it makes a noise. 


bs 


7, 2464) / 3-4) -lsulog/-ilsulog 
V/C-form ‘the more ... the more’; Zero t.sfx., e.g. 


P=; Eth bolsurog johda ‘The more | see it, the better.’ 


8. FY / 2 -MpaZil(ja 
YY} a1 / ©2451 -ljago/-iljago 


V/C-form ‘in order to’; Zero t.sfx. 
ALA} -goja 


These endings are suffixed to V.p. only, e.g. 
4hef at eee} salljago magninda ‘[We] eat in order to live.’ 
9. 2cpey / Ste] el -/pundala Ailpundala V/C-form, 
‘not only ... but also, e.g. 
ABS eee] ch ae} pibasilpundala da magasda 
‘Not only did I take it but also ate it all.’ 
10. ¢}(7}) -da(ga) interruption, transference’, e.g. 


7}c}7+} -2t} gadaga onda 
‘[She] 1s coming back while on the way’ (lit. ‘while going comes’). 


11. AU} -gana 
<= (A| )-din(yi) ‘whether ... or’ 
t+ / ©} -na/-ina V/C-form 


These endings occur in double form, e.g. 
LAL 7EAL+ Ogana gagana ‘whether [they] come or go’ 
MeAzl eka] 2) hesdingi an hesdinyi 
‘whether [she] did [it] or [did not do it].’ 


12. 3 / 2A -mjan/imjan V/C-form wig ‘ 
7 ‘if, when’, e.g. 
A= -gadin 
Hod 4) éalbimjan sohyi [it] is good if it is short.’ 
BASS Be Wet bogadin malil hela ‘Tell [him] when you see him.’ 
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13. ofof / Of OF -aja/aja a/a-form ‘only if, only when’, e.g. 
@}°} -/aja (after V.c.) Zero t.sfx. 
of-S- Wojok uta) jagil magaja nasji 
‘TYou] will get well only when/if you take some pills.’ 
a] #2 ao] Z}o} jepin cegilaja “Only if it is a pretty book.’ 


14. (je) of / oO} & -(daljado/-ado a/a-form 
2 aja / &2)ol 4 -lyianyan/-Hyianyayn V/C-form ‘even if/though’ 
2 4jehs /&azlebs  -lyilado/-iljilado V/C-form 
a ubal / Sula) -manjyanilmanyayn V/C-form 
Lt / 2S -ndil/indil V/C-form 
4-3] ets mollasdalado ‘Even if you did not know’ 
7} Boe Pol te hega pjasilmanjan dali isda 
‘Even if the sun has set, there is the moon.’ 


Hezpels ofa] al] buya indil aiahge he 
‘Even though [he] is a rich man, what can he do?’ 


— 
‘n" 


. Alek -yiman 
74k -ganman 
t} / ©} -na/-ina V/C-form 


‘although ...’ 
‘but’ 


Although identical in form, -7a@/ina of (15) and -na/ina of (11) are different 
endings. The former occurs in double form whereas the latter occurs In single 
form, e.g. 
wo) 2 ajuk 44) Sch nucni ogiman cubyi anhda 
‘Although it is snowing it is not cold.’ 
AH eC] Orp Alebe 944} sinbunin isina sinlanin a:bguna 
‘The bride is there but the bridegroom is not.’ 


16. Aub / Ou} -/anman/-iljanman 
V/C-form ‘might/would ... but’ V/C-form, e.g. 
ApAlo] WeOadeb Stake ge} sayini manhiljanman hanjayndo a:bda 
‘There might have been many photos but there isn’t even one.’ 


17. ofA] / ©) 44 -afsa)/-a(sa) a/a-form ‘and then; as, since, because’; 
Zero t.stX., @.g. 
ost AL(A]) Lojojz}, up/olil sasa butiala 
‘Buy a stamp and stick it on.’ 
tbo] vbof(A]) 7) 28} nali malgasa gipida 
‘{1] am happy as the weather ts fine.’ 
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18. =e /2ue-milo-imilo V/C-form, ‘as, since, because’, e.g. 


Ao) ae ye ube vc} yibi kimilo bando manhda 
‘As the house Is large, there are many rooms too.’ 


19. (7) / 2 (4) -nifka)/-ini(ka) 
V/C-form Time: ‘when, as’; Cause: ‘because, as, since’, e.g. 
chA] Bye) A] 3-4) 4].2 dasi bini jonsahasibsio 
‘As I apologize once more, please forgive me.’ 
Y= Buy 7) ch nalil bonika gipasda 
‘[I] was happy to see you’ (lit. ‘because I met you’). 


20. =u] -ninde (after V.p.) 
uu] / 2] -nde/-inde (after V.d.) 
CU SEU) of 4-1] gonbulil haninde we unt 
‘Lam working — why are you crying?’ 
a7} a) ESS kiga kinde tuniunhaguna 
‘(She] is tall and [yet] plump.’ 


‘and’ (topic introducer) 


21. ¥] -dwe ‘may/might ... but’ 
SHE}o] 7] SFA st] lolz} partie gadwe jamyanhage isala 
‘You may go to the party but behave yourself.’ 


4.3.5.3. Concatenating Endings 


Every verb ending in one of the following four inflectional endings is a con- 
catenating form, which occurs in the head structure of the verbal phrase 
(cf. 5.2.1). 


(a) °o} / o} -a/-a a/a-form: Concatenating Ending | 


(b) St -go Concatenating Ending II 
(c) Al] -ge Concatenating Ending III 
(d) 4] -ji Concatenating Ending IV 


The concatenating endings are not found preceded by any tense suffix. 
Processive verbs may end in any of the four concatenating endings, and 
descriptive verbs in -@/-a, -ge and -j/, e.g. 

so} lc} salma sinda ‘[It] is/gets boiled.’ 

4hat }c} salmgo isda ‘{[She] is boiling it.’ 

=LA) Sboje}+ kige hajala ‘Make it loud.’ 

=L4] ott} kiyi anhda [It] is not big.’ 


V 
PHRASE 


The phrase consists of two or more words and may be substituted by a word 
of similar syntactic function. There are three types of phrase in Korean: (i) 
‘Nominal Phrase’, (ii) ‘Verbal Phrase’ and (iii) ‘Relational Phrase’. 


5.1. NOMINAL PHRASE 


The nominal phrase is an endocentric construction! consisting of a noun or 
its Syntactic equivalent as head and one or more subordinates as expansion. 
A nominal phrase is syntactically identical to a single noun. An endocentric 
construction Is a construction whose syntactic function is identical with that 
of one or more of its constituents. For instance, an English phrase ‘fresh milk’ 
is an endocentric construction since it has the same syntactic function as the 
noun ‘milk’; e.g., in 

Drink srilk. 

Drink fresh milk. 


‘fresh milk’ occurs in the same syntactic position as ‘milk’, ie., after the verb 
‘drink’. In the phrase ‘fresh milk’, ‘milk’ is called ‘Head’, and ‘fresh’ ‘Subor- 
dinate’, or ‘Expansion’, the term used in this book. 


5.1.1. Elements and Structure of Nominal Phrase 


The elements occurring in a nominal phrase may be divided into two major 
constituents, ‘Head’ and ‘Expansion’. The order of occurrence of the two 
constituents is fixed, head always following expansion, except in careless 
and/or informal conversation where the Expansion-Head order may be re- 
versed, e.g. 


oyu) 4) 7) 9} Janpil pagi innin ‘the pencil which is there.’ 


H Exp. 
The usual order of the two constituents of the above phrase 1s: 
AV7) Ol oh BS opagi innin janpil 
Exp. H. 


' Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 1950, 12.10, p. 194. 
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Examples 
4) jib ‘[a] house’ 
a 4] se jib ‘[a] new house’ 
*) AY 4) ya se sib ‘that new house’ 
o}e-che- 44 AW 4) alimdaun ja se jib lit. ‘beautiful that new house’ 
ofc et AW 4 anialimdaun han se yib 
lit. ‘certain beautiful one new house’ 


In the examples given above, the noun sib ‘house’ is the head and the subor- 
dinate words preceding the head constitute the expansion. 


5.1.2. Nominal Head 


The exponent of the nominal head is (i) a single noun, simple or compound, 
(ii) two or more nouns linked with or without coordinators, or standing in 
apposition, (i11) a nominal group, or (iv) a compound numeral. 


5.1.2.1. Single Noun as Nominal Head 


Any noun can fill the position of the nominal head, whether it is independent 
or non-independent, simple or compound, e.g. 
°o] # ikoc ‘this flower’ 
Al 4 zee yahacn gabay ‘that old brief-case’ 
= Ss pulinhanil ‘[the] blue sky’ 
oj vlanigas ‘Which one?’ (lit. ‘which thing’) 
+ @dugwan ‘two volumes’ 
oh} Alanince ‘pretending to know’ 
We alSt-s 4 nalbin saulundonjan ‘Wide Seoul Stadium’ 
saAulundonjan N.comp. 
< saul ‘Seoul’ + uwndonjan ‘stadium’ 


5.1.2.2. Two or More Nouns as Nominal Head 


The linking of two or more nouns that fill the head position of the nominal 
phrase may be effected either by coordinator(s) or paratactically, unless they 
stand in apposition. 


5.1.2.2.1. Nouns linked by Coordinator(s) 


Nouns may be linked by a conjunctive particle (cf. 3.4.5.6 and 3.4.5.6.1) such 
as wa/gwa ‘and’ and na/ina ‘or’ or by a conjunctive adverb (cf. 3.4.4.6) such 
as giligo ‘and’ and /onin ‘or’ as the coordinator, e.g. 

Aye} 419°] sewa gojani ‘a bird and a cat’ 

Abs} =U} sangwa namu ‘the mountain and tree’ 

a} 2s} oul] mulgwa gangwa be ‘water, river and ship’ 
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A|=°|t+ “5-22 saulina dongjay ‘Seoul or Tokyo’ 
4}L- AS] cana kapi ‘tea or coffee’ 
w -Le]at o}%} bom giligo jalim ‘spring and summer’ 


ye i Le) neillonin mole ‘tomorrow or the day after tomorrow’ 


There is no theoretical limit to the number of nouns to be linked by coordi- 
nators and functioning as the head in the nominal phrase, but in practice they 
rarely exceed more than three in all. 


5.1.2.2.2. Nouns linked by Parataxis 


Paratactically-linked nouns do not include the coordinator(s) and are linked 
to one another phonologically by appropriate intonations, e.g. 


ofa, AL7], 2841 .jace, .gogi, .sensan ‘vegetable, meat and fish’ 
Ss}, AS, 4 -janhwa, -ja:ngig, «mujon ‘film, play and ballet’ 


In the examples above, every noun except the last one, which may be realized 
with any nuclear Intoneme, is accompanied by either Intoneme LF or, more 
frequently, Intoneme R. 
Paratactically linked nouns have potentiality of taking the coordinators, 
thus resulting in the same construction as nouns linked by the coordinators, e.g. 
oFaH (2), St 7](2b), AMAL jace(wa), .gogi(wa), .sensan 
‘vegetable, meat and fish’ 
Sat( 2h), A(z), FR -jaghwa (wa), .jacngig (ewa), mujon 
‘film, play and ballet’ 


It is to be noted that of the coordinators, ma/ina ‘or’ and donin ‘or’ cannot 
be added between nouns linked paratactically. In other words, the coordina- 
tors that may be added between paratactically-linked nouns are wa/gwa ‘and’ 
and giligo ‘and’ only. 

The structure of nouns linked either by coordinator or by parataxis may be 
summarily set out as follows: 


N'(c) Ne(c) N(e) ... N® 
(the superscript n refers to any number.) 


5.1.2.2.3. Nouns in Apposition 


Nouns in apposition consist of two immediate constituents, N' and N2?, 
occurring in that order. N' is most often filled by a family name, a given 
name or by both, and sometimes by a nickname, and N? by a title or other 
nouns descriptive of N'. Less frequently, both N'! and N? may be represented 
by nouns other than personal name and title, e.g. 


gt al== han gjosu ‘Professor Han’ (lit. ‘Han Professor’) 
fe ess jun detonnjan ‘President Yun’ (lit. ‘Yun President’) 
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*t  4bab AR gan gamcan jangun 
N! N? 
‘General Gang Gamchan’ (lit. ‘Gang Gamchan General’) 
7s 4b gay) gamcan < gaynsurname + gamcan given name 
4} 3.91 gim noin ‘Old man Kim’ (lit. ‘Kim, the old man’) 
4 Alu jancal sanbe 
‘[my college] senior, Youngchul’ (lit. ‘Youngchul, my senior’) 
Tels] Abe WP Ab uliii salan begiusan ‘Our pride, Mt. Paegdu’ 
N! N2 
Nouns in apposition usually form a single stress group (cf. 2.7) and are 
spoken consequently with a single intonation. However, when they are real- 


ized as two stress groups, N' and N2 each forming a stress group, N! is usual- 
ly marked by Intoneme L, e.g. 


gt al== .hangjosu ‘Professor Han’, or -han . 2jOSu 
fe oe "3 jundetonnjay ‘President Yun’, or -jun -detonnjan 
The order of N' and N? may sometimes be reversed, especially when N! 
includes both family name and given name, resulting in N? + N', eg. 


At 7% Zak yangun gan gamcan ‘General Gang Gamchan’ 


N2 N! 
== fr el& sansu ju inho ‘the player, Yu Inho’ 
N? N! 
cf. ju inho sansu 
N! N? 


Nouns standing in apposition are superficially similar in construction to 
those linked paratactically (cf. 5.1.2.2.2) since both constructions lack the 
coordinator(s). But in fact they are different from each other in the following 
respects: 


(i) Nouns in apposition are not capable of taking a coordinator between 
N' and N°’, whereas nouns linked paratactically have the potentiality of 
taking a coordinator between every two member nouns. 

Examples 

(a) Nouns in apposition 

4 «al-e -gimgjosu or -gim .gjosu— ‘Professor Kim’ 
ch. * 42+ at4= gimgwa gjosu 

(b) Nouns in parataxis 


AZ}, 4b sa.gwa, .ba:m ‘apple and chestnut’ 
cf. Abs} (2h), Ybsa.ewa(wa), .bazm 
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(ii) There is an intonational as well as junctural contrast between the two 
constructions. The first of two nouns standing in apposition is usually 
marked by Intoneme L and followed by plus juncture, whereas with 
paratactically linked nouns, every member noun is usually marked by 
Intoneme LF/HF or Intoneme R and followed by tentative juncture. 


Examples 
(a) Nouns in apposition 

TUS Al -juinho .sansu ‘the player, Yu Inho’ 
(b) Nouns in parataxis 


Als 4}, 4) 87) ya.donca, bi.hengi ‘motor car and airplane’ 


5.1.2.3. Nominal Group as Nominal Head 


The nominal group, which is itself an endocentric construction, has as its 
Structure: 

N!' N? N23... Ne 
in which N® or the last N in the sequence is the head and all other nouns 
preceding N" the subordinate(s). The subordinates may be further analysed 
as consisting of the last noun as the head and other nouns preceding it as the 
subordinate(s), and so on, e.g. 

ofa} eu) Jahen gunbi 

N' N 
‘preparation for a journey’ (lit. ‘journey preparation’) 


ast abel Jangug salam ‘Englishman’ 
N! N? 


nay gat A) ae migug yanbu siceg ‘American government policy’ 
N' N N? 
a-— Ale] 44g Shee jacngu gehweg jagsay walljo 
N! N? N N? 
‘the completion of the drawing of the research plan’ 
(lit. ‘research plan drawing completion’) 


Like nouns in apposition, every member noun of a nominal group, if it 
forms a separate stress group, is normally marked by Intoneme L, except the 
last one, which may be accompanied by any intonation. However, a nominal 
group differs from nouns in apposition in that: 

(i) every member noun except the last one has the potentiality of taking the 
adjectival particle (cf. 3.4.5.8) i/‘of’, thereby resulting in an adjectival phrase 
standing in subordinate relation to the immediately succeeding noun, whereas 
nouns in apposition have no such potentiality. For example, a nominal group 
eh zy) jahenyunbi ‘preparation for journey’ can be rewritten as 
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ofao}) uy] jaheni sunbi 
adj.ph. N 


but an appositional construction %]4-"s-  4At gimbogion jangun ‘General 
Kim Bogdong’ cannot be rewritten as 


*z)@% 0) “b= gimbogionii jangun ‘Kim Bogdong’s general’ without 
changing the original meaning. 


a 


(ii) the order of the member nouns cannot be altered, whereas that of the 
nouns in apposition is in general reversible. For instance, a nominal group, 
eg. oj a) 22u) jahen sunbi ‘preparation for journey’ cannot be rewritten 
as 4] 0} @ yunbi jahey, which is either meaningless or means ‘preparation 
journey or test journey’, but an appositional construction like 4"$ 4a 
gimbogion jangun ‘General Kim Bogdong’ can be rewritten as 4b 4} 74-e 
yangun gimbogton. 


5.1.2.4. Compound Numeral as Nominal Head 


The compound numeral, which consists of two or more numeral nouns, may 
function as the head of the nominal phrase. A compound numeral may be 
followed by a classifier (cf. 3.4.2.2.1) and with it constitute a ‘Compound 
Numeral Expression’, which is itself an endocentric nominal phrase with the 
classifier as head. The first constituent of a compound numeral expression 
must be represented by a compound numeral adjective (cf. 3.4.3.1) and not by 
a compound numeral (noun) if its last number is one, two, three or four, e.g. 
AA] 2. (21) sasibo (wan) ‘forty five (wony 
< sasibo ‘forty five’ compound numeral 
(< sasib + 0) + wan monetary unit, classifier 
Abu Al 4) (41) sambeg jugsib cil (gwan) 
‘three hundred and sixty seven volumes’ 
< sambeg jugsib cil‘367’ compound numeral + gwan ‘volume’, classifier 
of St(vbe]) ahin han (mali) ‘ninety one (heads) [of sheep]’ 
< ahin han 91’, compound numeral adjective + mali ‘head’, classifier 


5.1.2.4.1. To express the number or quantity of the referent of a noun, the fol- 
lowing construction is most frequently used: 


N + Compound Numeral Expression 
Examples 


am ofA} 9 2 ceg isibo gwan 
N 
‘twenty five volumes of books’ (lit. ‘books twenty five volumes’) 


abe} 0}A1 Wf yadonca jalljasad de 
N 
‘sixteen cars’ (lit. ‘cars sixteen sets’) 
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=o] AS G+ 4 yoni simul han jan 
N 
‘twenty one sheets of paper’ (lit. ‘paper twenty one sheets’) 


The construction N + Compound Numeral Expression may be best de- 
scribed as a special type of appositional construction. 
As an alternative to the one described above, the following endocentric 
construction is also used, though less frequently: 
Compound Numeral Expression + #i + N 
o}4i2 22) A isibo gwanii ceg 
N 
‘twenty five volumes of books’ (lit. ‘twenty five volumes’ books’) 


asof4l de] azksab jad/yasad deii sadonca 


N 
‘sixteen cars’ (lit. ‘sixteen sets’ cars’) 
ASE A2) $l simulhan janii joni ‘twenty one sheets of paper’ 
N 


5.1.3. Nominal Expansion 


The nominal expansion consists of (i) up to three adjectives, (ii) up to two ad- 
jectival clauses (cf. 6.4.3.2), (i11) one or more adjectival relational phrase (cf. 
5.3.2), or (iv) acombination of up to three adjectives and an adjectival clause. 


5.1.3.1. Adjective(s) as Nominal Expansion 


Any adjective and any combination of up to three adjectives may occur as the 
expansion of the nominal phrase, except that (i) the deictic and interrogative 
adjectives (cf. 3.4.3.2 and 3.4.3.3) are mutually exclusive, and (ii) two or more 
deictic or interrogative adjectives do not occur at a time. There is no fixed 
order in which adjectives are to occur within the nominal expansion except 
that a qualitative adjective (cf. 3.4.2.4), if present, must come last in the 
series, i.e., immediately before the head, e.g. 

Al MW yaceg ‘that book’ (ja Adj.deic.) 

ay 4} seyib ‘[a] new house’ (se Adj.qual.) 

oj*- 314} ani gojan ‘Which locality?’ 

oj’. a} ata anise gojayn ‘Which new locality?’ 

os et Ah WW anihanseceg ‘[a] certain new book’ (han Adj.num.) 


5.1.3.2. Adjectival Clause(s) as Nominal Expansion 


Up to two adjectival clauses (cf. 6.4.3) may occur as the nominal expansion. 
When the expansion consists of two adjectival clauses, they are linked either 
by a coordinator such as giligo ‘and’ or /onin ‘or’, or by parataxis, e.g. 
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7}4= Abe} ganin sa:lam ‘the man who is going’ (lit. ‘going man’) 
Alo] 9 =  ofo] sibe onin ai 

‘the child who is coming home’ (lit. ‘home coming child’) 
AE S}= HAL sagwalil tal canja 

‘the girl who will pick apple(s)’ (lit. ‘apple picking girl’) 
wie =e nilgin so ‘an old cow’ (lit. ‘a cow which is old’) 

Adjectival clauses linked by coordinator: 


Aa Lest Ofofk ALB yalmin giligo ajapin sinbu 
Cc 

‘a young and beautiful bride’ 

(lit. ‘a bride who is young and beautiful’) 
qa) & aaa uel wt ay 

Aje bon giligo neil mannal cannjan 
c 

‘the young man whom I saw yesterday and will meet tomorrow.’ 

mak KEy> Spek ed 8) Halgan ionin palan janpil 
c 
‘a red or blue pencil’ (lit. ‘a pencil which is red or blue’) 


Adjectival clauses linked by parataxis: 
ArEPO] PE MERE 7} ze] saclami manhin bogéapan gali 
‘the crowded (and) busy street’ 
(lit. ‘the street where people are numerous and which is complicated’) 


i ae $°)kin jalbin soni ‘a large and thin [sheet of] paper’ 
(lit. ‘a paper which is large and thin’) 


It is to be noted that adjectival clauses linked by a coordinator or by para- 


taxis are far less frequent than the semantically identical single adjectival 
clause, e.g. 


Ax Lejat ofojt® Al yalmin giligo ajapin sinbu 
Cl: SF 

‘a young and beautiful bride’ 

ee rs Co Ee yamko AjApin sinbu 
Cl. 
AREEO] BE Aba 72] salami ma:nin bogéapan gali 
Cl. Cl. 

‘the crowded and busy street’ 

ch ARO] Beat 3 4kRE 7] 2) salami ma:nko bogéapan gali 
Cl. 
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5.1.3.3. Adjectival Relational Phrase(s) as Expansion 


One or more adjectival relational phrase (cf. 5.3.2), each consisting of N + ii, 
may occur as the nominal expansion. 


A nominal expansion consisting of two or more adjectival phrases exhibits 
its IC (Immediate Constituent)! structure as follows: 


N' a N2 if NO ii 


Although theoretically unlimited, the number of adjectival relational phrases 
found in a nominal expansion is in general not more than three in all, e.g. 


+2} of} L] madi Amani ‘my mother’ 
S72] oF 4A) donmuti ayasi ‘[my] friend’s uncle’ 
a2} & gjojugii him ‘the power of education’ 
oJe]L] 2] of ze] ARAL amaniii abayiii sayin 
‘[my] mother’s father’s photo’ 
4-2] APS] As gjosuii janguii gjalgwa 
‘the results of the professor’s research’ 
(lit. ‘the results of research of the professor’) 
Al 2] ofA] 2] AAR) ot cinguii ajasiii sansenil tal 
‘[my] friend’s uncle’s teacher’s daughter’ 


There is a tendency, especially in spoken language, for the particle ii to 
drop when a series of it occurs in the nominal expansion, leaving as many as 


would be required to avoid ambiguity. For instance, the two examples given 
above may be rewritten as: 


cingu(il) ayasiii sansen(ii) tal 
gjosuil jAngu(il) gjalewa 


5.1.3.4. Adjectives and Adjectival Clause as Expansion 
Up to three adjectives and an adjectival clause, occurring in any order, except 
for the restrictions stated in 5.1.3.1, may occur as the nominal expansion, e.g. 


et AAS ata han Sigsikan cannjan ‘[a] braye young man’ 
Adj. adj.cl. 
' See R. S. Wells, Language, 23/2, 1947, pp. 81-117, 
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o] ofthe Ay ti oalimdaunse ca ‘this beautiful new car’ 
Adj. adj.cl. = Adj. 
2 ASA & A gi saulesaon cannjan 
Adj. adj.cl. 
‘that young man from Seoul’ 
(lit. ‘that who-comes-from-Seoul young man’) 


oj 8 £2 a 4) ani han johin se jib 
Adj. Adj. adj.cl. Adj. 
‘a certain nice new house’ 


5.1.4. Nominal Phrase embedded in a larger Nominal Phrase 


A more complex nominal phrase may comprise an NP as its head, and every 
such NP includes two expansions, the one belonging to the embedded NP 
and the other to the larger NP of which the embedded NP occurs as head, as 
shown by the following formula: 


NP » Exp. +H 

H » NP! 

Net = Exp. EP 

NP — Exp. + Exp.'+ H! 


Very often a tentative juncture occurs after Exp. in the above formula, thus 
separating Exp. from Exp.', e.g. 
u7eo  A2) v2) nega bon, saulii gali 
Exp.  Exp.' H! 
H 
‘the streets of Seoul that I saw’ 


ofsec} of ate] 2:2] alimdaun, jajaii mogsoli 
Exp. Exp,' HH? 
H 
‘ ot > J A ® 
the beautiful woman’s voice 


A nominal phrase of the structure Exp. + Exp.' + H' may in some 
instances be subject to more than one structural interpretation and conse- 
quently give rise to semantic ambiguity. For instance, 


alimdaun jajaii mogsoli ‘the beautiful woman’s voice’ 


may be interpreted in two different ways depending on where the first [C cut is 
made; with the first cut coming between Exp. and Exp.', the nominal trans- 
lates ‘the woman’s voice which is beautiful’, but if it is made between Exp.'! 
and H', the same phrase translates ‘the voice of the beautiful woman’. The 
two different IC cuts may be shown by the following diagrams. 
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(i) Okt FYzfe] BAe] 
alimdaun jaja ii mogsoli ‘the woman’s voice which is beautiful’ 
Exp. ! H! 


Exp. H 
NP 


(ji) he elz}s] Bag] 


alimdaun jaja ii mogsoli ‘the voice of the beautiful woman’ 








NP 


alimdaun ‘(who/which) is beautiful’ adj.cl.; jaya ‘woman’ N; ii ‘of’ Pel.ad jel 
mogsoli ‘voice’ N. 

The IC analysis of (i) refers to the structure of an NP comprising an 
embedded NP’ as its head, i.e., Exp. + Exp.! + H whereas that of (ii) refers 
to an NP structure of Exp. + H type where Exp. is analysable into succes- 
sively smaller constituents in the manner shown by the diagram. As stated 
earlier, a tentative juncture is frequently found between Exp. and Exp.!' in 
the nominal phrase comprising an embedded NP and this phonological fea- 
ture serves to distinguish, in spoken language at least, the former from the 
latter type. 


5.2. VERBAL PHRASE 


The verbal phrase, despite its central importance in Korean syntax and indeed 
in grammar as a whole, has been given an incomplete and unsystematic treat- 
ment up to now. Even when a discussion of the verbal phrase as such was 
attempted, which was very rare, it hardly went beyond two- or three-verb 
phrases and was fragmentary. This chapter attempts to describe the structur- 
ing of the verbal phrase in such a way that a complete picture may be shown. 

The syntactic function, and especially the external distribution, of the ver- 
bal phrase is exclusively determined by the inflectional ending suffixed to the 
verb of such a phrase. For instance, a verbal phrase may function as a clause 
or sentence on its own when its last verb is inflected with a final ending, or as 
any non-final clause such as nominal, adjectival or adverbial clause when it is 
suffixed with a non-final ending. This, however, will be discussed at the clause 
level and the present section is devoted entirely to a discussion of the internal 
structure of verbal phrases. 


5.2.1. Elements and Structure of Verbal Phrases 


The verbal phrase has two immediate constituents, ‘Expansion’ and ‘Head’, 
occurring in that order. The head is further analysed into ‘Nucleus’ which 
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consists Of one to three full verbs and ‘Satellite’ which consists of one or 
more auxiliary verbs. The expansion, consisting of an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase, is an optional element and so is the satellite. The verbal phrase struc- 
ture may be set out by the following diagram. 


dv.ph V.aux.' V.aux.? V.aux.? ..... Vaux." 
— Sali 


Where the verbal head consists of two or more full verbs, or of one or more 
full verbs plus one or more auxiliary verbs, every verb except the last one must 
be inflected in one of the four concatenating forms (cf. 4.3.5.3) as required by 
the immediately succeeding verb. Apart from a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9), 
a plus juncture or less frequently a tentative juncture, no word of any class 
can intervene between any two elements within a verbal phrase, e.g. 





(i) Nucleus only 
Uy} 7} manta gada ‘to go over’ < nama ‘crossing’ + gada ‘to go’ 
Zpoh =o] Wc} yaba gua magia ‘to catch, grill and eat’ 


(ii) Nucleus + Satellite 
tat Alc} gago sibia ‘[]] want to go.’ 
Nuc. Sat. 
< gago ‘going’ + sibia ‘to want to’ 
4}o]  a)|c} yiba sida ‘to be picked up’ 
Nuc. Sat. 
< siba ‘picking up’ + sida pasv.vc.fmtv. 
s]o]  7}at Alo} Skat Qc} iwia gago sipa hago idia 
Nuc. Sat. 
‘to be wanting to go running’ < /wia ‘running’ + gago ‘going’ 
+ sipa ‘wanting to’ + hago ‘procy.fmtv. + id/a progr.t.fmtv. 


(iii) Expansion + Head 
4+ ste} yal hada ‘to do [something] well’ < ja/ ‘well’ + hada ‘to do’ 





Exp. Nuc. 
H 
Bi S)°] 7c} allin iwia gada ‘to go running quickly’ 
Exp. Nuc. 


H 
< allin ‘quickly’ + iwia gada ‘to go running’ 
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ob Be) so] 7bar 4fojstar = 9ir} 
aju malli twia gago sipa hago idia 
Exp. Nuc. Sat. 


H 


‘to be wanting to go running very far’ 
< aju ‘very’ + malli‘far’ + iwia gago ‘to go running’ 
+ sipa hago idta ‘to be wanting to’ 


5.2.1.1. Head of Verbal Phrase 


In Korean, as in other ‘Turanian’ languages,' ‘Expansion’ (or subordinative/ 
determinant) regularly precedes ‘Head’ (or déterminé), ¢.g., adjective pre- 
cedes noun, adverb precedes verb, and so on. However the relation obtaining 
between ‘Nucleus’ and ‘Satellite’, the two constituents of the verbal head, is 
rather unique. The satellite, consisting of one or more auxiliary verb(s), is 
syntactically bound and therefore unable to perform any syntactic function 
by itself unless it is preceded by the nucleus which is syntactically free. This 
criterion justifies taking the nucleus as central and the satellite as subordinate 
to the former. In respect of the syntactic function(s) of the verbal head as a 
whole, however, the satellite is central and the nucleus only peripheral, since it 
is (the last auxiliary verb of ) the satellite which determines the external distri- 
bution of the verbal head and ultimately the entire verbal phrase in which the 
satellite occurs. Accordingly, by the criterion of syntactic function, the 
nucleus is subordinate to the satellite. For instance, in the verbal head 
7eat 4°] etc} gago sipa handa ‘[he] wants to go’ 
Nuc. Sat. 


the satellite that consists of two auxiliary verbs cannot occur on its own and 
perform any syntactic function unless it is preceded by the nucleus, here 
represented by gago ‘going’, which can occur on its own independently of the 
satellite. On the other hand, the function of the verbal head as a whole in 
various syntactic positions is determined exclusively by the satellite, or to be 
more precise, by the inflectional ending suffixed to the last auxiliary verb in 
the satellite. Thus, (@) the occurrence of gago sipa handa as a complete sen- 
tence, (b) its function as an adjectival clause as in 


gago sipa hanin cingu ‘the friend who wishes to go’, 


adj. cl. 


and (c) its function as an adverbial clause as in 


' C. E. Bazell, ‘The Fundamental Syntactic Relations’, 11. 
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gago sips hajado mod ganda ‘[He] cannot go even if he wishes to.’ 
adv. cl. 


are all made possible by the satellite. 


5.2.1.1.1. Nucleus of Verbal Head 


One to three processive verbs (cf. 3.4.1.1), each inflected in the concatenating 
form | except for the last one, may occur as the nucleus of a verbal phrase. A 
one-verb nucleus is most frequent, a two-verb nucleus less frequent, and a 
three-verb nucleus is very rare. Descriptive verbs may occur as the exponent 
of a one-verb nucleus but no multiple-verb nucleus may include, or consist 
entirely of descriptive verbs, with the exception of two-verb nuclei of which 
the second verb is boi- ‘to be seen, to be shown, to seem’, a passive verb der- 
ived from Do- ‘to see’ V.tr. The first position of such a nucleus may be filled by 
any descriptive verb or by some processive verbs such as nilg- ‘to grow old’, 
mandil- ‘to be bruised’, etc., e.g. 
S]o]  4ht} rwia ganda ‘[He] is running away’ (goes running) 
< fwi- ‘to run’ V.p. 
27°) Llc} nilga boinda ‘{He] looks old.’ < nilg- ‘to get old’ V.p. 
ao] 2 etich yalmea boibnida ‘[She] looks young.’ 
< salm- ‘to be young’ V.d. 


§.2.1.1.1.1. Transitive and Intransitive Nucleus 


The nucleus ts of two different types, transitive and intransitive, according to 
the type of verbs included in it. The nucleus which includes one or more tran- 
sitive verb(s) is a transitive type and its syntactic function is the same as that 
of a single transitive verb. On the other hand, the nucleus which consists only 
of intransitive verbs is an intransitive type and has the same syntactic func- 
tion as an intransitive verb, e.g. 


(i) Nucleus of Transitive Tvpe 
WS Zoe Zbeb bacmil yaba ganda 
QO V.tr. V.intr. 
Nuc. 
‘{ They] are taking the tiger with them’ 
(lit. ‘they have caught the tiger and are going away’). 
HES ofok Weir] babil anja maganni 
O V.intr.  V.tr. 


Nuc. 
‘Did you eat your supper sitting down?’ 
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ES Ae] 72} kocil sima gakusa 
O Var. V.tr. 


Nuc. 
‘Let us plant flowers and look after them.’ 


So] zte} te ete} panil gua jalla noadia 
QO V.tr. V.tr. V.tr. 
Nuc. 
‘[She toasted, cut, and served the bread.’ 


eS “-e] aet obAlc} sulil nua tala masinda 
O V.intr. Vitr. V.tr. 
‘[He] is drinking wine lying down’ 
(lit. ‘wine lying pouring out is drinking’). 
(ii) Nucleus of Intransitive Type 
7}°] 7}e} gia gadia ‘{He] went crawling’ (lit. ‘crawling went’). 
V.intr. V.intr. 
$]°] tt iwia onda ‘{He] is coming running’ (lit. ‘running comes’). 
V.intr. V.intr. 
ok F]°] Zzbvt anja swia galka 
Vuintr. V.intr. V.intr. 
‘Shall we sit down and rest before we go?’ 
(lit. ‘sitting resting shall we go?’) 


5.2.1.1.2. Satellite of Verbal Head 


The satellite which is the optional element in the structure of the verbal head 
consists of one or more auxiliary verbs, each inflected in the appropriate con- 
catenating form, except for the last one. The number of auxiliary verbs that 
may be found within a satellite is theoretically unlimited. For instance, anh-, 
V.aux. for negation, may be repeated any number of times, as in the following 
example with multiple negations: 
7eaL APA) A) BA) SEZ)... ota] ote} 

gago sibci anci anci ancl... anci anta 

‘{I1] do not do not do not... do not want to go.’ 

< gago ‘to go’ V.intr., sibéi ‘to want’ V.aux. 


But in practice not more than five auxiliary verbs occur in the verbal head. 

A general statement may be made as follows with regard to various func- 
tions of auxiliary verbs which constitute the satellite of the verbal head: 

(i) Every auxiliary verb in the satellite determines the concatenating form 
in which the immediately preceding verb, whether it is a full verb in the 
nucleus or another auxiliary verb in the satellite, is to be inflected. For in- 
stance, in the following verbal head, 
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war Alz] oc} maggo sipyi anhda /magko sibéi anta/ 
Nuc. Sat. 


‘| don’t want to eat.’ 


the auxiliary verb anhda, negation, selects the concatenating ending -j/ for 
the immediately preceding verb sip- ‘to want to’, which in turn selects the 
concatenating ending -go for the full verb in the nucleus /714g- ‘to eat’. 

(ii) Every auxiliary verb in the satellite adds to or modifies the meaning of 
the verb(s) in the nucleus. For example in 4at 4)4] et} maggo sipyi 
anhda ‘| don’t want to eat’ the two auxiliary verbs sip-‘to want to’ and anh-, 
negation, add their respective meanings to the meaning of the nuclear verb 
maAg- ‘to eat’. 

(iii) Some auxiliary verbs determine the type of the verbal head in which 
they occur, i.e., verbal head of processive type or of descriptive type. Thus a 
verbal head consisting of a descriptive verb and the auxiliary verb ji-, e.g. 

4to} Alc} yaga sinda ‘[It] becomes small.’ 
V.d. V.aux. 


is a head of processive type and behaves syntactically as a processive verb 
such as ga- ‘to go’: 
7eat 9}c} gago isda ‘[He] is going.’ 
V.p. V.aux. 
ztol zjar gic} yaga yigo isda  ‘[It] is becoming small.’ 
V.d. V.aux. V.aux. 
cf. 4hat 9)ct} *yaggo isda 


On the other hand, a verbal head consisting of a processive verb and the 
auxiliary verb sip- ‘to want to’ is a head of descriptive type and behaves syn- 
tactically as a descriptive verb such as sag- ‘to be small’. For instance, a head 
of descriptive type like 

7AaL «=64)c} gago sipda ‘[I] want to go’ 
V.p. V.aux,. 


cannot be directly followed by the auxiliary verb /s- ‘progressive tense forma- 
live’, any more than a descriptive verb can, and consequently neither a des- 
criptive verb nor a verbal head of descriptive type can have the progressive 
tense unless it is first transformed into a processive type by means of one of 
the processive verb formatives such as ha-, Ji-, dwe-, etc. 


Examples 
Atoe =zlar §698it+ yaga yigo isda ‘[It] is becoming small.’ 
Vid V.aux. V.aux. 
Feat «6 AJ] OSL Ot} gago sips hago isda 
V.p. V.aux. V.aux. V.aux. 
‘{He] wants to go’ (lit. ‘He is wanting to go’). 
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(iv) Some auxiliary verbs supplement and extend the morphological for- 
mations of voice and tense, i.e., passive voice formation by the auxiliary verb 
Ji- pasvve.fmtv., and progressive tense formation by the auxiliary verb is- 
(cf. 4.3.3.1.1.2), eg. 


mo} 4le} cia = yinda ‘[It] is [being] torn.’ 


V.tr. Viaux. 
War elt} maggo isda ‘[He] is eating.’ 
V.tr. Vaux. 


5.2.1.1.2.1. Classification of Auxiliary Verbs according 
to Concatenating Restrictions 


In this section auxiliary verbs will be classified into four different groups 
according to the concatenating form in which they require the immediately 
preceding verb, full or auxiliary, to be inflected, and then each auxiliary verb 
in each group will be discussed in turn as regards other relevant features. 


5.2.1.1.2.1.1. Auxiliary Verbs of Group | 


Any auxiliary verb of this group requires the immediately preceding verb to 
be inflected in the concatenating form I, i.e., -a/-a (cf. 4.3.5.3). 


l. 4 bo- 2. Ju- 3. =eldili- 4. H de- 
5. Ye} bali- 6.8 Sah- 7, A) yi- 8. 7} ga- 
9. 2 0- 10. &noh- 11. tb na- 12. uj ne- 


All auxiliary verbs of group I are processive and may follow a nucleus, ora 
nucleus plus a satellite, of processive type, with the exception of ji which may 
follow a nucleus, or a nucleus plus a satellite, of both processive and descrip- 
tive type. A verbal head whose satellite consists of, or ends in one of the aux- 
iliary verbs of group | is itself a processive type and may be followed by any 
other auxiliary verb. See 5.2.1.1.2.3 for examples. 


5.2.1.1.2.1.2. Auxiliary Verbs of Group \1 


Any auxiliary verb of this group requires the immediately preceding verb to 
be inflected in the concatenating form II, ie., -go (cf. 4.3.5.3). 


1. Ci5- 2: Al sip- 


These auxiliary verbs are descriptive and may be preceded by a nucleus, or a 
nucleus plus a satellite, of processive type only. A verbal phrase whose satel- 
lite consists of, or ends in, one of the two auxiliary verbs of group II is itself 
a descriptive type and may be followed directly by an auxiliary verb of de- 
scriptive type such as aniha- ‘negation’ or mosha- ‘negation’ (cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1.4). 
However, it cannot be followed by an auxiliary verb of processive type unless 
it is first of all transformed into a processive type by taking a processive verb 
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formative such as ji-, Aa-, mandil- and dwe- (cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1.1 and 5.2.1.1.2.1.3). 
See 5.2.1.1.2.3 for examples. 


§.2.1.1.2.1.3. Auxiliary Verbs of Group II 


Any auxiliary verb of this group requires the immediately preceding verb to 
be inflected in the concatenating form II], i.e., -ge (cf. 4.3.5.3). 


1. 3ha- 2. 8 mandil- 3. ¥| dwe- 


All auxiliary verbs of group III are processive and may follow a nucleus, or 
a nucleus plus a satellite, of both processive and descriptive type. A verbal 
head whose satellite consists of, or ends in, one of the auxiliary verbs of 
group III is itself a processive type and may be followed by any other aux- 
iliary verb. See 5.2.1.1.2.3 for examples. 


5.2.1.1.2.1.4. Auxiliary Verbs of Group IV 


Any auxiliary verb of this group requires the immediately preceding verb to 
be inflected in the concatenating form IV, ie., -y/ (cf. 4.3.5.3). 


1. OL Skaniha- 2. “stimosha- 3. %t mal- 


aniha- and mosha- are auxiliary verbs of both processive and descriptive type 
whereas mal- is a processive type. Accordingly aniha- and mosha- may follow 
a nucleus, or a nucleus plus a satellite, of both processive and descriptive 
type, whereas /al- follows only that of processive type. A verbal head whose 
satellite consists of, or ends in, aniha- or mosha- is either a processive or a 
descriptive type, depending on whether the preceding verb(s) is processive or 
descriptive. If it is processive, the entire verbal head is also processive and 
may be followed by any other auxiliary verb, but if it is descriptive, the entire 
verbal head is also descriptive and may be followed by a descriptive auxiliary 
verb, but not by a processive auxiliary verb unless it is first transformed into a 
processive type by taking a processive formative such as ji-, ha-, mandil-, and 
dwe- (cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1.1 and 5.2.1.1.2.1.3). See 5.2.1.1.2.3 for examples. 


5,2.1.1.2.2. Rules on the Distribution of Auxiliary Verbs with other Verbs 
within Verbal Head 


The classification of auxiliary verbs into the four different groups on the basis 
of the morphological restrictions imposed by the auxiliary verbs on the 1m- 
mediately preceding verb (cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1) shows in which of the four con- 
catenating forms a verb, full or auxiliary, must appear when followed by an 
auxiliary verb. However, it does not specify in detail what type of verb may 
precede or follow a particular auxiliary verb, which, as auxiliary verbs are not 
concatenated in a disorderly manner, is vitally important for the correct 
understanding and generation of verbal heads, especially of long and com- 
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plex type. It is the distinction of verbs, whether full or auxiliary, into the 
processive and descriptive types that is directly relevant to the manner in 
which auxiliary verbs combine with one another and with full verbs in the 
nucleus. The statements on the distribution of auxiliary verbs with other 
verbs in the verbal head structure, as conditioned by the criterion of the 
processive/descriptive distinction of verbs, have already been made at rele- 
vant places in the sections dealing with the four groups of auxiliary verbs 


(cf. 5.2.1.1.2.1). They may be brought together here and collapsed into a single 
rule as follows: 





X x! ———. x? 
Y y! peSemeie y? 
Nucleus Satellite 


The abbreviations used in the rule above are: 


X = Processive full verb(s) 

xX = Processive auxiliary verb 

Y = Descriptive full verb(s) 

y = Descriptive auxiliary verb 

(The superscripts 1 and 2 are used for reference.) 


The above rule is to be read from left to right as follows: The nucleus X or Y 
may be followed by x! or y' in the satellite, either of which may in its turn be 
followed by x? or y’, or y! or x! respectively. x', y', x? and y? in the satellite 
structure are free to combine in any order and in any direction, i.e., vertically, 
horizontally or diagonally, as indicated by the arrows, @.g. 

xty!) xly?) xx?) y'x!, yx?) yly2, x!y!x2y2x x2) ylyty2x2, 

Thus the following sequences are possible: 


(a) Xx'y': Ba] shat Aleck magke hago sibia ‘I want to make him eat.’ 
(b) Xy'x': Yat Ale] Bch magko sipa handa ‘[She] would like to eat.’ 


(c) Xx'x*y!: YA] Bspll shar Ale} magei motage hago sibia 
‘] want him not to eat.’ 


(d) Y x'y': Yhokalat gle} malga jigo idia ‘{It] is getting clear.’ 


(e) Yy'x': Bal ail ¥] 9c} magi anke dweadia 
‘[It] has not become clear.’ 
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(f) Y y'x’y’x': Bal al ukar 4le] etc} 
magci anke mandilgo sips handa 
‘fHe] would like to make it not clear.’ etc. 


The satellite structure, which is optional, is open-ended and therefore the 
x/y expansion may be repeated theoretically any number of times, although 
in practice it rarely repeats itself more than five times in all. In the application 
of the above rules the following restrictions must be observed: 


(i) (*) — ] ; 


(ii) p — ji-, ha-, dwe-, etc., Processive fmtv., e.g. 


Ky'x? > Xy'p 
Y x? ¥ p 


The restrictions (i) and (ii) are to be read: ‘if a descriptive full or auxiliary 
verb is followed by a processive auxiliary verb, the latter must be one of the 
processive verb formatives, si-, ha-, dwe-, etc.’ 


mosha- 


; aniha- aniha- ... 
aniha- 


(8) yon — [8] 
y y 
This restriction is to be read: ‘if a descriptive full or auxiliary verb is fol- 
lowed by one or more descriptive auxiliary verb(s), y! may be represented by 
mosha- or aniha- unless y' is preceded by sip- ‘to want to’ when mosha- does 
not occur, and yy’... by aniha- ...’ 


Examples 
Y y'y*: 4Al Bspel ect bagei motayi anta 
lit. [It] is not not bright’ (It is bright.) 
X yly’y3; Bar 4b2) ez) etc} mogko sibdi anci anta 
lit. ‘I do not not want to eat’ (I want to eat.) 


The application of the rule given earlier in conjunction with the restric- 
tions on the choice of an appropriate concatenating form and any limitations 
which will be mentioned in the exemplification of each auxiliary verb in the 
following section will generate correct verbal heads, subject only to colloca- 
tional restrictions. 


5.2.1.1.2.3. Exemplification of Verbal Head 


Examples of verbal heads will be divided into two types, (i) those with simple 
satellite and (11) those with compound satellite. Simple satellite consists of 
one auxiliary verb, and compound satellite of more than one. 
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.2.1.1.2.3.1. Verbal Heads with Simple Satellite 


5.2.1.1.2.3.1.1. With the Group I Auxiliary Verbs 


1. @ bo- V.p.aux. ‘to try [doing] [to see how it is]’ 
ilga boadia ‘{He] has read/tried reading [it].’ 


tJ 
' 


4. 


which may collocate with almost any 
are: 4} mag- ‘to eat’, & ul- ‘to cry’, 
behave flippantly’, 


‘yr 


X 


X 


nua tga bogedia ‘[I] will try and read [it] lying.’ 


x 


~*~ 


X 


1- 


X 


ju- V.p.aux. ‘to do something for someone as a favour’ 


Jiba yulka [Shall] [I] pick [it] up for you?’ 
x 


. =2] dili- V.p.hon.aux. ‘to do something for someone as a favour’ 
cegil caja diligesimnida ‘1 will find the book for you [sir].’ 


xX xX 


tH de- V.p.aux., repetition, continuation 


The collocability of this auxiliary verb is very limited compared with sa/-, 


ca? 


wear Hol Wc} eugsulil maga denda ‘[He] is eating noodles again.’ 


xX 


verb. Verbs which collocate with de- 


*#] nolli- ‘to tease’, 72+ kabul- ‘to 


 bul- ‘to blow’, ete. 


X 


vey Wel nollja denni ‘Did you tease him too much?’ 


X xX 


. 4 Sah- V.p.aux., repetition, continuation 


SH LO} WL) we usa Sanni ‘Why do you keep on laughing?’ 


xX Xx 


[ aaL + 5 . . ‘ 
Sa wo Bol etch sali! saling maga Sadia 


. G Xx 


‘[We] boiled eggs and ate them without end.’ 


X Xx 


- 42] bali- V.p.aux. ‘to do something completely, or thoroughly’ 


AL Wel etch ye 


t baliadia ‘[He] went to bed straight away.’ 


Se We] 2) nulla baliadeéi. ‘You pressed it completely, didn’t you?’ 


. 4) yi- Vip.aux. 


(a) passive voice formative when preceded by a V.tr. 
Jo] 4lc+ sayini Ciga yinda 


Ab ao} 


xX 


Xx 


‘The picture is [being] taken,’ 
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ate} ajc} yalla yjadia ‘{It] is broken/cut.’ 
Xx x 


(b) unintentional, or independent of the will of the subject, when 


preceded by V.intr. 
oko} =a) | anya jini ‘Can you sit? 
die tl d to}?’) 
(lit. ‘Do you find yourself sitting [even if you don’t intend to]? 


4+ 7} «lc yal ga yinda 
ie fe . > , 
‘{1] find [myself] going well [even if 1 don’t try to]. 


’ er oe 
(c) processive verb formative when preceded by a V.d., plus the meaning 


‘progression’ or ‘to become’ . 
wo] Hol 2jact koct bulga sigedta 
. Y Xx 


‘The flower is likely to become red. 


. -; . * , ‘ -)? 
> - | “a ‘Is it getting very dark? 
of = oft-o] 4ii] yp ayy — ee g 


7} ga- V.p.aux., progression [towards a goal] from present to future or 


away from the speaker or near-completion 


; ; ; 
: i j ‘My uncle is getting old. 
oe 247+ zie} ayasiga nilga ganda ‘My uncle is g 
Xx x 
Habe] | 4sf-o}]  zkc} busane docakaja ganda 
X Xx 


‘(We] are getting near Pusan.’ 


. 2. o- V.p.aux., progression [towards a goal] from past to present or to- 


wards the speaker | | 
1 0]2 o]t-teok 7]% 4 a Stet} noinin itiltonan gidolil he wadta 
wie 4* L =< o V3 x . 
‘The old man has prayed for the past two days. 
; : a) Mi ‘2 .% ’ 
12. zho] so} tc} iil gaci haja wadia ‘We have worked together. 
; X Xx 


10. “= noh- V.p.aux., completion, retention 
This auxiliary verb is usually preceded by V.tr. only, e.g. 


sL7\ae he} te ok GU) 7+ gogilil galla noasimnika 
X Xx 
se & . s¢e]’ 
‘Have you cut the meat up [and left it in the cut-up state]? 
: * . ~*~ , 
44 fof tobe} usan ala noala ‘Find about it first of all. 
SH) iad We! ro x 
: x 
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11. t} na- V.p.aux., progression, completion 


This is found with a limited number of V.intr. such as 3] pi- ‘to blossom’, 
Ax : 
* Sos- ‘to rise or soar’, +e} yala- ‘to grow’, 4+ sal- ‘to leave’, etc., e.g. 


a7} 40+ ‘tet hegasosananda ‘The sun is rising/coming out.’ 


X X 
ofo}7} abe} te} a@iga sala nadia ‘The child has grown up.’ 
X xX 


12. Wl ne- V.p.aux., progression, completion 
This is found with a limited number of V.tr. such as 4} gjandi- ‘to endure’, 
8} ha- ‘to do’, °]7] igi- ‘to win’, 4! sis- ‘to devise, compose or make’, ete., e.g. 


Ary fale} g/andja negedia ‘[I] can stand [it] [and will be all right].’ 
xX x 


oho] 7} alte 8 Wet aiga sugéelil he nenda 
X Xx 
“The boy is doing his home work [and he can finish it alone].’ 


5.2.1.1.2.3.1.2. With the Group I Auxiliary Verbs 


l. 91 is- V.d.aux., progressive tense formative 
da 4lar he} yibil sidko idia  ‘[They] are building a house.’ 
X sy 
we] Lat 38h nucni ogo isadia 
xX sy 


‘It was snowing’ (lit. ‘The snow was coming.’). 


2. 4! sip- V.d.aux. ‘to want to, to wish to’ 
"i 7hat AlA: nama gago sibso 
Xx y 


‘Do you want to go over the mountain?’ 


WMuye SS Bus Alec} amaninin do:nil bonego sipadia 
xX Vy 
‘[His] mother wanted to send some money 


3. 4t mal- V.p.d.aux., negation 


Asal 8 gkCE sago maladia ‘{1] have bought it at last.’ 
Xx y 


The object of a transitive verb followed by sip- may either (i) remain un- 
changed as it would without sip-,or (ii) become a complement by means of 
the replacement of the object particle /i//i/ by the complement particle ga/i. 
Thus the sequence V.tr. + sip- may exhibit two different syntactic patterns: 
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(i) O + V.tr. + sip- 
(ii) C+ V.tr. + Sip- 


V.tr. + sip- in (i) is syntactically equivalent to a transitive verb, whereas the 
same verbal head in (ii) is equivalent to a descriptive verb occurring with C. 


Examples 
mS wis: Alc} panil magko sibia ‘| would like to have some bread.’ 
O 
who] war Alc} pani magko sibia ‘I would like to have some bread.’ 
€ 


§.2.1.1.2.3.1.3. With the Group Il] Auxiliary Verbs 
1. 3} ha- V.p.aux. 


(a) causative voice formative when preceded by V.p. 
(b) causative voice and processive verb formative when preceded by V.d. 


A verbal head that includes /a@- in the satellite is syntactically equivalent to 
a transitive verb and may thus take at least one object. If the nucleus of such 
4 verbal head is the transitive type, there may be two objects but if it is an 
intransitive or descriptive type, only one object may Occur: 


(a) When preceded by a V.p. 
ofo]s+ zk] 8} a} ailil sage haja 
Oo xX x 
‘Let’s make the baby sleep.’ (jage ‘to sleep’ V.intr.) 
neo 22 wa) gale} malil pulil magke habsida 
O O Xx X 
‘Let’s make the horse eat grass.’ (magke ‘to eat’ V.tr.) 


(b) When preceded by a V.d. 
2-2)s- Aa) aoicth solilil yagke hajadta 
O ¥ Xx 
‘(He] turned the volume down’ (lit. ‘made the sound small’). 


MALS +) Shr) cegsanil nobke hani 
O Y x 
‘Are you making the table [to be] high?’ 
2. "bis mandil- V.p.aux. 
This auxiliary verb is identical to Aa- in every respect except that it is more 
emphatic than the latter. 


5. 


Pp 
a 
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(a) When preceded by a V.p. 
ae ZEAL BH BL] calil gage mandilanni 
O xX Xx 
‘Did you make the car go?’ 


77 Ue ES WA wee 


, BA 
nuga nalildonil baclge mandilanni ‘Who has made you earn money?” 
Xx 


O oO Xx 
(b) When preceded by a V.d. 


Ho ee , . ‘ , , 
ee Wil ybr ede} bulil balke mandilala ‘Make the light brighter.’ 
O Y x 
PR BAL wbseope egudulil gamke mandilado 
O 5 x 
‘Even if you make your shoes dark.’ 


3. =| dwe- V.p.aux. 
(a) ‘independent of the will or intention on the part of the subject’ when 
preceded by V.p. 
Ae] LAL Slate yibe oge dweadia 
X X 

‘[I] happened to come home [although I did not intend to].’ 

Stop] 2] 7} MAla] =] eric} halabajiga bosige dweasimnida 
xX x 
‘It so happened that [my] grandfather saw it.’ 


() ‘processive verb formative’ with the meaning ‘to become’ when pre- 
ceded by V.d. 
“L0]7} =A] 7} giiga nobke dwelka ‘Will he become important?’ 
Y x 
See] FA) =) 9) hanili malke dweadeéi 
Y X 
‘The sky has become clear, has it not?’ 


2.1.1.2.3.1.4. With the Group IV Auxiliary Verbs 


1. oft] 3} aniha- V.p./d.aux. — negation 

jy = 
2. £& mosha- V.p./d.aux. ‘to be unable to’ 
3. "& mal- V.p.aux. — negation 


Of the three auxiliary verbs listed above, aniha- and mosha- are in com- 
lementary distribution with a/- in relation to the types of sentence; that is, 
niha- and mosha- occur in declarative and interrogative sentences only, 


whereas ma/- occurs in imperative and propositive sentences only. As an 
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exception to the complementary distribution mentioned above, :ma/- may 
also occur in interrogative sentences if the subject noun is expressed by a first 
person pronoun. 


1. FU] 8} aniha- 

Oo] ofo}t= of] 22] oft] Ste} /ainin ayig gadci anihanda 

Xx X 
‘This child does not walk yet.’ 
ES A) ofr} Bc} conil Soji anihedia ‘(He] did not fire the gun.’ 
xX x 
shid7} 22] ov) hagkjoga macljianni ‘Isn't the school far?’ 
JO§S J 
id V 


tl 


. 3+ mosha- 
“ebay 424) Soke nollasa didéi motajadia 
X x 
‘Frightened, [she] could not hear.’ 
<+zhol] 7-2] 328kc} gigcane gayi motanda 
x x 
‘(She] cannot go to the theatre.’ 


23> tbo] £2) atc} onil nali soci motada 
Y y 

‘It is not clear today [regrettably].’ 

A slight semantic difference is observed between aniha- and mosha-, both 
of which are used to form negative constructions. anifha- expresses ‘simple 
negation’ while mosha- expresses (i) ‘inability or incapability’ on the part of 
the subject if the subject is represented by an animate noun, especially a per- 
sonal noun or nouns, (ii) ‘regret’ on the part of the speaker for something 
being unfavourable otherwise. 


2 ed 


3. 2 mal- 

4>-9- Ab?z] ofa] @ sulil saoyi masejo 

Xx X 
‘Please do not buy wine and bring it with you.’ 

ue} aba) ebaleh neil tanayi mabsida ‘Let us not leave tomorrow.’ 
X X 

t= 7A) Bk} nanin gayi malka ‘Shall | not go?’ 

X Xx 


5.2.1.1.2.3.2. Verbal Heads with Compound Satellite 


Following the illustration of verbal heads with simple satellite (cf. 5.2.1.1.2.3.1), 
illustrative examples of those with compound satellite are given below under 
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two separate headings, X and Y, the former representing the nucleus of pro- 
cessive type and the latter that of descriptive type. 


5.2.1.1.2.3.2.1. X Type 


(i) Verbal Heads with Two Auxiliary Verbs 
X Xx Bo] Wa] s}4lc} 
maga boge hasinda ‘{He] allows me to try and eat [it].’ 
xX xX Xx 
qo] Fo} Bier} 
ilga Ju Sanninda ‘[She] is reading [it] again and again [for you].’ 
X Xx X 
ae Jo] ar 4} x} 
iba bogo sibia ‘[I] would like to try and wear [it].’ 
X Xx y 
2Ho] 22} 2] Or} 
gilimi gilja yigo idia ‘The picture is being drawn.’ 


x xy 
Xyy at QAl ech 
anko idéi anta ‘[She] is not sitting.’ 
xX y y 


wat 42) 2 


nubko sibci anta ‘{He] does not want to lie down.’ 


- FF 
XYX 7taL lal Bee} 
gago sibke hajadia ‘[1] had him want to go.’ 
X y Xx 


fal Qa) wSedrt} 
Jolgo idke mandiladia ‘(He] made him drowsy.’ 
b4 Vy Xx 


(ii) Verbal Heads with Three Auxiliary Verbs 
XXXX Zi) ube] feof yy 
ulge mandila noa bwa 
xX x x 
“Try and make her cry [and leave her crying].’ 
XAXXY 2e] A yea Qe} 
gilja Jia gago idia 
X xX xX yy 
‘[The] picture is nearly finished’ (lit. ‘is being drawn’ [and] 
almost done). 
Xxyx eb wWelar Ale] ee} 
Jalla baligo sips handa_ ‘[{She] would like to cut it off.’ 
xX Xx y X 
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Xxyy ere] Har 2) gbebzl 
kabula dego idéi anadéi 
x x y y 
‘[You] were not behaving flippantly, [were you?].’ 
Xyxx al Alo] Spa] Ss} ey c} 
nolgo sipa hage dweadia ‘(He] has come to like playing.’ 
X y X 
XYXy at 4° Star eer} 
didko sips hago isadia 
X Vy Xx Vy 
‘[She] wanted to hear it’ (lit. ‘was wishing to hear’). 
Xyyx Sa Wz) Sal sll 
Jolgo idci anke dweadci ‘{He}] has managed not to be drowsy.’ 
Xx y y x 
Xyyy walar ar Az] ep 
manyigo idko sibéi anta ‘[I] do not want to keep on touching [it].’ 
X yoy sy 


(iii) Verbal Heads with Four Auxiliary Verbs 
XXXXX eo] HA) Bal So] wWo}z} 
ula deyi anke haja boala ‘Try to stop her crying on and on.’ 
a X xX X X 
(lit. ‘try making her not to go on crying’). 
NXYXX AA ar Alo] sa] aba 
busja dego sipa haji malge 
Xx x y xX X 
‘Stop wishing to destroy [it] completely.’ 
XXXyX Ae rp] S]aqr Alo] Sr} 
gjandja nage dwego sipa handa 
Xx x x y x 
‘[He] would like to find himself standing it [somehow].’ 
Xyyyy Tel] ar az] gal eetrt 
nua idko sibéi anci anadia ‘[He] did not dislike to be lying down.’ 
X y yy y 


(iv) Verbal Heads with Five Auxiliary Verbs 
XXXXXX LO] WA wey -2]Z] eal so] Fofe} 
usAnamgja balja gigi anke haja juala 
XxX > K& & Xx X 
‘Do not allow [it] to be laughed away [for her sake].’ 
NMXXXyYX 4 7A4l al SB 4Aear Alo] Sr} 
Japjagayi anke he jugo sipa handa 
XxX x % 2X y Xx 
‘[She] wants to make him not to be arrested and taken away [for 
his sake].’ 
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XNXYXXX O}7, War 4fo] Sa] oA] Ble ect 


igja nego sipa haji anke mandiladia 
xX xX y xX xX Xx 
‘{ They] made [her] not to want to overcome [pains].’ 


§.2.1.1.2.3.2.2. Y Tipe 


(i) Verbal Heads with Two Auxiliary Verbs 


Y xx 


Yxy 


Yyx 


vrok a] elele} 


malga pia baliadta ‘[It] has become completely clear.’ 


, = X 
a7 =o] 27} 
yamke dwea bolka ‘Shall | try to become young?’ 
Y x X 
wal shat Ay 
bulke hago simni ‘Do you want to make it red?’ 
¥ Xx y 
SLA] wbeat rh 
kige mandilgo idta ‘They are making it big.’ 
4 Xx Vy 
7A) Bal =| ed ch 
gilji anke dweadta  ‘[{It] somehow became not long.’ 
Y y Xx 
se 4) SpA] Sho] z} 
nobci motage hajala ‘Don’t let it get high.’ 
Y V Xx 
=x] bz) (4) Qe} 
Aijianci(nin) anta 
¥ % Pe ¥ 
‘It is somewhat big’ (lit. ‘It is not not big’). 


(ii) verbal Heads with Three Auxiliary Verbs 


Y XXX 


yok Ala] a MA} 

balea jigehe boja ‘Let us try to make it bright.’ 
¥ x x & 

shal so] aL Qe} 

madke haja yugo idia ‘{He] is making [it] fit her.’ 
Y x x Y¥ 

28h sl Ae] apy 

Jumanhage dwego sipa hani 

¥ X y xX 
‘Do you want to become famous.’ 


Y y%X 


Yyxy 


Yyyy 
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ov} 2jar Ala) otelc} 

Alja sigo sibei anadta 

y x Vy y 

‘{[She] did not wish to become young.’ 
34] il elo] “so}e} 

jobei anke mandila noala 

¥ y x X 

‘Don’t make it narrow’ (lit. ‘Make it not to be narrow’). 
+4] Ba Ha Act 
apiji anke dwego sibta 

Y y Xx y 
‘| don’t wish to be ill’ (lit. ‘1 wish to become not ill’). 
x7] M9 2)(4=) SA =)eet 
nobei anci(nin) anke dweadta 

¥ y Pek ‘y Xx 
‘It has become somewhat high’ 
(lit. ‘It has become not not high’). 
AA) EAL Al Fr} 
Si anci anci anta 

: x ¥ @B 
‘It is not all that bitter (after all). 
(lit. It is not not not bitter.) 


(iil) Verbal Heads with Four Auxiliary Verbs 


¥ XR RKX 


Y¥Y RXXY 


YXxXyxX 


VERS 


Yyxyx 


SH jal sto] Ha] ba} 
silpa sige haja gujimalja ‘Let us not make her sad.’ 
Y x xX xX x 
7 AA] ofA] Shar Alc} 
nia sii anke hago sibta 
x X& & x y 
‘| would like to make [her] not to be late.’ 
Woe z)7] shat = 4°] Stade} 
calba yige hago sips hajadta 
¥Y x & y Xx 
‘(She] wanted it to become short.’ 
7A] OSA] SH OO] Eh 
galjabei anke he ua bolka 
¥ y xX X x 
‘Shall | try to make you not to feel itchy?’ 
Base] gba] s]ar Ale] apy 
bulpjanhayi anke dwego sipa haji 
Y Vy Xx x ‘ 
‘[She] wishes to become not tnucomfortable.’ 
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Yyxxy 2] al use] Sm wart 
jalci anke mandila noko ig§adia 
Y y Xx Xx y 
‘(She] was making it not thin.’ 


(iv) Verbal Heads with Five Auxiliary Verbs 


Yxxxxx Ws so] 7p] sto] AeA] S| oc} 
henbokage dwea gage haja Juge dweadta 
Eg Xx X X x Xx 


‘| have managed to make [him] happy (for them).’ 
Yxyxyy Al S]az Ao] stat 9A] etc} 
nobke dwego sipa hago idéi anta 
Y Xx V x y y 
‘[He] is not hoping to become important.’ 
Yyxxyx 42) Qa] a} ea. Ao] ae} 
gamci anke he noko sipa jjadta 
¥ ys x y Xx 
‘I find [myself] wishing to make [it] not to be black 
[and keep it that way].’ 
YyXXxXy ofzz2] ota] a Fo} Fa Art} 
apiji anke he noa jugo sipadia 
> M@ 2K y 
‘(The doctor] wanted to make [her] not to be ill [to remain 
like that] for her.’ 


5.2.1.2. Expansion of Verbal Phrase 


The expansion of a verbal phrase may consist of (i) a processive adverb, (ii) a 
descriptive adverb, (iii) a processive-descriptive adverb (cf. 3.4.4.1-3), (iv) a 
nominal phrase which has as its head the post modifier mankini/manci ‘as ~ 
as’ or ‘to the degree that’ (cf. 3.4.2.2.2), or (v) a relational phrase which con- 
sists of the noun sando ‘degree, extent’ and the particle /o ‘to, towards, as, 
with, by’ (cf. 3.4.5.4.1), or (vi) an adverbial phrase (cf. 5.2.1.2.6). 


5.2.1.2.1. Processive Adverb as Verbal Expansion 


A processive adverb occurs with a verbal head which is of processive type or 
whose nucleus is of processive type, e.g. 


we) Me] Sey ge} muli palli hilja yjadta 
V.d. V.p.aux. 
VH.p. 
‘Water has become impure [very] quickly.’ 
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A2it 2a AAl Met solilil samyam jagke hela 
V.d. V.p.aux. 
VH.p. 
‘Make the sound [become] small(er) gradually.’ 
tke} yal anda ‘[He] sleeps well.’ 
V.p. 
Hfebo] <4 Mo} tc} balami solsol bula wadia 
VH.p. 





‘The wind blew gently.’ 
AAS] Sat eh cancani hago idia 
V.p. V.d.aux. 
‘[They] are doing it slowly.’ 
5.2.1.2.2. Descriptive Adverb as Verbal Expansion 


A descriptive adverb occurs with a verbal head whose nucleus is descriptive 
type or ends with the verb bo/- ‘to be seen, to seem’ (cf. 5.2.1.1.1), e.g. 

u}$- 2) etc} meu soci anadia ‘[It] was not very good.’ 

V.d. 
Hho] celts) feof ach bani dedanhi soba jjadia 
V.d. 
‘The room has become very small.’ 
AH 3-0) welc} pag nilga boinda ‘[She] looks very old.’ 
V.p. 
7Ab AL wor) c} gayan ka bojasimnida ‘{He] looked the tallest.’ 
V.d. 


§.2.1.2.3. Processive-Descriptive Adverb as Verbal Expansion 


A processive-descriptive adverb may occur with any type of verbal head, 


processive or descriptive, e.g. 
J oazbkz] oebe} mamu yayimala ‘Do not sleep too much.’ 


V.p. 


U-- $a) eke mamu yoke mandiladia ‘{[She] made it too good.’ 
V.d. -V.p.aux. 


*d«8] 42) sandanhi swibéi ‘1 is very easy.’ 
V.d. 


4gesS] ofA] at 2 44) sandanhi masigo ogedci 
V.p. 
‘He will come very drunk.’ 


§.2.1.2.4. Nominal Phrase as Verbal Expansion 


A nominal phrase of the structure Adj./adj.cl. + mankim/manci may occur 
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before a nucleus of descriptive type and, less frequently, before one of proces- 
sive type, ¢.g. 
o]ukst oubal 3b 4b imankim balke haya 

V.d. 


‘Let’s make [it] as bright as this.’ 


“2k oubket apace} nollal mankim ka yjadia 
V.d. 
‘{It] has become as big as to surprise [me].’ 
wo] AAS wbs| Abe} uni buil manci yadta 
SSS ie 
‘{He] has slept [so long] that his eyes are swollen.’ 


§.2.1.2.5. Relational Phrase as Verbal Expansion 


A relational phrase of the structure Adj./adj.cl. + sagdo + /o, may occur 
before a nucleus of descriptive type and, less frequently, before one of proces- 
sive type, e.g. 
2. ANS Be] SoM giyandolo bisage hajado 
a, 
‘Even if [vou] make [it] that expensive.’ 
wale] 2QeH ofsta| sleieh 
bjanwane galjandolo apige dweadta 
UM 
‘{[She] became so ill that she went to a hospital’ 
(lit. ‘to the extent that she went to a hospital’). 


tho alm tec} nollal sandolo mayninda 
V.p. 
‘{He] eats so much as to surprise me.’ 


§.2.1.2.6. Adverbial Phrase as Verbal Expansion 


The adverbial phrase, which is an endocentric construction consisting of a 
processive adverb as its head and (i) a descriptive adverb, (ii) a processive- 
descriptive adverb, (iii) a nominal phrase (cf. 5.2.1.2.4), or (iv) a relational 
phrase (cf. 5.2.1.2.5) as its subordinate, may occur before a nucleus of proces- 
sive Lype, c.g. 
vo 4b &ke} meu yal handa ‘He does it very well. (meu ‘very’ Adv.d.) 
sub. H_ V.p. 


adv.ph. 
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Aces] AAS) 252 9keb sandanhi cancanhi ogo idta 
sub, H V.p. 
adv.ph. 


‘[They] are coming quite slowly.’ 
(sandanhi ‘quite, considerably’ Adv.p.d.) 
o}ubst wtto] Aa] ¥]e}ch umankim kekisi Sige dweadia 
sub. H  V.p. 
adv.ph. 
‘[You] have become so able as to write as clearly as this now.’ 
(anankin ‘this much’ NP) 
2 A8 AEB we] zjo] wpelete} usiul sandolo palli sia baliadta 
sub. H V.p. 
adv.ph. 
‘{They] built [it] ridiculously fast.’ 
(usiul gandolo ‘as to be laughable’ rel.ph.) 


5.3. RELATIONAL PHRASE 


The relational phrase is an exocentric construction consisting of two immedi- 
ate constituents, ‘Axis’ and ‘Relatum’ occurring in that order. An ‘Exocentric 
Construction’ is a construction which does not share the same distribution as 
any of its constituents; e.g., an English prepositional phrase such as ‘in the 
house’, which can occur tn the sentence ‘He ts in the house’, but where none 
of the words making up the phrase can alone replace the phrase in the same 
sentence. The axis 1s most commonly filled by a noun or a nominal phrase, 
but in some relational phrases it may also be filled by other relational phrases 
or aclause. The relatum is filled by a particle, e.g. 

ub oka) bam = kayi ‘till evening’ 

axis relatum 
oj7]e% jagi lo ‘to this place’ 
axis relatum 
Two types of relational phrase are distinguished on the basis of their syn- 

tactic functions, ‘Adverbial Relational Phrase’ and ‘Adjectival Relational 
Phrase’. 


$.3.1. Adverbial Relational Phrase 


The adverbial relational phrase has as its relatum (1) a directive particle, (ii) a 
quotative particle or (iii) a clausal conjunctive particle (cf. 3.4.5.4.1, 3.4.5.4.2, 
3.4.5.6.2). All adverbial relational phrases may occur either alone as minor 
sentences or more commonly as adjuncts in the clause structure. Some adver- 
bial relational phrases may be followed by a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9). 
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Directive Particle as Relatum 
4) ol] 9)c} yibe idia ‘[She] is at home.’ 
ub Og z}zb bakilo gaya ‘Let’s go out.’ (lit. ‘to out’) 
Lee eke} namulo mandiladia ‘[They] made it with wood.’ 
aaayek 3 4 ele} /andansa man bolsu idia 
Pel. 
‘One can see it only in London.’ 
lo] 7}.] gig¢ane do gani‘Do you go to the theatre too?’ 
Pel. 
mdf. 


Quotative Particle as Relatum 
12m Also] Sf alchat =e} 
gido sigole ogediago handa 
‘He says that he will come to the country side too.’ 
Ag Lolz} Yer 


igasil inilago bulinda ‘We call it silver.’ 


Clausal Conjunctive Particle as Relatum 
LARS Bechet cpA] Ba Ar} 
gicegil boadiaman dasi bogo sibia 





‘| saw/read the book but I would like to read it again.’ 


Ys Sreto] 4] Zo] Bich 
nado aldasipi sigani a:bia ‘As you know, there is no time.’ 


. Adjectival Relational Phrase 


The adjectival relational phrase has as its relatum the adjectival particle #/ ‘of’ 
(cf. 3.4.5.8), and is syntactically identical to an adjective, i.e., occurs as subor- 
dinate to a succeeding noun or NP. The axis of the adjectival relational 
phrase may be filled by either a noun, a nominal phrase or an adverbial rela- 
tional phrase, e.g. 


(i) 


N or NP as Axis 


t}2} 4} nail ca ‘my car’ (lit. ‘I of car’) 


N 
gate) 22) jangugi gonwan ‘parks of England’ 
N 
ao rte} af yalmin nahi kum 


NP 
‘young day’s dream’ (lit. ‘the dream of the days when we were young’) 
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(ii) Adverbial Relational Phrase as Axis 


The adjectival relational phrase which has as its axis an adverbial relational 
phrase ends in two particles since the axis itself ends in a particle. 


AAS AVL) 224] saulesa ti sosig ‘the news [of] from Seoul’ 
adv.rel. 
adj.rel. 
%\+- ol] 7) A, 2] 32] cinguegesa ii pjanyi ‘a letter [of] from a friend’ 
adv.rel. 
adj.rel. 


o]eycjoy Ale} Z}4b amaniege ii gamsa ‘thanks [of] to mother’ 
adv.rel. 


adj.rel. 
a4} 0° 22) S2] yasigilo ii doli ‘duty [of] as a son’ 
adv.rel. 
adj.rel. 
pm 4ta}2}] zl) 6S} gjoyangwa i gin dehwa 
adv.rel. 


adj.rel. 
‘a long talk (of) with the principal’ 


VI 
CLAUSE 


The clause may be defined as an endocentric construction which consists of a 
predicate as its head and one or more other elements preceding the head as its 
expansion. The predicate, which is the only obligatory element within the 
clause structure, consists of a full verb or a verbal phrase inflected with a final 
or non-final inflectional ending (cf. 4.3.5). As a predicate may be expressed by 
a single verb, the minimal form of a clause in Korean is a single verb, except 
where the verb is the copula /- ‘to be’ (cf. 3.4.1.1.1), which is always found 
preceded by N or NP, e.g. 


(i) Predicate as Clause 

2c} onda ‘[Someone] comes.’ 

21} c} yosimnida ‘{It] is nice.’ 

apat Alo} a1] c} yago sipa hamnida *[He] wants to sleep.’ 
(ii) N/NP + Copula Verb i- as Clause 

oj 8] 0)c} janpilida ‘[This] is a pencil.’ 

why} 4te}c} palgan koc ida ‘[It] is a red flower.’ 

NP 


(iii) Expansion + Predicate (Head) as Clause 
420] 313} koci piadia ‘The flower has blossomed.’ 


S si 
Abebo] of ute} saclami ayu manta ‘There are many people.’ 
S Adv. V 
P 
A 7} aLoko)Se = Bech gega gojanilil Conninda 
S O P 


‘A dog is chasing a cat.’ 


Let= 93> Bel7} ofc} nanin onil maliga apida 
S'§ A §? P 
‘| have headache today.’ 


6.1. FINAL AND NON-FINAL CLAUSE 


The clause is of two major types, ‘Final Clause’ and ‘Non-Final Clause’, and 
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all clauses are referable to one of the two types. Every final clause has its 
predicate inflected with a final inflectional ending (cf. 4.3.5.1) and occurs by 
itself as a major sentence, whereas every non-final clause has its predicate 
inflected with a non-final inflectional ending (cf. 4.3.5.2) and may occur 


either by itself as a minor sentence or more commonly as part of a major sen- 
tence, e.g. 


(1) Final Clause 


Se] Ft hanili magia ‘The sky is clear. 


P 
@ar WAECt kamilsimninda ‘[They] are chewing gum.’ 
P 
a2 3] 7}L] gjohwee gani ‘Are you going to the church?’ 
P 
NS 441¢t cegil bobsida ‘Let’s look at the book.’ 
P 


(ii) Non-Final Clause 


= a= L ye . . “7 . 
see] 2 hanili malgimjan ‘if the sky is clear’ 


P 
a2 8 ov} kamilsibimja ‘while chewing gum’ 
Pr 
XLS} ol] «7/4 gjohwee ganin ‘[He] who is going to the church’ 
P 
MS #- cegil bom ‘looking at the book’ 


P 


6.2. ELEMENTS OF CLAUSE 


The elements of the clause are (i) Predicate (P), (ii) Subject (S), (iii) Object 
(O), (iv) Complement (C), (v) Agent (Ag.) and (vi) Adjunct (A). Of these six 
elements, only P is obligatory and the rest optional. 


6.2.1. Predicate 


Any verb or VP which is inflected with a final or non-final inflectional ending 
may occur as the predicate of a clause. There are six different types of predi- 
cate distinguished according to the type of clause in which they occur; they 
are (1) “Transitive Predicate’, (ii) ‘Intransitive Predicate’, (iii) ‘Descriptive 
Predicate’, (iv) ‘Equational Predicate’, (v) ‘Passive Predicate’ and (vi) ‘Causa- 
tive Predicate’. 
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6.2.1.1. Transitive Predicate (P.tr.) 


The transitive predicate consists of (a) a transitive verb (cf. 3.4.1.2) or (b)a VP 
of transitive type, i.e., one which includes at least one transitive verb in the 
nucleus but does not include the passive voice formative ji- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2) in 
the satellite. Every transitive predicate may occur with an object, e.g. 

= zr} gonil canda ‘[He] kicks the ball.’ 

P.tr. 
Sto] +2) etc} ilga noci anadia 
PAE: 
‘fHe] has not read [the book for tomorrow’s lesson].’ 


6.2.1.2. Intransitive Predicate (P.intr.) 


The intransitive predicate consists of (a) a processive intransitive verb (cf. 
3.4.1.2 and 3.4.1.4) or (b) a VP of intransitive type, i.e., one whose nucleus Is 
composed of intransitive verbs only and which does not include a causative 
voice formative (cf. 3.4.1.3.2) such as Aa- or mandil- in the satellite, e.g. 


okolc} angadia ‘[She] sat down.’ 


P.intr. 
+51 69) 4] nolgo idci ‘[They] are playing.’ 
P.intr. 
+o] 4)ar elec} mua swigo idia ‘[l] am in bed resting.’ 


P.intr. 


6.2.1.3. Descriptive Predicate (P.d.) 


A predicate which consists of (a) a descriptive verb (cf. 3.4.1.1) or (b) a VP of 
descriptive type, i.¢., one including a descriptive verb as nucleus and one or 
more auxiliary verbs other than the causative voice formative as satellite, is 
a descriptive predicate. The descriptive predicate may occur with two sub- 
jects, e.g. 

t= v}fo] Sc} ginin mani jota 

S S Pd. 
‘He is kind’ (lit. ‘his heart is nice’). 
alz}o] lo] wx] etetc} j/aggami doni manci anadia 
S S P.d. 


‘The old man was not rich’ (lit. ‘The old man money was not plenty’). 


6.2.1.4. Equational Predicate (P.eq.) 


The equational predicate consists of either the copula verb & ‘to be’ (cf. 
3.4.1.1.1) or dwe- ‘to become’ V.p., or a VP with dwe- as nucleus, e.g. 
atu] o}c} yanmiida ‘[It] is a rose.’ 
C Fea. 
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17} AkebO] oS] lc} giga sarlami dweadta 
© P.eq. 
‘He has become a man.’ 


Ho) Oo] 0) =]5r 9}c} muli alimi dwego idia 
GS P.eq. 
‘Water is becoming ice.’ 


6.2.1.5. Passive Predicate (P.pasv.) 


The passive predicate consists of (@) a passive verb, i.e., a transitive verb in- 
cluding the passive voice suffix (cf. 4.3.1.1) or (b) a verbal phrase of passive 
type, Le., one including at least one passive verb in the nucleus but excluding 
the voice formative (cf. 3.4.1.3.2 and 5.2.1.1.2.3.1.3) from the satellite, or one 
including a nucleus of transitive type (cf. 5.2.1.1.1) and the passive voice for- 
mative j/- in the satellite, e.g. 
#o)7} tele} yuiiga killinda ‘{His] attention is [being] drawn.’ 
P.pasy. 


ApS] Oo] ojo} ze} yapia mukia gadia 
V.pasv. V.pasv. 
P.pasv. 
‘[He] was caught, bound and taken away.’ 


Lez} Zbe} alc} namuga jalla yinda ‘The tree is being cut.’ 
V.tr. Vaux. 


P.pasv. 
6.2.1.6. Causative Predicate (P.caus.) 


Every predicate which consists of (a) a causative verb, i.e., a verb including 
the causative voice suffix (cf. 4.3.1.2) or (b) a verbal phrase of causative type, 
l.e., one including a causative verb in the nucleus and/or a causative voice for- 
mative (cf. 3.4.1.3.2 and 5.2.1.1.2.3.1.3) in the satellite, is a causative predicate. 
A causative predicate of phrasal type which includes a causative verb in the 
nucleus results in double causativity (cf. 6.3.6.7), e.g. 


SA Yola} imsigil magija ‘Let us feed [him].’ 


P.caus, 
Wis Yee} elil nolljadia ‘[She] made the child play.’ 
P.caus. 
AU7 ME BSlch sonjaga aleulil bulkiadia 


P.caus. 
‘The girl blushed’ (lit. ‘reddened her face’). 
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yal Besly) 832% algulil bulkige hajasso 
V.caus. V.aux. 
P.caus. 
‘[They] made the girl blush.’ (lit. ‘made the girl redden her face’). 
(hajasso caus.ve.fmtv.) 
4272 Bo] fA] oe ele} sungjanil twia gage mandiladta 
Nuc. V.aux. 
P.caus. 
‘(They] made the policeman go running.’ (mandiladta caus.ve.fmtv.) 


6.2.2. Subject 

The subject is commonly expressed by a noun or NP plus the subject particle 
ga/i, kesa or esa (cf. 3.4.5.1), or by a noun or NP plus a modifying particle 
(cf. 3.4.5.9). In spoken Korean, just a noun or NP occurs frequently as S 
without being accompanied by one of the particles mentioned above, e.g. 


4] 7} tc} biga onda ‘It is raining.’ 


S 

Abo] 422 saninobso ‘The mountain is high.’ 
S 

S& AES Bo)rk of saclamin mjacinja 


S 
‘How many people are due to come?’ (in Pcl.mdf.) 


32] oc} pjanyi(ga) acbia ‘There is no letter.’ 
." 


6.2.3. Object 


The object is commonly expressed by a noun or NP plus the object particle 
il/il (cf. 3.4.5.2), or by a noun or NP plus a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9). 
Just like the element S, O may, in spoken language, be expressed by a noun or 
NP alone, e.g. 

aK = EF} calil tanda ‘[She] rides, in a car.’ 


O 
yo FSy- mwasil magilka ‘What shall we eat?’ 
O 
F-AS-  7eek | Mu}e) mugaun gabayn do boneni 
NP 
O 
‘Are you sending the heavy briefcase too?’ 
Ale =#t} sinmunil) bonda_ ‘[1] am reading the newspaper.’ 


O 


6.2.4. Complement 


The complement is commonly expressed by a noun or NP plus the subject 
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particle ga/i or a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9). Like S and O, the element C 
is sometimes expressed in spoken language by N or NP alone, e.g. 


uro] Sto] =|" bami naji dwemjan ‘If the night becomes the day.’ 
Ss € 
ty} Fo) SE) -tuh a alin(i) dweadkuna ‘You have become a man!’ 


When the predicate is expressed by the copula verb i- the complement 
occurs without the particle, e.g. °]t} mulida ‘[It] is water.’ 
G 


6.2.5. Agent 


The agent occurs both in passive and causative clauses. The element Ag. in 
the passive clause is expressed by a noun or NP plus the agent particle (cf. 
3.4.5.3) only, and the agent particle is obligatory. However, the element Ag. 
occurring in the causative clause may be expressed by N/NP plus the agent 
particle or a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9), or by N/NP alone, e.g. 
oF ojo] Bo)z) uel aiege magisi mala 
Ag. P.caus. 
‘Don’t make the child eat [it].’ 


3-0) 9) nui do ipilka ‘Shall [1] make my sister wear [it] also?’ 


Ag. P.caus. 
o-o] = Yo]4] ube} ai magiyi mala ‘Don’t make the child eat [it].’ 
Ag. P.caus. 
Al Ste] 42S Be} cingu hante budiilljadia 
Ag. P.pasv. 


‘[She] was held by a friend.’ 


6.2.6. Adjunct 


The adjunct may be expressed by (@) an adverbial noun (cf. 3.4.2.1.4), (b) an 
interrogative adverb (cf. 3.4.4.4), (c) an adverbial relational phrase (cf. 5.3.1) 
or (d) a nominal phrase expressing ‘Distance’ or ‘Duration of time’. Such a 
nominal phrase may sometimes be followed by the object particle /i//i/ (cf. 
3.4.5.2) for emphasis, or by a modifying particle (cf. 3.4.5.9) with additional 
meaning. The element A expressed by N/NP + /i//il/, although identical in 
construction to the element O, is, however, differentiated from the latter by its 
inability to be transformed into the element S of the passive clause corres- 
ponding to the active clause in which such an agent occurs, e.g. 


(i) Adverbial Noun as Adjunct 


ue} 47) Azbo}] 7} ae. neil angajane gagesso 
A 
‘I will go to the station tomorrow.’ 
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ojelo] 447) AAS] zke} faini yagi cancanhi ganda 
A 
‘A woman Is going ‘here slowly.’ 


(ii) J/nterrogative Adverb as Adjunct 


a} fate] kz] we hagkjoe angani ‘Why don’t you go to school?’ 
A 
yea) us el eb atake nado palli hela 
A 
‘Do [it] quickly somehow.’ 


(ili) Adverbial Relational Phrase as Adjunct 
of ale] 3-7} 919) 2 acime nuga isaso 
‘Who was [here] in (he morning?’ 


We Arztl] 7a ® neil sangajane gagesso 
‘I will go fo the station tomorrow.’ 


(iv) Nominal Phrase as Adjunct 

Ale] (=) -s)9hch simni(lil) twiadta ‘(He] ran ten li, 

A 
(li=measure of length: “3 mile) 
BUS) Ul yuilfil) noni ‘Will you have a week off?’ 
A 
Baje}se RA) zE(S) 9 4*U} relebilil dusigan(il) boadkuna 
A 
“You have watched the television for two hours, 


6.2.6.1. Multiple Adjuncts 


The adjunct does not always occur singly. A sentence or a clause may include 
any two or more of the four different types of adjunct, which have been de- 
scribed in 6.2.6, e.g. 


2-> BM ek7}-] onil we angani: ‘Why do you not go today?’ 
A A 
ofa] us fea] al apzk ae} ayenado atake secsiganil hedia 


A A A 
‘Somehow | also did [it] three hours yesterday. 


6.2.7. Interrelations among the Elements of a Clause 


The interrelations obtaining among the elements of the clause may be stated 
in two different ways. Firstly, using the criterion of binary opposition of 
obligatory/optional occurrence, the six elements are divided into the obliga- 
tory elements P and optional elements, S, O, C, Ag. and A. And this criterion 


ee 
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provides the basis for analysing the clause as an endocentric construction 
that consists of a P as head and other elements as expansion. Secondly, on 
the basis of the degree of cohesion with P, the five optional elements may be 
grouped into (1) O, C and Ag., and (11) S and A. The cohesion between P and 
O/C/Ag., whose presence or absence is potentionally determined by P, is 
greater than that between P and S/A, which may occur in any clause irrespec- 
tive of the type of P found in it. 


6.3. TYPES OF FINAL CLAUSE 


Six different types are distinguished of clauses according to (i) the type of 
predicate (6.2.1) functioning in them, and (ii) other clause elements occurring 
with P. They are: (@) ‘Transitive Clause’, (b) ‘Intransitive Clause’, (c) ‘Descrip- 
tive Clause’, (d@) ‘Equational Clause’, (e) ‘Passive Clause’ and (/) ‘Causative 
Clause’. 


6.3.1. Transitive Clause 


A transitive clause includes a transitive predicate (cf. 6.2.1.1) as P and has the 
potentiality of having the element O in it. The elements and structure of an 
unmarked (non-emphatic) transitive clause are: (S) + (O) + P. 

In the discussion of the six different clause types, the element A is to be 
understood as positionally free except where restrictions are introduced. Most 
transitive clauses lend themselves to passive transformation (cf. 6.3.5.1), e.g. 

Ato) 22 akc} sonjani gonil canda ‘The boy is kicking a ball.’ 
S O P 
M7 AJAY ofolse tc} gega yagisa ailil Conninda 
S A O P 
‘A dog is chasing a boy there.’ 


oa) at Bet BS vole} aye ginin sanmal ilil mani hedia 
A § A O P 


, 


‘Really he worked hard yesterday. 


Transitive clause structures of marked (emphatic) type, which are less fre- 
quent than the unmarked one, are (O)(S)P, P(S)(O) and P(O)(S), in each of 
which the first element is brought into focus, e.g. 

U7} MS Mol #7} neva cegil ilga bolka 
S 9G P 
‘Shall I try and read the book?’ 


aS Wr} slo) By} cegil nega ilea bolka 
O S P 
Slo] My- U7} Me ile bolka nega cegil 
P S O 
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ao] 3 


a 


fi 


(7 MS Yt ilea bolka cegil nega 
‘s Q § 


6.3.1.1. Transitive Clause with ‘Split Object’ 


A transitive clause may take two objects which are related in such a way that 
the objects O' and O? may be freely replaceable by a unified single object 
composed of O! and O? in the form of a nominal phrase. It is noted that the 
semantic relationship of O! to O? is one of ‘whole — part’, e.g., ‘man — (his) 
hand’, ‘woman — (her) hand’ or ‘table — (its) leg’ etc.; or one of ‘unit — (its) 
quantity’, e.g., ‘paper — (one) sheet’, ‘book — (ten) volumes’, ‘soldier — 
(ten) persons’, etc. O' and O* standing in such a relation as is described 
above will be termed ‘Split Objects’. In general, split objects are semantically 
somewhat more emphatic than the corresponding single object. The structure 
of an unmarked transitive clause with split objects is: 
(S) + (O') + (O07) + Peg. 
AIAHE 4b Behe} sinsalil balil balbadia 
oO; OQ, P 
‘{He] stepped on the gentleman’s foot’ 
(lit. stepped [on] the gentleman [on] his foot’). 
cf, AIA} Bk bokeh sinsa balil balbadia 


O P 
Chew 271i: Act adilil bolgilil cadia 
Oo O& P 


‘{He] spanked his son [on] the buttocks.’ 
ch. OS 7) Act adil bolgilil cadia 
O P 
LY AAS ce] zleru ona cegsanil § dalilil bunyilanni 
S O, O, P 
‘Did you break a leg of the table?’ 
cht) MAb che] Mazer) na cegsan dalilil bunyilanni 


S O P 
NS BUS 4 9hr) cegil jalkwanil ilganni 
O, O, P 


‘Have you read ten books?’ 

cf. Bo tS etolr) ceg jalkwanil iganni 
O P 
Marked (emphatic) structures of the transitive clause with split objects are 
(O')(O*)P(S) and (S)(O*) P(O'), e.g. 
ee “ES Se] 7} dambelil dudelil pini nega 
O, O, Pp: § 
‘Are you smoking two cigarettes!” 
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U7} eas Se) Sal = nega dudelil pini dambelil 
S O; P O 


6.3.2. Intransitive Clause 


An intransitive clause includes an intransitive predicate as P but neither O or 
C. The elements and structure of an unmarked intransitive clause are: 
(S) + P, eg. 
2] zo] RS] ofobel iyae yojoni anjala 
A P 
‘Sit on the chair quietly.’ 
AAS) BARS WSR 251 cancanhi mogsanin gjohwelo ogo 
S A P 
‘The priest comes slowly to church and’ (cancanhi ‘slowly’ Exp. of ogo] 
7 Cote) SU] onuga da palli twini 
S P 
‘Who runs faster?’ 


The structure of the marked intransitive clause is P(S), e.g. 
aye] eytce w= yepalli ianadia beunin 
A P S 
‘The actor left hurriedly.’ 


6.3.3. Descriptive Clause 


A descriptive clause includes a descriptive predicate (cf. 6.2.1.3) as P. Two 
kinds of descriptive clause are distinguished according to the type of descrip- 
tive predicate used. They are “Descriptie Clause I” and “Descriptive Clause 
II”. Although the elements and structure of the descriptive clauses of both 
types can be uniformly set out as (S) + (C) + P, the relation, both structural 
and semantic, holding between the elements S and C is different in type I and 
type Il. Thus the elements S and C in a descriptive clause of type I may be 
replaced by a new subject composed of the original S and C in the same way 
that the split objects O' and O? may combine to form a single unified object 
in the transitive clause with split objects (cf. 6.3.1.1). Semantically the relation 
of Sand C may be characterized as ‘posession’ since in most cases the referent 
of the noun functioning as C may be regarded as ‘belonging to’, ‘related to’ or 
‘part of’ the referent of the noun functioning as S. For instance, in the follow- 
ing clause: 
Lb wyel]7} ofstc} nanin maliga apida 
S & P 
‘| have headache’ (lit. ‘I head am sick’). 


the elements S and C may combine into a new subject naii mali ga ‘my head’, 
where the subject noun va ‘Il’ and the complement noun /7a/i ‘head’ constitute 
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a nominal phrase by means of the adjectival particle ii ‘of’. 
On the other hand, no such relation holds between S and C within a de- 
scriptive clause of type II. For instance, in the following clause, 
US Az ac} nanin gega silta 
S C P 
‘I dislike dogs’ (lit. ‘I a dog am loathsome’). 


the subject ma‘? and the complement noun ge ‘dog’ cannot combine into a 
single nominal phrase aii ge ‘my dog’ to stand ultimately as S of the same 
clause without destroying the original structural relation and meaning as 
exhibited by the clause. In transformational-generative terms, the relation 
between the descriptive clauses of type I and II] may be viewed as a case of 
surface neutralization of two different deep structures, since the descriptive 
clause structure S + C + P of type I may be described as being derived from 
the kernel! string S + P of intransitive type (cf. 6.3.2) by ‘C-inserting’ trans- 
formation, and the descriptive clause structure S + C + P of type II from the 
kernel string S + O + P of transitive type (cf. 6.3.1) by a ‘Detransitive’ trans- 
formation. The distinction of descriptive clauses of type I and type II is rein- 
forced by the fact that the subject noun of the descriptive clause type II is 
represented by an animate noun only, whereas that of type I may be repre- 
sented by any noun, animate or inanimate. 

In view of the structural as well as semantic difference between the two 
types of descriptive clause and in order to emphasize the difference between 
them, the descriptive clause of type I will henceforth be given the following 
structural description: (S') + (S*) + P where S? corresponds to C, and S! to 
S in the original S + C + P structure. 


6.3.3.1. Descriptive Clause of Type | 


The descriptive clause of type I has as the exponent of P any descriptive verb 
except the verbs listed in 6.3.3.2. Examples illustrative of the verbs occurring 
in the element P of the descriptive clause of type I are: 


yi manh- ‘to be many, much or plenty’ 
=1 ki- ‘to be big, tall, large’ 
41 gisl- ‘tobelong’, oo} api- ‘to be ill’ 
= silpi- ‘to be sad’ 
etc, 


The elements and structure of the unmarked descriptive clause of type I are 
(S') + (S*) + P, eg. 
SAR MEO) A] of kc} mogsanin bali mobsi apadia 
5, 5, P 
‘The priest’s foot was aching’ (lit. ‘priest foot was aching’). 
' Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, p. 45, 
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cf, BA(2]) wko] A] of gtx} mogésafii) bali mobsi apadia 
S P 
oe] a)= 7) 7} «Ach abayinin kiga kadia 
S oS 


| 2 
‘Father was tall’ (lit. ‘Father the height was tall’). 


cf. ok} 2} (2}) 77k Beh abayifii) kiga kadta 
S P 
sat7} Se Abo] =e} hagkjoga undonjani kida 
5, 35 P 
‘The school playground is large’ 
(lit. ‘The school the playground is large’). 
cf. sat (2}) $= 4be] =a} hagkjo(ii) undonjani kida 
S P 
Less common but marked structures of the descriptive clause type I are 
(S')P(S*), P(S')(S2), (S?)P(S') and P(S?)(S’), e.g. 
ajo]2 so] Adc} jainin soni sagadia 
3 P 
‘The woman’s hands were small.’ 


Oi 


(S')P(S2): jainin gagadia soni 


SPS, 
P(S')(S2): — gagadia jainin soni 
Pp 6S, SS, 
(S*2)P(S!'): soni sagadta jainin 
SPS, 
P(S?)(S'):  yagadta soni jainin 
Pp 6S, (CS, 


6.3.3.2. Descriptive Clause of Type Il 


The descriptive clause of type II has as the exponent of P a member of the 
small class of descriptive verbs which can be listed. The verbs given below are 
illustrative: 


-L4] gilib- ‘to miss or long for’ 

3 sith- ‘to dislike’, 4-44 musab- ‘to be afraid of 
“k4t bangab- ‘to be happy to [meet or hear from]’ 
= joh- ‘to be good, fond of’ 
A\-2-3} saunha- ‘to be sorry, sad, regrettable’ 
°o/4] aswib- ‘to miss [someone or something]’ 
=£ silpi- ‘to be sad over’ 
$-3} agulha- ‘to be unjust, to feel robbed’ 
tAl 7.2} ginsimsilab- ‘to be worried’ 

+8} gungimha- ‘to be anxious, concerned’ 

etc. 


ry 42 


o4) 
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The elements and structure of the unmarked descriptive clause of type I] 
are (S) + (C) + P, eg. 
oryrj= sto) ce} se} amaninin tali giliwadia 
S C P 
‘The mother missed [her] daughter.’ 


Aa spe] 420) Sz} yangjonin buhaii sugimi silpadia 
vy P 
‘The officer was sad over the death of a soldier.’ 
wo] Sebup 2 44L] bami almana musamni 
eS A P 
‘How much are you afraid of a tiger?’ 


Less frequent but marked structures of the descriptive clause of type II are 
(S)P(C), P(S)(C), (C)P(S) and P(C)(S), e.g. 
= WaA}o) Saf alct nanin nesosigi gungimhedia 
S C P 
‘| was anxious to hear from you.’ 


(S)P(C)  nanin gungimhedia nesosigi 


S P ES 
P(SM(C) gunginthedia nanin nesosigi 
P S Cc 
(C)P(S)  nesosigi gungimhedia nanin 
P S 
P(C\(S) gungimhedia nesosigi nanin 
P Cc S 


6.3.4. Equational Clause 


An equational clause includes an equational predicate (cf. 6.2.1.4) as P and 
the element C. The elements and structure of the unmarked equational clause 
are (S) + C + P. N or NP occurring in the equational clause as the element 
C is not followed by the complement particle //ga when the element P is ex- 
pressed by the copula verb /- ‘to be’, and no other element such as A may be 
interposed between C and P, e.g. 


we AJ O} 7} 0] ct} ginin sanagka ida ‘Heisa singer.’ 
S cS P 
tae Fell Ws Uebel} hangugin gigione innin nala ida 
S Cc P 

‘Korea is a Far-Eastern country’ 

(lit. ‘Korea is a in-the-Far East-existing country’). 
Ho] Way of So] e}o}stup muli balsa alimi dweadkuna 

s A «€ P 
‘Water has become ice already.’ 
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Lo] Alo) =} oh 4] kumi Ayaznsili dweadéi 
S CG P 
‘[Your] dream has become a reality.’ 


The marked structure of the equational clause is CP(S), e.g. 
20] 7} 3 e)Lp? 
gtiga nugu inja ‘Who is he?’ 


s £ FP 
CP(S): nugu inja gtiga 
Sc F &S 


6.3.5. Passive Clause 


A passive clause includes a passive predicate (cf. 6.2.1.5) as its P and may take 
the element Ag. There are two kinds of passive clause distinguished on the 
basis of the elements operating in them. They are termed ‘Passive Clause Type 
I’ and ‘Passive Clause Type II’. 


6.3.5.1. Passive Clause Type | 


The passive clause type I, which is structurally related to and derivable, by a 
passive transformation (cf. the diagram below), from the underlying transi- 
tive clause of the (S) + (O) + P type, exhibits its unmarked structure as (S) 
+ (Ag.) + P where the elements S and Ag. are transformationally related to 
O and S respectively of the transitive clause as diagrammatically shown below. 


(S) 


S< 
(O)* + 


Examples 


(O) + P.tr. = transitive clause 


(Ag.) +  P.pasv. = passive clause 


M7; aLoko|se =E9ke} gega gojanilil Cocadia ‘A dog chased a cat.’ 
S O P.tr. 
31oFo] 7} Holi] Back gojaniga geege codkjadia 
S Ag.  P.pasv. 
‘A cat was chased by a dog.’ 


Examples of Passive Clause Type | 
E50] Aste] 43) 9c} dodugi sungjanhante japiadta 
S Ag. P 
‘A thief was caught by a policeman.’ 
Qo oLitz} 2b cbobalc} onilin maluga jal daka yinda 
A S P 
‘The floor cleans well today’ (lit. ‘the floor gets cleaned well today’). 
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ofojo} 7] au) aiege mulljanni ‘Have you been bitten by the baby?’ 


Ag. P 
Marked structures of the passive clause type I are (Ag.)(S)P, (Ag.)P(S), 
(S)P(Ag.), P(S)(Ag.) and P(Ag.)(S), e.g. 
(S)(Ag.)P o]7- whee] ele} 
Joniga balame nallinda ‘The paper is flown by wind.’ 


S Ag. P 
(Ag.)(S)P  balame soniga nallinda ‘By wind the paper is flown.’ 
Ag. S P 
(Ag.)P(S)  balame nallinda joniga ‘By wind is flown the paper.’ 
Ag. P S 
(S)P(Ag.) — yoniga nallinda balame ‘The paper is flown by wind.’ 
S P Ag. 
P(S)(Ag.) nallinda soniga balame ‘Is flown the paper by wind.’ 
Pr S Ag. 


P(Ag.)(S) nallinda balame yoniga ‘ts flown by wind the paper.’ 
P Ag. S 


6.3.5.2. Passive Clause Type II 


The passive clause type II, which is structurally related to and transforma- 
tionally derivable from the underlying transitive clause with split objects, i.e., 
(S) + (O') + (O*) + P type (ef. 6.3.1.1), exhibits its unmarked structure as 
(S) + (Ag.) + (C/O) + P.pasv. where the elements S and Ag. are transforma- 
tionally related toO' and S respectively of the transitive clause, and (C/O) to 
O-, as diagrammatically shown below: 


Se + (O?) + P.tr. = transitive clause 


(S)” + *(Ag.) + (C/O) +. Ppasv. = passive clause 
Examples 
7 SSS 2S Molec} gega dodugil sonil muladia 


S O, OD Pier. 
‘A dog bit the thief on the hand.’ 


Eo] Hea) Sop /eS Bete} 
dodugi gehante soni/sonil mullj dia 
S Ag. C/O  Popasv. 
‘The thief was bitten by a dog on the hand.’ 


Examples of Passive Clause Tvpe \\ 


o}o] 7} Ofryrjoa] 3S baie} aiga amaniege palil sapjadia 
S Ag. O P 
‘The child’s arm was held by his mother.’ 
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AlAH7} 7A) ola] BO] ube} sinsaga gayiege bali balpjadia 
S Ag. C P 
‘The gentleman’s foot was trodden on by a beggar.’ 


S780] 4-ojo7] Me yolc} donseni nuiege malilil kakjadia 
S Ag. O P 
‘{My] brother’s hair was cut by [his] sister.’ 


Although the element Ag. in the passive clause is most commonly expres- 
sed by an animate noun or nominal phrase, it may also be expressed by an 
inanimate noun or nominal phrase unlike the transformationally related S in 
the underlying transitive clause, which is always expressed by an animate 
noun or noun phrase except in those rare instances where an inanimate noun 
or noun phrase may occur personified or animated. Consequently, many pas- 
sive clauses with an inanimate noun or noun phrase as Ag. are not matched 
by corresponding transitive clauses. The following examples exemplify this 
point: 


SARS «(Zell MEO) 4c} nodonyanin kale bali cilljadia 
S Ag. C P.pasv. 
‘A worker's foot is pricked by a knife.’ 
Ze] SARE US Bele} *kali nodonyalil balil cilladia 
S O, O, Ptr. 
‘A knife pricked a worker’s foot.’ 
Marked structures of the passive clause type II are (S)(Ag.)P(C/O), 
(S)(C/O)P(Ag.), (Ag.)(C/O)P(S) and (C/O)(Ag.)P(S), e.g. 
(S)(Ag.)P(O) 2:7} Sofzlo}7] 4S welc} 
soga sonayiege jasil pallinda 
S Ag. O P 
‘The cow’s teat (or milk) is (being) sucked by a calf.’ 


(S)(Ag.)P(O) soga sonayiege pallinda jasil 


S Ag. P O 
(S)(C)P(Ag.) soga sasi pallinda sonajiege 
s ¢ P Ag. 


(Ag.)(C)P(S)  sonayiege sasi pallinda soga 
Ag. Cc P S 
(O)(Ag.)P(S) — gasil sonayiege pallinda soga 
O Ag, P S 


6.3.6. Causative Clause 


A causative clause includes a causative predicate (cf. 6.2.1.6) as its P and may 
include up to two objects and/or a complement and/or an agent. Any of the 
five types of clause so far discussed, except the equational clause with the 
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copula verb /- ‘to be’ as P, may be transformed into a causative clause, and the 
elements and structure of a causative clause are determined by the type of the 
underlying clause from which the former is derived. The following five types 
of causative clause are distinguished according to the elements operating in 
the causative clause structure: 


(a) (S)(O)P 

(6) (SKO)C)P 

(c) (S)(O'/Ag.)(O*)P 

(d) (S)(Ag.)(O')(O*)P 

(e) (S)(O')(Ag.)(O7/C)P 

Each of these five types will be discussed in turn with examples in the follow- 


ing sections, noting the structural relations between an underlying clause and 
a Causative clause derived from the former. 


6.3.6.1. Causative Clause of (S)(O)P 


The causative clause of (S)(O)P type is derived from (a) intransitive, (5) 
descriptive, or (c) passive clause of (S)P type, and the structural relation hold- 
ing between the underlying clause and the corresponding causative clause is 
as follows: 
(S) + P = underlying clause 
(S) + (O) +  P.caus. = causative clause 


Examples 


of} 2] 7} Of} SS 2A] Bet abasyiga adilil oge hedia 
S O P 
‘The father made his son come.’ 


derived from the intransitive clause 


of} 0°] = Ste} adili wadia ‘The son came.’ 
S. P 


The element S in the causative clause, such as abayi ‘father’ in the example 
above, is an invented element which is not expressed in any form in the cor- 
responding non-causative clause structure, e.g. 


(a) Causative Clause derived from Intransitive Clause 


Yryue ts 8) ach amaninin falil anciadia 
S O P 
‘A mother made her daughter sit up.’ 
< to] ch iali anjadia ‘The daughter sat up.’ 
S ? 
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7} US “sebal] Buy nuga nalil nollage henni 
= © P 
‘Who surprised you?’ 
< u|7} etc} nega nollanni ‘Were you surprised?’ 
S P 
ap = 446) 4) se} e} guegil sikiyi mala ‘Don’t make the soup get cold.’ 
O P 
< ao] 4}4=c} gugi sinninda ‘The soup gets cold.’ 
s P 


(b 


— 


Causative Clause derived from Descriptive Clause 
Ayo] WS vbele} yacngoni bicil balkinda 
S O P 
‘An electrician makes the light bright.’ 
< lo] ‘tc bici bagia ‘The light is bright.’ 
oS FF 
©] St Al Ye 4} itonnolil yobke mandilja 
O P 
‘Let’s make the passage narrow.’ 
< o] 7} ct} itonnoga jobia ‘This passage is narrow.’ 
P 


(c) Causative Clause derived from Passive Clause 
7} BS ejaja) Beh nuga sulil kina sige hedia 
Ss oO P 
‘Someone caused the string to be broken.’ 
< 0°) ?0) 4c} juli kina jjadia ‘The string was broken.’ 
> P 


AAs} ZR BZ] A] a Ac} sagwalil sal pallige he ywadia 
O P 
[They] made the apples sell (lit. ‘to be sold’) well.’ 
< Atxv}7} 4 Stedc} sagwaga jal palljadia 
s F 
‘Apples sold well’ (lit. ‘were sold’). 


6.3.6.2. Causative Clause of (S)(O/C')(C)P 


The causative clause of (S)(O/C')(C)P type is derived from an equational 
clause of (S)(C)P type where P has as nucleus the verb dwe- ‘to become’. The 
structural relation between the underlying clause and the derived causative 
clause is as follows: 
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(S) + (C) + Pequ. = underlying clause 
u i uf 
(S) + (O/C') + (C) +  P.caus. = causative clause 
The structural relation set out in the above formula shows that the element 
S of the underlying clause may be transformed either into the element O or 
Cc}. 68; 
AAS alae lzke] S}a] Be} 
sansenin jejalil ingani dwege hedta 
S O C P 
‘The teacher made his pupil to become a man.’ 
< az}7} elzbo] S}elc} yesaga ingani dweadia 
S = P 
‘The pupil became a man.’ 
Wo} BAe) =}7] sole} kumi Ajacnsili dwege hajala 
C, C P 
‘Make your dream a reality.’ 
< feo] S4ho] Sle} kumi hjacnsili dwenda 
S C P 
‘A dream becomes a reality.’ 


6.3.6.3. Causative Clause of (S)(O/C)(O!/C')P 


The causative clause of (S)(O/C)(O'/C')P type is derived from (a) the de- 
scriptive clause type I of (S')(S*)P structure (cf. 6.3.3 and 6.3.3.1) and (b) the 
descriptive clause type II of (S)(C)P structure (cf. 6.3.3 and 6.3.3.2), and the 
structural relation between the underlying clause(s) and the derived clause is 
as follows: 


(S'/S) + (S*/C) +  P.des. = underlying cl. 
(S) + (O/C) + (O'/C) + Bcaus, = causative cl. 
Examples 
(a) Causative Clause derived from Descriptive Clause Type | 


Ae US /W7} WS/to] of] gr} 
ginin nalil/nega balil/bali apige hedia 
$ o/f¢ G/CC, P 
‘He made my foot [to be] painful.’ 
< tby= “Fo] ofc} nanin bali apadta ‘My foot is painful’ 
S 33 P 


] 
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(b) Causative Clause derived from Descriptive Clause Type \\ 
Se Ue/u7t WSs 7a7t Ral wea 
gidilin nalil/nega gelil/gega silke mandiladia 
S O/C Ore P 


‘They made me dislike dogs.’ 
< t= wart aelcbnanin geega siladia 
S Cc P 
‘I disliked dogs.’ 


6.3.6.4. Causative Clause of (S)(O'/Ag.)(O7)P 


The causative clause of (S)(O'/Ag.)(O7)P type is derived from a transitive 
clause with a single object, i.e., (S)(O)P type, and the structural relation be- 
tween them is as follows: 

(S) + (O) + Ptr. = underlying cl. 


| 


A 


(S) + (O'/Ag.) + (O*) +. P.caus. = causative cl. 


The above diagram shows that the element S of the underlying clause may be 
transformed either into the element O! or Ag., e.g. 
o}o] 7} te eS elec} aiga gelil mulil maginda 
> oO QO, P 
‘A child makes a dog drink water.’ 
< W7} SS Herc} eega mulil manninda 
»s QO P 
‘A dog drinks water.’ 


Ho}2 7 zlol] 22 Mal Bec} buinin gajiege osil ibke hedia 
S Ag. O P 
‘The lady made a beggar put on clothes.’ 
<A>Al\7} BS etch gajiga osil ibasda 
‘A beggar put on clothes.’ 


6.3.6.5. Causative Clause of (S)(Ag.)(O')(O7)P 


The causative clause of (S)(Ag.)(O')(O7)P type is derived from a transitive 
clause with split objects, i.e., (S)(O')(O7)P type, and their structural relation 
is as follows: 
(S) + (O') + (O7) +. Pr. = underlying cl. 
| u ‘ t 
(S) + (Ag. + (O') + (O*) + = Peaus. = caus.cl. 
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Examples 
WU 7+ ba Byys days suzy aey 
Amaniga adilege halmanilil dalilil jumulige handa 
S Ag. O, O, P 

‘The mother makes her son massage his granny on the leg.’ 
< ose] BYE Geyse 42e2ex} 
adili halmanilil dalilil yumulinda 

S O, O, P 
‘The son massages his granny on the leg.’ 


The split objects O' and O? in the causative clause are very often combined 
into a single object as in the underlying transitive clause (6.3.1.1). In such a 
case, the resultant clause structure will be identical to the causative clause of 
(S)(O'/Ag.)(O*)P type (cf. 6.3.6.4), except that the element Ag. cannot alter- 
nate with O', i.e., cannot be expressed in the form of an object. Thus the 
example given earlier may be rewritten as follows: 

Wdy7} ose Be] cele ARE ae} 
AmaAniga adilege halmani dalilil yumulige handa 
S Ag. O P 
“The mother makes her son massage his granny’s leg.’ 


6.3.6.6. Causative Clause of (S)(O'/C')(Ag.)(O2/C2)P 


The causative clause of (S)(O'/C')(Ag.)(O2/C?)P type is derived from a pas- 
sive clause of (S)(Ag.)(C/O)P type (ef. 6.3.5.2), and their structural relation is 
as follows: 


(S) + (Ag.) + (O/C) + P.pasv. = underlying cl. 


| | 


(S) + (O'/C') + (Ag.) + (O2/C?) + Prati. + caus.cl. 


Examples 
Li AMAHE /AlAPE of ed eiia] eS / bo} ub sa) Be} 
ginin sinsalil/sinsaga aiege balil/bali balpige hedia 
S O, FC, Ag. OL7 C, P 
‘She made the gentleman’s foot to be stepped on by a child.’ 
ALA}7} of olejji]| ub] / we yb alec} 
sinsaga aiege bali/balil balpjadia 
S Ag. C/O P 
‘The gentleman’s foot was stepped on by a child.’ 


6.3.6.7. Double Causativity 


Every causative clause so far discussed has been described as being derived 
from one or the other of the five different types of non-causative underlying 
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clauses, 1.¢., intransitive, descriptive, equational, transitive and passive. How- 
ever, a Causative clause may be derived from an underlying clause which is 
also causative, if the underlying causative clause includes a morphologically 
effected causative predicate. In other words, a double causative clause is 
formed by transforming a suffix-effected causative clause into a phrasal cau- 
sative clause by means of the causative formative Aa- or mandil- (cf. 3.4.1.3.2 
and 5.2.1.1.2.3.1.3). It is to be noted that a phrasal causative clause, i.e., one 
including a causative formative, can never occur as an underlying clause for 
double causative formation, e.g 


yyy ela) SAYS WS Yoja| ge} 
Amaninin naege donsenil babil magige handa 
S Ag. O, O, P 
‘My mother makes me feed my brother’ 
(lit. ‘makes me make my brother eat his meal’). 
< U7 SAS YS Aelct nega donsenil babil maginda 
S O, O, P 
‘| feed my brother’ (lit. ‘make my brother eat his meal’). 
SUS sella] 23 FS E24] tac 
juinin hainege solil pulil tidke hajadia 
3 Ag. O, O, ? 
‘The master asked (lit. ‘made’) his servant (to) graze the cow 
(lit. ‘made his servant make the cow pick the grass’). 
< selo]) 2 SS £7) Meh haini solil pulil tidkiadia 
S O, O, P 


’ 


“The servant grazed the cow.’ 


6.4. TYPES OF NON-FINAL CLAUSE 


Apart from the final/non-final difference in the predicate form, final and non- 
final clauses are identical in respect of elements and structure, except for the 
positional restriction on the element P within the non-final clause structure 
(see 6.4.1). Thus the clause elements, S, O, C, Ag., A and P are found to oper- 
ate in the non-final clause in much the same way as they do in the final clause. 
Accordingly, the six different clause types, i.e., transitive, intransitive, descrip- 
tive, equational, passive and causative clauses, set up on the basis of the type 
of predicate, can all be distinguished in non-final clauses. 

Unlike the final clause, however, the non-final clause has three important 
syntactical functions; thus some non-final clauses are syntactically similar to 
a noun, some to an adjective, and some to an adverb. In other words, the non- 
final clause is a rank-shifted clause, downgraded from the clause level to the 
word level. By this syntactic criterion, all non-final clauses, irrespective of 
their internal structure and to which of the six different types of clause they 
belong, are classified into three syntactic classes: (i) ‘Nominal Clause’, (ii) 
‘Adjectival Clause’ and (iii) ‘Adverbial Clause’. 
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6.4.1. Internal Structure of Non-Final Clause 


The internal structure of the non-final clause is identical in every respect to 
that of the corresponding final clause, with one notable exception. That is, 
the element P occupies the final position in every non-final clause structure 
and no other elements, singly or in any combination, can ever follow P, 
whereas this (post-P occurrence of non-P elements) is possible in the final 
clause structure. Because of this positional restriction on the element P, the 
non-final clauses are naturally outnumbered by the final clauses in variety of 
internal structure. For instance, a final clause like 


7} StS Yc} gega dagil bonda ‘A dog looks at a hen.’ 
S oO P 


may be internally restructured as 


(a) gega bonda dagil 
S P O 


(b) dagil bonda gega 
O P S 


(c) bonda dagil gega 
P om &: ete 


where P is followed by O, S or by both. On the other hand, a non-final clause like 


7k SS 4 gegadagilbom ‘That a dog looks at a hen.’ 
S O P 


may be restructured only as 
H&S 77k 3 dagil gega bom 
Oo fs - 
since neither S nor O may occur after P. 


6.4.2. Nominal Clause 


The nominal clause is a non-final clause of which the element P is suffixed 
with one of the nominal clause endings, -77/im and -gi (cf. 4.3.5.2.1), and has 
practically the same syntactic functions as a single noun, but the range of dis- 
tribution of a nominal clause is by no means parallel with that of a single 
noun since not every syntactic position filled by a noun can be filled by a 
nominal clause. That is to say, the distributional range of a nominal clause is 
narrower than that of a noun. The distributional disparity between a nominal 
clause and a noun may be set out as follows: 

(i) A nominal! clause cannot be preceded by a nominal expansion (cf. 5.1.3). 
For instance, a noun like namu ‘tree’ can be preceded by an expansion as in 
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AY OL} se name ‘a new tree’ 
+2] Ub naii namu ‘my tree’ 
but a nominal clause like 
Shute] %} hagkjoe gam ‘going to school’ 
cannot be preceded by an expansion: 
o] shite] 7} *7 hagkjoe gam ‘this going-to-school’ 
+2} Sato] 4 *naii hagkjoe gam ‘my going-to-school’. 

(ii) A nominal clause is never followed immediately by the adjectival parti- 
cle # ‘of’, whereas a noun may be followed by i/, forming with it an adjectival 
relational phrase (cf. $.3.2). 

elalo] = 7)|%2 insen ii gipim ‘the joy of life’ 


N 
adj.rel.ph. 
but ¥}2 ASe} 7) *habil magim ii gipim ‘the joy of eating dinner’ 


n.cl. 
qo} As} jacngu ii gjalgwa ‘the results of research’ 
N 


adj.rel.ph. 
but 247]7]2] 22+ *¢odkigi ii gjalgwa ‘the results of being chased’ 
n.cl. 


6.4.2.1. Syntactic Functions of Nominal Clause 


Various syntactic functions performed by a nominal clause are illustrated 
below. 


6.4.2.1.1. Nominal Clause as Minor Sentence 


A nominal clause whose P is suffixed with the ending -/7/-#71 occurs frequent- 
ly on its own as a minor sentence in official documents, diaries and advertise- 
ments, etc. 


Examples 
Bol] ALA A) A) & palwale sangalil silsiham 
A O P 
‘the election to be held in August (lit. ‘holding the election in August’). 
22> ABS # onil sihamil bom ‘taking an exam today’ 
A O P 
o]oke- ol) = 0) ijagin dutone tikjo im 
S A cS FP 
‘this medicine being specially good for headaches’ 
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6.4.2.1.2. Nominal Clause as S, O, C in Clause Structure 


(i) AsS 
o}o] 7} 7) 7+ aAbo]c} aiga ulgiga jesa ida 
S r «ts F 

‘It is usual that a baby cries’ (lit. ‘A baby crying is a common thing’). 

1 zh7} wel7} Sekz)7} Ach ‘gijayaga maliga soadkiga swibia 
S, 3, P P 
S 
‘It is likely that she had good brains’ 
(lit. ‘That she had good brains is easy’). 


Gi) AsO 
4o] satel] ZS BL] sonjani hagkjoe gamil bwanni 
S A P P 
O 


‘Did you see a boy going to school?’ 
(lit. ‘A boy to-school going you saw?’) 
tho] bz) 7) che] 4} nali balkilil gidalija 
S P P 


O 
‘Let’s wait for the dawn to break.’ 


(ii) Asc 
AMI: He] Mo} zo] etepy}- gc} 
sonjanin kumi keayimi antakawadia 
S S P P 
‘The girl was sorry that her dream was shattered.’ 
So] dpsto] chyo] ech Ajani dehage danimi bulawadia 
S A P P 


i 
‘{He] envied his brother attending university.’ 


6.4.2.1.3. Nominal Clause as Axis of Adverbial Relational Phrase 


A nominal clause may function as the axis of an adverbial relational phrase 
which has as its relatum a directive particle (cf. 3.4.5.4.1), e.g. 
AS e7|7} ofl wr] Me} $e} 
cegil ilkiga ailil bogi boda Jota 
S nsi: Fel. P 


adv.rel.ph. 
‘Reading a book is better than /ooking after a baby, 
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o]2-2- oj a sol] = =2 2) 92 4) ilonil iheham e gictadct 
nel 6PchL 6 CP 
adv.rel.ph. 


‘(She] just understood the theory (and no more)’ 
(lit. ‘She stopped at understanding the theory’). 
27) ul¥-o] e}a)  3tx} cubgi femune ilcig wadia 

n.cl Pel. P 


adv.rel.ph. 
‘[I] came back early because it was cold.’ 


6.4.3. Adjectival Clause 


The adjectival clause is a non-final clause of which the element P is suffixed 
with one of the adjectival clause endings, -nin, -n/-in and -//-Hil (cf. 4.3.5.2.2). 
An adjectival clause has practically the same syntactic functions as an adjec- 
tive, i.e., occurs as the nominal expansion (cf. 5.1.3.2). It is to be noted that 
the majority of ‘Adjectives’ in familiar European languages, including Eng- 
lish correspond, both syntactically and semantically, to ‘Adjectival Clauses’ 
in Korean, i.e., are expressed in Korean by semantically corresponding verbs 
inflected in the non-final clausal form. There are only a limited number of 
adjectives as such in Korean, e.g., se ‘new’, Aan ‘old, worn-out’, etc., which 
are comparable to adjectives in European languages (cf. 3.3.3 and 3.4.3), e.g. 
o}sc}2 3 alimdaun kod 
adj.cl. 
‘a beautiful flower’ (lit. ‘a flower which is beautiful’) 
ye}7} £2 7} maliga soin gasu 
adj.cl. 
‘a clever singer’ (lit. ‘a singer who is clever/whose brain is good’) 
U7 och eat nega danin hagkjo 
adj.cl. 
‘the school I went to’ (lit. ‘I-have-attended school’) 
+2} ute] 88 SS naii maimi pjanhal nal 
adj.cl. 
‘the day when my heart will feel free’ 


The Korean language has been described by grammarians, native and 
Western, as a language without the ‘Relative Pronoun’ as found in European 
languages, e.g. ‘who’, ‘whom’, ‘which’ or ‘that’ in English, and ‘qui’, ‘que’, 
etc., in French. Lack of such pronouns has often been cited as one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Korean. This is correct as far as the linguistic data are 
concerned, but it is not enough simply to say that relative pronouns do not 
exist In Korean, and thereby to suggest, as is done not infrequently, that 
Korean is less efficient or rich in expression than those languages which have 
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them. It is far more relevant to note that a clause functionally similar to the 
one introduced by a relative pronoun in English is expressed or formed by a 
different grammatical device in Korean, namely, by verbal inflection. For 
instance, the English clause, ‘(The boy) whom I saw yesterday’, may be ex- 
pressed in Korean by an adjectival clause, as follows: 


U7 ofa) 2 (4:43) nega aye bon (sonjan) 
Ss A P H 
adj.cl. 


Exp. 
lit. ‘I-yesterday-saw boy’ 


which is formed with the adjectival clause ending -n added to the predicate 
verb bo- ‘to see’. The Korean adjectival clause is therefore comparable not 
only to the adjective of European languages but also to the modifying clause 
introduced by a relative pronoun. As a rule, the European adjective corres- 
ponds to the Korean adjectival clause whose P is the descriptive type (cf. 
6.2.1.3) whereas the European modifying clause marked by a relative pro- 
noun corresponds to the Korean adjectival clause whose P is the processive 
type (cf. 6.2.1.1-2), e.g. 


‘good’: 2 join ‘which is good’ < soh- ‘to be good’ V.d. + -in 
‘which [I] bought’: 4} san ‘which [I] bought’ < sa- ‘to buy’ V.p. + -n 


6.4.3.1. Syntactic Function of Adjectival Clause 


The adjectival clause functions mainly as a nominal expansion, i.e., consti- 
tutes an endocentric construction with an N or NP as its head. The structure 
of such a construction is normally adj.cl. + H as in 


W7t 4b A negasanceg ‘The book which I bought’ 
adj.cl. H 


but H + adj.cl. may also occur (although rare) as in 


a ouj7t 4b cee nega san 
H = ad)j.cl. 


Besides its function as a nominal expansion, the adjectival clause has two 


other functions, (@) as a minor sentence, (b) co-occurrence with the adjectival 
auxiliary verb, 


6.4.3.1.1. Adjectival Clause as Minor Sentence 


Although less free and common than the nominal clause, an adjectival clause 
may occur also as a minor sentence provided the context is clear. For instance, 
the adjectival clause 447} 4+ nega san ‘which 1 bought’ can occur on its own 
as a minor sentence in reply to such a question as --<= 4 musin ceg ‘What 
book?’ 
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6.4.3.1.1.1 Adjectival Clause + Adjectival Auxiliary Verb 
The adjectival clause may be followed by an auxiliary adjectival auxiliary 
verb, e.g., janha-, cagha-, banha-, etc. (cf. 3.4.1.3.2.3), e.g. 


7eA= OF BNA) ganin janhedci ‘[|] pretended to go.’ 
adj.cl. 


6.4.3.2. Relation between Adjectival Clause and Its H 


N or NP functioning as H of an adjectival clause may be either (i) an element 
of a transformationally related final clause, from which the adjectival clause 
may be analysed as being derived, or (ii) an extra-clausal element, which is 
not an element of a transformationally related final clause. 


6.4.3.2.1. H which is an Element of the Underlying Clause 


H of an adjectival clause may be expressed by (a) S/S', (b) O/O'", (c) O'/Ag. 
or O?, or (d) A of a final clause from which the adjectival clause is derived. 


(a) S/S' as H 
3} % 2% janhwalil bon wan ‘the king who saw the film’ 
O PS 
~adjcl. =H 
go] vbe «bt kymi manin ial ‘a daughter who has many dreams’ 
$5 PS, 
adj.cl. H 


(b) O/O' as H 
$-2]7- wkees= 641 uliga balanin gad ‘the thing which we want’ 


S P 69 

adj.cl. H 
ofo]7} eat Alo] BH FF aiga magko sipa hanin uju 
S P O 


ad}.cl. H 
‘Milk which a baby would like to drink’ 
Molo] ubo te AlAL buini balil balbin sinsa 
SO, P O 
adj.cl. H 
‘A gentleman whose foot a lady stepped on’ 


(c) O'/Ag. or O* as H 


The underlying clause in which the elements O'/Ag. and O? occur is a causa- 
tive clause of (S)(O'/Ag.)(O*)P type (cf. 6.3.6.3). 
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Orr} 7} 2-2 98) ofS amaniga osil ipin adil 
S O, P O/Ag. 
adj.cl. H 
‘The son whose mother clothed [him]’ 


< Fry} FES / op soa LS alect 


amaniga adilil/adilege osil ipjadia ‘A mother clothed her son.’ 


S O,/Ag. O, P 
adj.cl. H 


elo] 32 Bel 7 gunini mulil magin ge 
S O, P O/Ag. 
adj.cl. H 
‘The dog which a soldier made to drink water’ 
< Helo] E/N BS Vo] gtet 


gunini gelil/geege mulil magiadia ‘A soldier made a dog drink water.’ 


5 0,7 Ag. O; P 


Veu7t oHS/obse yal 
Amaniga adilil/adilege ipin od 


S O,/Ag. PO, 
adj.cl. H 


‘the clothes which a mother made her son wear’ 


weQlo] Hae / Heal el  gunini gelil/geege magin mul 
S O,/Ag. PO, 





H adj.cl. 
‘water which a soldier made the dog drink’ 


(7) AasH 
we] FF al<lel]  7He 2 tali juciwane ganin neil 
S A P A 
adj.cl. H 


‘tomorrow when my daughter is going to nursery school’ 
< eo] ad alge) Zhe} fali neil juciwane ganda 
S A A P 
‘My daughter is going to school tomorrow.’ 


1 on = Yo pe . . ‘ ‘ 
So] WS 7H f-214l dali neil ganin juciwan 
Ss A P A 
adj.cl.H 
‘a nursery school to which my daughter is going tomorrow’ 
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32 21.2 a} mulil gililsem ‘a well from which to draw water’ 
Oo FPF A 
adj.cl. H 
< Moza SS AS semesa mulil gililka 
A O P 


‘Shall | draw water from a well?’ 


6.4.3.2.2. Extra-Clausal Element as H 


Afe}o] Bolt 4) salami moinin gad ‘[the fact] that people gather’ 





Pp H 
adj.cl. 
sto] A) AaAo] Sui hangugesa sacnseni nasil te 
A S P H 
adj.cl. 


‘the time when the war broke out in Korea’ 
ttAlo] ajejo] Se 2+ dansini hweiie ninnin g/Anu 
5 A P H 
adj.cl. 
‘in case you are late for the meeting’ (lit. ‘the situation in which you are 
late for the meeting’) 


6.4.4. Adverbial Clause 


The adverbial clause is a non-final clause of which the element P is suffixed 
with one of the adverbial clause endings (cf. 4.3.5.2.3). 


6.4.4.1. Syntactic Functions of Adverbial Clause 


An adverbial clause may occur either (a) alone as a minor type sentence or (b) 
more frequently as a subordinate to a final clause or a non-final clause. An 
adverbial clause is very often marked, and thus separated from a final or non- 
final clause to which it is subordinate, by a tentative juncture. 


Examples 


(a) Adverbial Clause as Minor Sentence 
= z}an jalimin gago ‘the summer has gone and’ 
zo] 49)0]= koci bulgasado ‘even though the flower was red’ 
ul7} Wala gpaRe eye 
nega bjanwanesa tisalil mannamjan 
‘when you see a doctor at the hospital’ 
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(b) Adverbial Clause as Subordinate to Other Clauses 
mee ESL FBS BU Helil tago jahenil henni 
_ adv.cl. f.cl. 
Did you travel on board a ship?’ (lit. ‘Riding a ship, travelled?’) 


AAS wWolr <3 y- ae Daa 
aS Acir] wW7} Bex} Jamsunil magadtani bega bulida 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
As I have had my meal, my stomach is full.’ 


= 77 BabA) 47) 7} BSe]= mulkaga bisasa salgiga himdilado 
- a adv.cl. nf.cl. 
Even if life is difficult, as prices are high’ 
(lit. as prices are high, even if life is difficult’), 


6.4.4.2. Types of Adverbial Clause 


The adverbial clause in Korean, although similar to a subordinate clause in 
English both syntactically and semantically, differs sharply from the latter in 
construction. The Korean adverbial clause is formed inflectionally with an 
adverbial clause ending, whereas the English subordinate clause is fonned 
with, or introduced by, a subordinate conjunction such as ‘if? ‘when’ etc 
Furthermore, in Korean, the co-ordination of a clause to swale is salsa 
effected by an adverbial clause ending and not by a conjunctive word as if 
English. That is to say, the first of the two Korean clauses standing in co- 
ordinate relation (semantically) is expressed in the form of an adverbial 
clause, without any conjunctive word occuring between them. Thus both thie 
co-ordination and the subordination of clauses are effected in Korean by ver- 
bal inflection, i.e., by an adverbial clause ending. In IC (Immediate Constitu- 
ent) terms, a Korean adverbial clause would be analysed into two bound con- 
stituents, 1.e., the adverbial clause ending which is bound on the one hand and 
the rest preceding the adverbial clause ending which is also bound, on the 
other. The following examples from Korean and English will euneeait the 
different analysis as applying in the two languages: - | 


Lh x / 0 . : fEX, ; 
(a) Fo] S/Or} boy cpr} 2} nali soh-Aini, bake nagaja 
adv.cl. f.cl, 
As it is fine, let us go out.’ 


(b) As/ it is fine, let us go out. 
sub.cl. main cl. 
(c) ofo]= OFS Aa sive] = Zhc} 
ainin acinul mag-/-go, hagejoe gasda. 
adv.cl. fel. 
‘The boy took his breakfast, and went to school.’ 


(d) The boy took his breakfast and went to school. 
clause | clause 2 
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The two Korean examples (a) and (c) above show that both subordinate 
and co-ordinate constructions are formed inflectionally, and the IC boundary 
comes immediately before the inflectional endings, thus yielding two bound 
constituents, whereas the corresponding English examples ()) and (d) show 
that subordination and coordination are both effected by a conjunction and 
the IC analysis yields two free forms. In view of the evidence presented so far 
it is clear that on surface structure at least there is not formal distinction 
between subordinate and co-ordinate clauses in Korean, and consequently, 
Korean adverbial clauses cannot be classified into subordinate and co- 
ordinate types as in English. 

Instead, Korean adverbial clauses may be classified according to the rela- 
tionship between the element S of an adverbial clause and that of another 
clause with which the adverbial clause is in subordinate relation. Those ad- 
verbial clauses whose S must function also as the S of a succeeding clause are 
termed ‘Concentric Adverbial Clauses’ and those adverbial clauses whose S 
may (i) function also as the S of a succeeding clause or (ii) be different from 
the S of a succeeding clause are termed ‘Concentric-Eccentric Adverbial 
Clauses’ or simply ‘Eccentric Adverbial Clauses’ in short. That is to say, a 
concentric adverbial clause has its subject shared with a succeeding clause to 
which the former is subordinate, whereas an eccentric adverbial clause is free 
to have either one common subject shared by both clauses, or a subject of its 
own, which is different from that of a succeeding clause. As will be indicated 
in 6.4.4.2.2, some eccentric adverbial clauses express different meanings 
depending on whether their S functions as the S of a succeeding clause or is 
different from the latter. 


6.4.4.2.1. Concentric Adverbial Clause 


A concentric adverbial clause is formed with one of the following adverbial 
clause endings: 


|, 3A} -gosa ‘and then, afterward’, e.g. 
Ue Bs BA, A Boe Sart 
nanin jAghwalil bogosa, jibe dola ogedia 
S O P f.cl. 


adv.cl. 
‘I will come home after seeing the film’ 
(lit. ‘I see the film and then will come home’). 


2. AA) / 284] -mja(nsa)-imja(nsa) ‘while, at the same time’, e.g. 
AhAh7} o7peAAL Mea «Meh yansaga gamja(nsa), nolelil handa 
S P fel. 
adv.cl. 
‘While walking away, the vendor is singing.’ 
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3. *}(7}) -da(ga) ‘interruption, transference’, e.g. 


Has BS Hebyt zh] onanin cegil igiaga yani 
5 O re fel. 


adv.cl. 
‘Are you asleep while reading a book?’ 


4. Y/Y AM ALil(j)a 
Yat / 2 eat -ljago/-iljago ‘in order to’ 


ALA -goya So] 7eejar te wale eter} 


hotele galjago ginin tegsilil tadia 
A y S O P 
adv.cl. Pol. 


As shown in the examples given above the element S is overtly expressed 
only once; either in the adverbial clause or in the succeeding clause. 


6.4.4.2.2. Eccentric Adverbial Clause 


A concentric-eccentric adverbial clause is formed with one of the following 
adverbial clause endings. The first two endings, namely, -s2ja/imja and 
-aSA/-ASA express two different meanings depending on whether the subject of 
the adverbial clause formed with one of them, symbolized S', functions as 
the subject of a succeeding clause, symbolized S?, or is different from S?. 


1. / 2 -mjaAima ‘and’ when S! ¥ S?, ‘while’ when S! = S?2 
S' 4 S*: oe] Yon] At wep 
ainin usimja, genin twinda 
SP SP 


adv.cl, f.cl. 
‘A baby is smiling and a dog is jumping.’ 
So = Sebel Pre Boul Sect 


ainin ujulil magimja usadia 
SO P . fel. 
adv.cl. 
‘A baby smiled while having milk.’ 





2. °F (Al) / 9] (AY) -afsa)Aa(sa) ‘as, since, because’ when S! # S*; ‘and then’ 
when S! = S?, e.g. 
S' = S$: Ze] eee} (Al) 2ale] ofr} 
gili mikilawa(sa) unyani aljabia 
S, P S, P 
adv.cl. F.cl. 
‘As the road is slippery driving is difficult.’ 
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S' = St: S]ARE abt (A) oo 7] BO} ef 
iisalil manna{sa), jegilil hajala 
O P O P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘Meet the doctor and have a word.’ 


ALL ALUpAL eel) Zhe, 
sicanil yina(sa) haggjoe gasda 
O P A P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘Passing by the city hall, (he) went to the school.’ 


star a 
7. ” } ‘and’,e.g. #S 4a Ys FIZB Be] 
ee *e O . _ . . . . 
y nunil gamko nanin gidolil hani 
O P S O P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘Are you offering your prayer with your eyes closed?’ 
(lit. ‘Are you closing your eyes and doing your prayer?’) 
uy yar tubs ze} nado gago nado ganda 
S - & P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘You are going away and so am I.’ 
. Ak-ja ‘as soon as’, @.g. 4] 7} 22a) AF A) SFO] 4] AEE] oh ch 


biga gicija, sihabi sijagiweadia 
s -F 33 P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘As soon as the rain stopped, the game started.’ 
W7t ate] Sap W4l Xeh nega yibe osa, pjanyil bwadia 
SS A FP O P 
adv.cl. fel. 
‘As soon as I came home I read the letter.’ 


+; -dolog 


‘until, so that’, e.g. 
| -2e 


Wale Aas US she tel 
dansinin sicidolog ilil haningulja 
S P O P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 


‘You are overworking yourself!’ 
“Ls , 
(lit. ‘Until you are exhausted, you are working.’) 
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7 Slo] 2a} uly} Be] yh 


gega twia oge nega bulla bwa 


SP Ss P 
advcl. = tif 
“You call the dog so that she can come running.’ 
6, 24% / = -lsulog/ilsulog ‘the more ... the more’, e.g. 
EL ALAS Ae 7) Wc} satapil adilsulog sonjanin gipadia 
O P S r 
adv.cl. f.cl. 


‘The more sweets the girl got, the happier she became.’ 
nut SSeS ose Seale 
amaniga nilgilsulog, adilin silpadciman 
S P 35 P 
adv.cl. nf.cl. 
‘The older his mother became, the more the son was worried but.’ 


7 2%qe2y/2 Mee -/pundala-ilpundala ‘not only ... but also’, e.g. 


Li ES wealserey Bay xp wet 
ginin donil badasilpundala balsa da Sadta 

S O P A P 

adv.cl. f.cl. 

‘He not only got the money but also already spent it.’ 
Sere] AEA Bylo) = zZa}ct 
hanili pulipundala hepici ganhada 
S P 5; P 

adv.cl. f.cl. 

‘Not only is the sky blue but also the sunlight is strong.’ 


| 


8. Alt} -gana 
= (Al) -din(ji) ‘whether ... or’, e.g. 
+ /2t+-na/-ina 
7A) Qk7HE AZ] OU) oo Sde ae} 
gadingi angadanyi, ne maimdelo hela 
P P A 's 
adv.cl. fi.cl. 
‘Whether you go or not, do as you like.’ 
0] Qu} vy} Srp we Fx} 
nucni ona biga ona, nanin jota 
a F & -P S P 
adv.cl. fel. 
‘Whether it snows or rains, I am all right.’ 
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9, i wd - An /-4 hy ie 
ie Siecle ‘if, when’, e.g. 
A+ -gadin 
Qe we] BUAE ue gue 
ilil palli kinnegadin, nahante onala 
O P A P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 


‘If you finish the work early, come to me.’ 
fo] vyoR) Fe]e aes galet 
nali malgimjan ulido sanjanil habsida 
5, P S, O % 

‘If the weather is fine, let’s go hunting.’ 

10. ofof / f° -aja/aja 
e} of -laja 

Huts z}Alo] 4 slojofyk 7] M7} 
bumonin jasigi jal dweajaman gipinga 

SF S P P 

adv.cl. 
‘Are parents happy only when their sons become successful?’ 


‘only if, only when’, e.g. 


I 


In the above example, S, and P of the final clause are discontinuous, being 
interrupted by the adverbial clause. 
AVBol S]o] Yeoh UR MS abe} 
sihame dwea bwaja, nado masil anda 
A P S © P 
adv.cl. Fcl; 
‘You know the feeling only when you have passed the exam.’ 


ll. G2 / oo -(daljado/-ado 
2 ayaa / Sala 4 -lyiangan/iliangay 
2 7je}™ /-&a2leh% -lyilado-ililado 
2ua/2aba -lmanjan/-imanan 
ui / 2S -ndil/-indil 
Sz} = wlyyo]e} 
Jagilcianjay, ginin minam ida 
P S Cc -P 
adv.cl, Fel. 
‘Even if [he is] small, he is handsome.’ 
W7t Bel Beebe UE 7] che] ac} 
nega sibe a:bialado, nanin gidaligedia 


S A PS, P 


‘even if/though’, e.g. 


| 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘Even though you are not at home, | will wait for you.’ 
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12. 4) ek -yiman 
“ek -ganman 
uk -anman 
Lt} / 2} -naAina 
He] BAluk Awe ojAPrp 
jibe wadciman, sonjanin isanhedia 
A P S P 


——_—_— 


‘although ...’ “..but’, e.g. 


adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘The boy came home but he felt Strange,’ 


Ye FOr ALAo) fe} ge} 
sengagin joina, silcani aljawadia 
S, P S, P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘The idea was good but the practice was difficult,’ 





13. ANb/ Oak /anman/iljanman ‘might/would ... but’, e.g. 
OMAR ee waar} 
apiljanman, noinin maleanhedia 
S P 
tcl; 
‘The old man might have been ill but he was all right.’ 


adv.cl. 


eel we) Laat Bele pa geecp 


sonnimi mani oljanman, juinin tepjanhedia 
S P S, P 


adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘There would be many guests coming, but the host was not worried.’ 


l 








I4, Ue / © 2 -milo/imilo ‘as, since, because’, e.g. 


GPUs AGF se)7} cohen we aalep 
halmaninin jigim haliga apamilo, swisinda 





5, A S, P P 
adv.cl, f.cl. 


‘As my granny now has lumbago, she is resting.’ 


ul7} mie Up | AA apalep 
nega tanamilo, nanin simsimhagedia 
S, P S, P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘As you are leaving, I will be lonely.’ 
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15. Up) / 2&2] (*}) -ni(ka)-ini(ka) ‘Time: when, as’ 
‘Clause: because, as, since’, e.g. 


U7 oly (7) Alzbe) SRAL ae} 

nega keaboni(ka), sigani dusia jadia 

S P Ss CP 
adv.cl. f.cl. 


‘When I woke up, it was 2 a.m.’ 


Wz Be] zh ( a) REAL eb ale} 
nega palli gani(ka), mannasa malhela 


S P P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 


‘As you are leaving early see him and tell him,’ 


16. 4=u] -ninde ‘and’ (topic introducer), e.g. 


Lt] / &l -nde/-inde 
U7} 2 Bee obey 


nega ilil haninde, apadia 


SOP PL 
adv.cl. fel. 


‘LT was working and I had headache.’ 


o]ze] SLu} sy ew 
ikoci sohinde, we anboni 
S P A  P 


1 
adv.cl. fl. | 
‘This flower is nice and why don’t you look at it?’ 


17. =| -dwe ‘[may/might] ... but’, e.g. 
ee 4%] ZAS solz} 
donil sidwe, josimil hajala 
O P O ig 

adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘You may spend the money, but be careful.’ 

upebo] Ses} ow} obec balami buldwe, binin anonda 

S, P 7 P 
adv.cl. f.cl. 

‘The wind is blowing, but it is not raining.’ 


VII 
SENTENCE 


7.1. DEFINITION OF THE SENTENCE 


The sentence is here defined phonologically as a stretch of speech which ends 
with one of the seventeen tunes of the Korean intonation system (cf. 2.8) and 
has the potentiality of being immediately preceded and followed by the termi- 
nal juncture (cf. 2.7). This exclusively phonological definition of sentence is 
desired since it is the only criterion uniformly applicable both to the major 
and minor types of sentence, the two main types of sentence which will be dis- 
cussed in the following sections. A Korean sentence thus defined may consist 
of a word, a phrase, a clause, final or non-final, or any combination of these 
units. A sentence including more than one final clause will be analysed as a 
compound sentence (cf. 6.3). 


Examples 


t} .dal ‘The moon.’ N 
o} “a ‘Ah!’ Interj. 
Wy ‘neil ‘Tomorrow?’ N.adv. 
Yo} maga ‘Eat [it]. V and clause 
42} se.ca ‘A new car.’ NP 
“e] 4A] th -palli .gabsida ‘Let’s go quickly.’ VP and clause 
AV ~saullo ‘To Seoul?’ adv.rel.cl. 
A-S-2] 2 -gjaule .nole ‘The song of winter.’ NP 
LA) A] Bi] & oO ‘siji “masejo ‘Please do not come.’ VP and clause. 
m2 $17) ‘cegil ‘ilki ‘Reading a book?’ nf.cl. 
~-e]% 7+ ulido “ga ‘Let us go too!’ 
U7 ae te ebsi-nega he’do, na ‘nin an ‘he 
adv.cl. f.cl. 
‘Even if you do, I will not.’ 


7.2. MAJOR AND MINOR SENTENCE 


There are two main types of sentence, ‘Major’ and ‘Minor’ types. A major 
sentence consists of or includes a final clause, and a minor sentence does not 
consist of or include a final clause. A major sentence in its minimal form may 
be represented by a single verb inflected with a final ending (cf. 4.3.5.1) since 
such a single verb may also occur as a final clause (cf. 6.1). 
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(i) Major Type Sentences 

wth.cubia ‘[It] is cold.’ 
ay7t i] 4¥t) 7 hega anje .iimnika ‘When does the sun rise?’ 
yo] 2 alte sta} 2] bomi.omijan, iati.tagedei 

‘It will be warm when spring comes.’ 
S35 Bat AAS) BHAlct .janhwalilbogo, -cancani ~habsida 

‘Let us do it slowly after seeing the film.’ 


(ii) Minor Type Sentences 
SH “we ‘Why?’ 
ul .ne ‘Yes.’ 
o}t] = adi ‘lo ‘Where to?’ 
Alece WAL Bhat -sesulil manja.hago ‘[After] washing my face first.’ 
AAS] eo] 2. saule-bomi .omjan ‘When spring comes to Seoul.’ 


7.3. MAJOR SENTENCE 


The major sentence is the largest unit in the grammatical hierarchy by refer- 
ence to which systematic statements of grammatical structures and relation 
may be made. This definition of sentence does not preclude the possibility of 
setting up a larger unit, e.g., ‘Paragraph’ in which inter-sentential relations 
may be studied, but such a unit is outside the scope of this book. 


7.3.1. Structure of Major Sentence 


A major sentence may include, in addition to a final clause which is obliga- 
tory, a non-final adverbial clause (cf. 6.4.4.1), a sentence adverb (cf. 3.4.4.5), 
a vocative phrase (cf. 3.4.5.5) and a sentence particle (cf. 3.4.5.7). The usual 
unmarked order of these elements is as follows: 

(Adv.z.) + (vocat.ph.) + (adv.cl.) + Final Clause + (Pcl.z.), e.g. 


2et} YR Yo) 2a Wyle az 
gi.lana, jA.bo, .neili .poimjan, ta.nabsida gilja 
Adv.z. vocat. adv.cl. fel, Pelx% 
ph, 
‘However, if it is all right tomorrow, [friend], let’s leave!’ 
tt AGS Wey yale aa 
dagu.na, -sangimil.tasini, gi. pigesimnida gilja 
Adv.z. adv.cl. ficl. Pel.z. 
‘Furthermore, since you have received the prize money, 
you must be happy!’ 
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of O2>2 Shiro] ett] ‘je, oni ‘lin ‘hagkjoe ‘angani 
vocat. f.cl. 
ph. 
‘Hey, aren’t you going to school today?’ 
LeU ozhul7} o7kok SE shy Bila ‘ni, Ja ‘negagaja “dwellitane 
Adv.z. adv.cl. f.cl, 
‘Therefore, it looks as if it will succeed only if you go.’ 
re 7} 2a Bw 7hAsee Absto] gol 
‘to, negao le bo-go gajawa’do, ‘sangwani “a:bsa 
Adv.z. adv.cl., adv.cl.> a a: 
adv.cl. 
‘And even if you would return [this book] after reading it for a long 
time, it doesn’t matter.’ 
ay Qs su uel Sopspy stds se Sal gale 
gi lana, ja-henilhago ne-njanedolawasa ‘saabilhamjan ‘nidci ‘ankeso 
Adv.z. adv.cl.; adv.cl.> adv.cl., f.cl. 
adv.cl. 
‘Will it not be [too] late if | make some trips and come back next year 
to start a business?’ 


As illustrated by the last two examples above, the non-final adverbial clause 
occurring with the final clause in the sentence structure may consist of more 
than one clause. 

The less frequently occurring marked structures are as follows: 


(i) (Adv.z.) + (vocat.ph.) + Final Clause + (Pcl.z.) + (adv.cl.), e.g. 
Ayu Ay zkek glo] 2 ups yz) yt 
gi-lani .calsu, -samkanman isa jo, — bapi. gedcéiman 





Adv.z. vocat. f.cl. Pel.z. adv.cl. 
ph. 
‘Therefore stay a while, Chulsoo, though you may be busy.’ 
(ii) (Adv.z.) + Final Clause + (Pcl.z.) + (vocat.ph.) + (adv.cl.), e.g. 
1euU 2kek Qlo]k A upBe AZ] yh 
gi-lani -jamkanman .isa jo, cal8u, bapicgedeiman 
Adv.z. f.cl. Pel.z. vocat. adv.cl. 


ph. 
(iii) (Adv.z.) + Final Clause + (Pcl.z.) + (adv.cl.) + (vocat.ph.), e.g. 
meu 4akek glo] Qo upMaz|eb al 


gi-lani -jamkanman .isa jo, bapi, gedciman, .calsu 





Adv.z. f.cl. Pel.z. adv.cl. vocat.ph. 
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7.3.2. Major Sentence Categories 


The major sentences may be classified into four sentence categories on the 
basis of the inflectional mood endings (cf. 4.3.5.1) occurring with the element 
P. They are (1) ‘Declarative Sentence’, (ii) ‘Interrogative Sentence’, (iii) ‘Im- 
perative Sentence’ and (iv) ‘Propositive Sentence’. Intonation plays an impor- 
tant role in distinguishing some sentence categories, since not only is the 
selection of certain types of intonation fairly regularly related to a particular 
sentence category but also it can sometimes characterize a sentence which is 
modally ambiguous. 


7.3.2.1. Declarative Sentence 


A sentence whose P is inflected with one of the declarative mood endings of 
any of the five speech styles (cf. 4.3.5.1) is a declarative sentence. A declarative 
sentence is phonologically marked nearly always by Intoneme LF (LOW 
FALL) or HF (HIGH FALL) (cf. 2.8) occurring with the last stress group, 
except the one whose P is inflected with -yi, the declarative mood ending of 
the medium style, which is marked by Intoneme LF only, e.g. 

H}7} uc} biga.omnida ‘It is raining.’ 

oz a= ES wo) Mcich a yasinin ‘donil -mani «ba:mnida 

‘[His] uncle makes a lot of money.’ 

t= Fel 4c} naninyibe.gamnida ‘| am going home.’ 

ao] ale] ul Yani yi-bune “inne ‘The kite is on the roof.’ 

o] #2 wstuli‘kocil “lagkuna ‘You have picked this flower!’ 

4a} Alo} ube yaljyi ba na-‘do ‘I pick [it] up well too.’ 


7.3.2.1.1. Sentences Neutral in Mood 


Sentences whose P is inflected with one of the following endings are modally 
neutral without intonation. It is in such sentences that intonation plays its 
major role as a phonological marker of the grammatical mood category. 


(i) -o/-#0 and -so of the low formal speech style as to the declarative, inter- 
rogative and imperative mood (cf. 4.3.5.1.2.1-3). 


(ii) -aa of the medium speech style as to the declarative, interrogative, 
imperative and propositive mood (cf. 4.3.5.1.5.1-4). 


(ili) -s/ Of the medium speech style as to the declarative and interrogative 
mood (cf. 4.3.5.1.5.1-2). 
7.3.2.2. Interrogative Sentence 


A sentence whose P is inflected with one of the interrogative mood endings of 
any of the five speech styles (cf. 4.3.5.1) is an interrogative sentence. There are 
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two types of interrogative sentence in Korean, ‘Q’-type interrogative sentence 
and ‘Yes/No’-type interrogative sentence. The ‘Q’-type includes an inter- 
rogative element such as the interrogative noun, e.g., mu/nugu ‘who’, muas 
‘what’, anye ‘when’, ete. (cf. 3.4.2.1.3), the interrogative adjective, e.g., ant 
‘which’, usin ‘what’, etc., (cf. 3.4.3.3), or the interrogative adverb, e.g., we 
‘why’ or alake ‘how’ (cf. 3.4.4.4). On the other hand, the ‘Yes/No’-type does 
not include such an interrogative element. 

The ‘Q’-type and ‘Yes/No’-type are also different in the choice of intona- 
tion tunes. The ‘Q’-type interrogative sentence, except the one discussed in 
7.3.2.2.1, is usually marked by one of the falling intonations, 1.e., Intoneme 
LF/HF. On the other hand, the ‘Yes/No’-type interrogative sentence is typi- 
cally marked by Intoneme R, e.g. 


(i) ‘Q’-Type Interrogative Sentences [Q element is underlined] 
1A] uA} e] a} -anye tana.simnika ‘When are you leaving?’ 
0} 71-2 abr] a} i ‘gasin <Almamnika ‘How much is this?’ 
77} LAL nuga “asjASo ‘Who has come?’ 
AR) t= NS WG= 7) ya ‘nenin mu-asil “henninga 


‘What did you do?’ 
Mo ws) AL] cegil-mjadkwan -sanni 








‘How many books did you buy?’ 
of 4lo] =o} a-nigasi ‘Joa ‘Which is better?’ 


(iil) ‘Yes/No’-Type Interrogative Sentences 


Ls =4}L) a} nado ‘gamnika ‘Am | going too?’ 
Alo] 4S} 8A) & -dansini -acnhwalil hasi.gesso 

‘Would you like to telephone?’ 
AZ? 3 ¥+0] “sinmunil ‘ileAbwasa ‘Did you read the paper?’ 
qe}= gr) Janpildo ~'a:mni ‘Don’t you even have a pencil?’ 
Ao] vko} oc) ‘gu:gjankuni ~‘maniidii 
Were there many spectators [as you recall]?’ 


7.3.2.2.1. The Interrogative sentence whose P is inflected with -j/ (cf. 4.3.5.1.5.2) 
is different from all other interrogative sentences in the choice of intonation 
as follows: 

(a) It is marked by Intoneme R when occurring as a ‘Q’-type interrogative 
sentence, whereas all other ‘Q’-type interrogative sentences are marked by 
Intoneme LF/HF, e.g. 

Ut eal zba) nani ‘nanjegayi ‘When are you going?’ 
cf. Y= ela) ozbL} mani.nanjegani: ‘When are you going?’ 
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()) It is marked by Intoneme HF when occurring as a ‘Yes/ No’-type inter- 
rogative sentence, whereas all other ‘Yes/ No’-type interrogative sentences are 
marked by Intoneme R, e.g. 


Yj7t az) nega hedci ‘You did [it], didn’t you?’ 
cf. U7} «6e] nega’ hesa ‘Did you do [it]?’ 


7.3.2.3. Imperative Sentence 


A sentence whose P is inflected with one of the imperative mood endings of 
any of the five speech styles (cf. 4.3.5.1) is an imperative sentence. The intona- 
tion associated with the imperative sentence is Intoneme LF/HF, as in the 
case of the declarative sentence. However, Intoneme LF/HF occurring with 
the imperative sentence is very often, though not always, distinguished from 
the same intoneme associated with the declarative sentence by (a) having a 
higher and more abrupt pitch contour and () being realized with a stronger 
stress, than the latter. This pitch-stress characteristic is particularly notice- 
able with Intoneme LF/HF accompanying the imperative sentences whose P is 
inflected with a modally neutral ending, e.g., -@-a. Where intonation fails to 
distinguish the mood of a modally neutral sentence, it is ultimately the con- 
text of situation which determines it, e.g. 

o]z] 9.4} 4] 2 ilio.sibsio ‘Please come here.’ 

teAlo] oO] alse 4-2) 2. .dansini, i-pjanyilil bu.cio 

‘You post this letter.’ 

zARUl = of 7) Stal yane nin jagiidke “You stay here.’ 

Al A--S = vbe} wsinmunil .bwala ‘Look at the newspaper.’ 

whe] =) 4)u} ‘palliiwiyi “ma ‘Don’t run fast.’ 


7.3.2.4. Propositive Sentence 


A sentence whose P is inflected with one of the propositive mood endings of 
any of the five speech styles (cf. 4.3.5.1) is a propositive sentence. The proposi- 
live sentence is not distinguishable intonationally from the imperative sen- 
tence since both are marked by Intoneme LF/HF coupled with the pitch- 
stress feature referred to in 7.3.2.3. Therefore, the propositive sentence with a 
modally neutral ending can be distinguished from the corresponding impera- 
live sentence only by the context of situation. It is noted that the propositive 
sentence with a modally neutral ending includes frequently the pronoun u/i 
‘we’ as the subject of the sentence, e.g. 


AAS) AGA] ch -cancanhi .ga-libsida ‘Let us walk slowly.’ 
ys 24 arp4lAlch nei diléig tana. sibsida 


‘Let us leave early tomorrow.’ 


2°52 SA) VP o-nilin haji mase ‘Let’s not do it today.’ 
4-2|% A] Abel 7} u-lido -sizjane “ga ‘Let us go to the market too.’ 
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7.4, SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES 


If a simple sentence is defined as consisting of a single final clause, and a 
compound sentence of more than one final clause, the majority of Korean 
sentences are simple sentences since they include only one final clause. 


7.4.1. Simple Sentences 


It is to be noted that following the definition of simple and compound sen- 
tences as given above, many sentences which have traditionally been treated 
as compound sentences are analysed here as simple sentences, e.g 


7} at ghee} -sega .ulgo isadta ‘The bird was singing.’ 
Ho] OSHA VU .Koci a-limdabke pi. anni 
‘Has the flower blossomed beautifully?’ 
“7+ Seok US spac} nega.heja, nadoha, gedia 
. nf.cl. f.cl. 
‘Only when/if you do [it], I will too.’ 


uy 7hat us Zt} na.do gago nado. ganda 
nf.cl. f.cl. 
“You go and I go too.’ 


Alo] 7A US ok zke} .dansini gamjan nanin,anganda 
nf.cl. f.cl. 
‘If you go, I will not go.’ 


7.4.2. Compound Sentences 


Compound sentences, of which two-clause type is most common, are all 
coordinate sentences, and the constituent clauses are linked paratactically in 
quick succession. Either a plus juncture or a tentative juncture may intervene 
between the constituent clauses but never a terminal juncture, e.g. 


M7} Sick Alch gega.twinda, .sadia 
f.cl. RA, 
‘The dog is jumping, it’s stopped [now].’ 


>] w Sel “cua, “mundada ‘It is cold, shut the door.’ 
f.cl. f.cl, 


+3 


&c- wel ele} .onda, .pallisumala ‘{He] is coming, hide quickly.’ 
f.cl. f.cl. 


Hoye} Aft} ma-gala.sinninda ‘Eat [it] quickly, it is getting cold.’ 
f.cl. f.cl. 


ee 








—— oe 
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As exemplified by the examples above, most compound sentences are rela- 
tively short and are characterized by ‘impatience’, ‘anxiety’, etc., on the part 
of the speaker. 
There are many compound sentences in Korean in which the two final 
clauses, usually of interrogative type, stand in semantic contrast or opposition. 
wolup, AWAlLE .kuminja, .sensinja ‘1s it dream or reality?’ 
B72, wt ‘halkajo, ~matkajo ‘Shall 1 do it or not?’ 


7.5. MINOR SENTENCES 


The minor sentences, which, by definition, do not include a final clause, may 
be further divided into ‘Elliptical’ and ‘Initiating’ types. 


7.5.1. Elliptical Type 


Minor sentences of the elliptical type are all referable to major sentences con- 
taining the same word, phrase or non-final clause. These often constitute 
responses to a previous utterance and are replaceable by a major type sen- 
tence of which they form a constituent, e.g. 


(a) Al .sinmun ‘A newspaper.’ 
[in response to mwasil boni ‘What are you reading?’ 
cf. 41-2  £c} .sinmunil.bonda ‘lam reading the paper.’ 


(b) B) 35°) 4] ~migugesa ‘From America.’ 
[in response to Adiesa osiaSo ‘Where did you come from?’] 
cf. p]=teo]] zy 9} 9 -migugesa .waso ‘I have come from America.’ 


(c) “Leo]7} 2h gi-igao.,mjan ‘[What] if she comes [here]?’ 
nf.cl. 
cf. <Lo]7} 22) ola] al gi-iga o.mjan alake.he 
‘What shall I do if she comes?’ 


The category of the declarative/interrogative mood is found operating in 
the minor sentences of the elliptical type with intonation as its exponent. As 
in the major type sentences, Intoneme LF/HF functions as the phonological 
exponent of the declarative mood, and Intoneme R as the exponent of the 
interrogative mood. However, a minor sentence consisting of, or including, 
an interrogative element (cf. 7.3.2.2) is marked by Intoneme LF/HF just like 
the ‘Q’-type interrogative sentences, e.g. 


(i) Minor Sentences of Declarative Mood 


= .don ‘Money.’ 
cf. = 4bekc} -donil ca.jadia ‘{I] have found the money.’ 
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8}aL°] 4] “hagkjoesa ‘At the school.’ 
cf, ate]A, weekc} -hagkjoesa no ladia ‘{\| played at the school.’ 


(ii) Minor Sentences of Interrogative Mood 
(a) ‘Yes/No’-Type 
s}ilol}]A) ‘hagkjoesa ‘At the school?’ 
cf. Sato]A] 9te] -hagkjoesa no ‘anni ‘Did you play at the school?’ 
eb7} ammaga ‘Mummy?’ 
cf. Yek7t Go Seb-ammagada ‘joa ‘You like your mummy more?’ 


(b) ‘Q’-Type 
+ 7t nusga ‘Who?’ 
cf. 7-7 Se} nugau’la ‘Who is crying?’ 
o} a] “anye ‘When?’ 
cf. a] 429°] -anyegua’Sa ‘When did you give [it me]?’ 


7.5.2. Initiating Type 


Minor sentences of the initiating type are used to initiate a discourse and are 
not referable to major sentences of which they may be a constituent. Minor 
sentences of the initiating type may be further divided into the ‘Exclamatory 
Type’ and ‘Vocative Type’, the former being expressed by an introductory 
interjections (cf. 3.4.6.2) and the latter by a personal name, a title or by both 
with or without a vocative particle (cf. 3.4.5.5), e.g. 


(i) Exclamatory Type 
o} “@ ‘Ah? 
AVS ya ‘lan ‘Good gracious!’ 
AE “ya *Well!’ 
of}o]-" ‘aigu ‘Oh!’ 
4] -swi‘Hush!’, ‘Quiet!’ 


(ii) Vocative Type 
+s °+ “bogtona ‘Bogdong (personal name)!’ 
°]°] nivmija ‘My dear!’ 
44m “gimjangun ‘General Kim!’ 
utAlal bagsan’sen ‘Mr. Pak!’ 
44 ja°bo ‘Darling!’ 
etc. 
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¥- 46, 47, 128, 133 
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=/ 49, 73 
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-L}]- 98 
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-t}/t]- 88, 94, 95, 96 
-c}/a}/et 103 
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Al / A] 67 
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A] 3] 41, 71, 146 
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